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COMMENCEMENT  EXERCISES. 

Members  of  the  graduating  class,  selected  by  lot,  have  subjects  assigned 
them,  for  Commencement,  as  follows  ; — 

Harrison  Andrews, — Unity  of  Purpose,  essential  to  Success  in  Life. 

Andrew  J.  Baker, — Las  Casas,  an  Advocate  of  Liberty. 

Charles  H.  Bell, — The  Sense  of  Beauty,  as  an  Ally  of  Virtue. 

William  Bird, — The  Spirit  of  Beauty  in  Greek  Civilization.  A  Greek 
Oration. 

Adino  N-  Brackett, — Roman  Architecture. 

Joseph  H.  Bradley, — Prospective   Saxon  Civilization. 

Rufus  E.  BufftjM, — The  Effect  of  the  Progress  of  Society  on  the  Influ- 
ence of  Individuals. 

John  N.  Goodwin, — The  Supremacy  of  Law  contrasted  with  that  of  Will. 

Charles  Haddock, — The  Meeting  of  Cortez  and  Pizarro  at   the  Port  of 

Palos. 

Amos  Hadley, — Aquila  Romana.     A  Latin  Oration. 

Harvey  Jewell, — The  Prophetic  Power  of  Philosophy. 

William  A.  Mack, — Symbols. 

John  M.  Ordway, — The  Study  of  Natu.ie,  as  a  Check  upon  the  extrava- 
gance of  Metaphysical  Speculation. 

Horatio  G.  Parker, — The  Old  Age  of  the  Political  Partisan. 

Charles  E.  Partridge, — The  Religious  Element  in  the  Character  of 
the  Reformer. 

John  McC.  Steele, — The  Improvement  of  the  World  by  the  Destruction 
of  Nations. 

Humphrey  Webster, — Roman  Military  Institutions. 

Albert  G.  Weeks, — National  Suffering,  as  affecting  National  character. 

Thomas  Wilson, — The  Influence  of  Rurul  Embellishments  on  the  Popu- 
lar Character. 

Alvah  Hovev, —  ")  Is  a  Popular  Treatment  of  Moral  Subjects  most 

Seneca  Cummings, —  5  likely  to  elevate  the  Standard  of  Public  Charac- 
ter ? 

Ambrose  A.  Ranney, —  )  Comparative    Influence  on   the  World  of  the 
Edward  S.  Cutter, —     5  German  and  French  Mind. 

Samuel  H.  Goodall, —  )  Are  the  Cheap  Publications  of  the  American 
Edward  B.  West, —         )  Press,  on  the  whole,  an  Advantage  to  us? 
Joshua  R.  Lothrop, —      )  Comparative   Poetic   Interest   of  the    Land 
George  C.  Williams, —  )  an^  the  Sea. 

James  C.  Jackson, —  )  Are  the   Principles  of  Liberty  promoted   by  the 
Harvey  C.  Wood, —    $  Colonial  System  ? 
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MEMBERS  OE  THE  GRADUATING  CLASS. 


Harrison  Andrews,  Hillsborough. 
Andrew  Jackson  Baker,  Lebanon. 
Charles  Henry  Bell,  Chester. 
Joseph  Mills  Bell,  Boston,  Ms. 
William  Bird,  Gilmanton. 
Adino  Nye  Brackett,  Jr.,  Lancaster. 
Joseph  H.  Bradley,  Haverhill,   Ms. 
Rufus  Ellis  Buffum,  Walpole. 
Mellen  Chamberlain,  Concord. 
Albert  Chase,  Cornish. 
Edward  Warren  Clark,  Tewksbury,  Ms 
Seneca  Cummings,  Antrim. 
Thomas  W-  T.  Curtis,  Pittsfield. 
Edward  Stearns  Cutter,  Jaffrey. 
Hiram  C.  Daniels,  East  Medway,  Ms. 
Win,  Pitt  Denton,  Boston,  Ms. 
Albert  Dodge,  Bennington. 
Joseph  William  Drew,  Dover. 
Daniel  Augustus  Drown,  Portsmouth. 
Samuel  Hart  Edes,  Newport. 
William  Harrison  Farrar,  Gilmanton. 
Lucian  Gale,  Meredith. 
Amphion  Gates,  Hubbardston,  Ms. 
John  Abel  Gilfillan,  Peacham,  Vt. 
Samuel  Hutchins  Goodall,  Bath, 
J.  Noble  Goodwin,  South  Berwick,  Me 
Charles  Haddock,  Hanover. 
Amos  Hadley,  Bow. 
Alvah  Hovey,  Dorchester. 


James  Corbin  Jackson,  Cornish. 
Harvey  Jewell,  Winchester. 
Amos  Jones,  Lunenburg,  Ms. 
Samuel  John  Mills  Lord,  Norwich,  Vt. 
Joshua  Rich  Lothrop,  Cehasset,  Ms. 
William  Andrew  Mack,  Gilmanton. 
Joseph  McGaffey,  Sandwich. 
R.  Nichols  Meriam,  North  Oxford,  Me. 
Silas  Merriam,  Middlelon,  Ms. 
John  Morse  Ordvvay,  Lowell,  Ms. 
.Horatio  George  Parker,  Keene- 
Charles  Edward  Partridge,  Norwich,  Vt. 
Ambrose  A.  Ranney,  Townshend,  Vt. 
Alfred  Reynolds,  Derry. 
Samuel  Green  Sewall,  Boston,  Ms. 
Thomas  Burns  Shepard,  Gilmanton, 
Denison  Kimball  Smith,  Barre,  Vt. 
John  McClary  Steele,  Epsom. 
William  Alanson  Stone,  Cornish. 
Seth  Tracy  Thatcher,  Lowell,  Ms. 
William  Cleaves  Todd,  Atkinson. 
Noah  Torrey,  Jr.,  Groton,  Ms. 
Humphrey  Webster,  Salisbury. 
Albert  Gallatin  Weeks,  Gilford. 
Edward  Barker  West,  Concord. 
.George  Canning  Williams,  Lancaster. 
Thomas  Wilson,  Lowell,  Ms. 
Harvey  Colcord  Wood,  Lebanon. 
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ORDER    OF    EXERCISES 
PRAYER. 


MUSIC. 


S  HE    FOLLOWING    SPEAKERS    WERE     SELECTED     FROM    THE     CLASS    WITH- 
OUT   REGARD   TO   MERIT. 

1 .  The  real  Heroes  of  the  World. 

James  Osgood  Adams,   Concord. 

2.  The  Fall  of  the  Florentine  Republic. 

Daniel  Smith  Wheeler,  South  Reading,  Vt. 

3.  The  right  direction  of  the  Moral  Sensibilities. 

Edwin  Ruthven  Hodgman,   Camden,  Me. 

4.  The  retirement  of  Bacon  from  public  life. 

Samuel  Huntington  Freeman,  Hanover. 

5.  Is   Literature  a  better  index  of  national  character  than  His- 

tory ? 

George  Danforth  Colony,  Keene. 
Francis  Brown  Clark,   Wells,  Me. 

6.  The  comparative  success  of  Ancient  and   Modern  delibera- 

tive eloquence. 

Augustus  Olcott  Brewster,  Hanover, 


MUSIC. 

7.     Kepler  as  an  Astronomer. 

John  Edward  Bullard  Jewett,  Pepperell,  Ms 


fc.     The  cause*  ui  the  degradation  ol  Spain. 

Francis  Skinner  Fisk,   Boston,  Ms. 

9.  The  agency   of    the  lower    orders    of  society  in   European 

revolutions. 
Francis  Beattie  Brewer,  McyIndoeU  Falls,  Vt. 

10.  The  import  of  History  without  reference  to  a  Future  State. 

Samuel  Augustus  Lord,  Hanover, 

11.  The  leligious  character  of  early  poetry. 

Thomas  William  Freelon,  Norwich,  Vt. 

MUSIC. 


12.  Sympathy  an  element  of  eloquence. 

James  Fletcher,  Acton,  Ms. 

13.  13  the  civilization  of  the  world  in  advance    of  its   moral 

reformation  ? 

Edward  Addison  Lawrence,  Groton,  Ms. 
Henry  Clark  Lord,  Hanover. 

14.  The  extravagances  of  the  present  age  on  moral  subjects  no 

certain  indication  of  deterioration  of  principle. 

Charles  Newhall,  Medford,  Ms. 

15.  The  dramatic  element  in  History. 

Jeremiah  Marston,  Jr.   Orford. 

MUSIC. 


16.  The  character  of  James  Otis. 

Lyman  Dewey  Stevens,  Picrmont 

17.  The  price  of  fame. 

Harry  Bingham,   Concord,  Vt. 

18.  Action  the  condition  of  progress. 

Caleb  Ellis  Farley,  Amesbury,  M* 


19.  The  domestic  policy  of  England. 

John  Riley  Varney,  Dover 

20.  A  Greek  Poem.     The  Ruins  of  Mycenae. 


William  Hayes  Lord,  Hanover 


MUSIC. 


21.  The  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  as  they  were  and  as    they 

are. 

Daniel  Little  Furber,  Sandwich, 

22.  Would  the  repeal  of  the  Union  between  England  and  Ire- 

land be  beneficial  to  Ireland  ? 

Edward  Fay  Sherman,  Lowell,  Ms. 
Thomas  Lafayette  Wakefield,  Weston,  Vt. 

23.  Poetry  an  instinctive  Philosophy. 

John  Newton  Putnam,  Andovcr,  Ms, 


MUSIC. 


DEGREES    CONFERRED 


MUSIC. 


PRAYER, 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  GRADUATING  CLASS 


James  Osgood  Adams, 
George  Henry  Atkinson-, 
James  Monroe  Bailey, 
Pliny  Fisk  Barnard, 
Harry  Bingham, 
Cyrus  Lewis  Blanchard, . 
Andrew  Jewett  Blood, 
Francis  Beattie  Brewer, 
Augustus  Olcott  Brewster, 
Levi  Brigham, 
Robert  Ingalls  Burbank, 
John  Lee  Caverly, 
Francis  Baruch  Chase; 
Bradbury  Poor  Cilley, 
Francis  Brown  Clark, 
John  Badger  Clarke, 
Lorenzo  Clay, 
Nathan  Cleaves, 
George  Danforth  Colony, 
Phineas  Cooke,  Jr. 
Timothy  Copp, 
William  Dickinson, 
Caleb  Ellis  Farley, 
Francis  Skinner  Fisk, 
James  Fletcher, 
Thomas  William  Freelon,  Jr. 
Edward  Freeman,  Jr. 
Samuel  Huntington  Freeman, 
Leonard  French, 
Daniel  Little  Furber, 
Ezra  White  Gale, 
Daniel  Wheelwright  Gooch, 


Concord. 

Newbury,  Vt, 

Andover. 

Waitsfield,  Vf. 

Concord,  Vt. 

Milford. 

Pepperell,  Ms. 

Mclndoe's  Falls,  Vt, 

Hanover. 

Concord. 

Shelburne. 

Gilmanton. 

Cornish. 

Nottingham. 

Wells,  Me. 

Atkinson. 

Hanover. 

Mont-Vernon, 

Keene. 

Lebanon. 

Gilmanton, 

Walpole. 

Amesbury,  Ms, 

Boston,  Ms. 

Acton,  Ms. 

Norwich,  Vt. 

Plainfield. 

Hanover. 

Bedford. 

Sandwich. 

Kingston. 

Wells,  Me. 
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John  Cotton  Haskell, 

George  Benjamin  Hemmenway, 

Edwin  Ruthven  Hodgman, 

John  Edward  Bullard  Jewell, 

Edward  Addison  Lawrence, 

Edward  Stephen  Leavitt, 

Daniel  Littlefield, 

Amasa  Converse  Lord, 

Henry  Clark  Lord, 

Samuel  Augustus  Lord, 

William  Hayes  T^ord, 

Amos  Lufkin, 

Jeremiah  Marston,  Jr. 

Dana  Miller, 

Charles  Newhall, 

Ezra  Newton,  Jr. 

Henry  Swain  Parker, 

John  Henry  Parnell, 

William  Aaron  Patten, 

John  Newton  Putnam, 

JohnWason  Ray, 

Emore  Daily  Richardson, 

Jonathan  Smith  Ross, 

Edward  Erasmus  Sargent, 

Edward  Fay  Sherman, 

Lemuel  Chandler  Spofford. 

layman  Dewey  Stevens, 

Robert  Stuart, 

Joseph  Emerson  Swallow, 

Levi  Benjamin  Taft, 

Jonathan  Tenney,  Jr. 

Eben  Franklin  Tucke, 

John  Riley  Varney, 

Thomas  Lafayette  Wakefield, 

Daniel  Smith  Wheeler, 

Charles  Williams, 

Luther  Orval  Winslow, 

Abel  Wood, 

William  Riddle  Woodburv, 


Ashby,  Ms 

Lancaster. 

Camden,  Me. 

Pepperell,  Ms. 

Groton,  Ms. 

Gilford. 

Hanover. 

Norwich,  Vi. 

Hanover. 

Hanover. 

Hanover. 

Chester. 

Orford. 

Dummerston,  Vt. 

Medford,  Ms. 

Princeton,  Ms. 

Southborough,  Ms. 

Andover,  Ms. 

Kingston. 

Andover,  Ms. 

Chester. 

Lisbon. 

Bath. 

Lowell,  Ms. 

Lowell,  Ms. 

Bedford. 

Piermont. 

Lowell,  Ms. 

Nashua. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Newbury,  Vt. 

Exeter. 

Dover. 

Weston,  Vt. 

South  Reading,  Vt. 

Westminster,  Ms. 

Sunderland,  Ms. 

Westminster,  Ms. 

Bedford. 
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THE  DARTMOUTH. 


SEPTEMBER,  1843. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

Gentle  Reader,  we  greet  thee  with  all  sincerity  and  kindness.  We  pre- 
sent before  thine  indulgent  eye,  the  result  of  our  labors,  with  the  trembling 
anxiety  of  the  tyro,  all  ambitious  to  win  the  golden  spurs  of  Knighthood,  as  he 
goes  forth  to  '  flesh  his  maiden  sword  '  on  the  battle-field. 

We  have  ventured  upon  the  task  before  us  with  reluctance  and  apprehen- 
sion ;  though  with  the  kindest  assurances  from  the  friends  of  the  Dartmouth  of 
ready  and  cordial  support.  Our  Correspondents  !  Green  grow  the  grass  be- 
neath their  feet, — shorn  be  the  sun  of  his  fiercest  beams,  while  the  fiery  dog- 
star  rages  above  them  !  Their  names  are  enshrined  in  the  innermost  taberna- 
cle of  our  editorial  heart. 

The  Dartmouth  was  an  experiment;  it  proved  a  successful  one.  Received 
at  first  with  no  slight  favor,  it  has  been  creditably  sustained  through  four  years. 
And  in  its  new,  and  we  would  fain  believe,  improved  dress,  no  efforts  on  our 
part  shall  be  spared  to  render  our  charge  as  acceptable  as  at  any  former  period 
of  its  existence. 

Yet  it  is  not  without  uneasiness  and  anxious  forebodings,  that  we  once  again 
launch  our  frail  bark  upon  the  '  wide — wide  sea.'  Trim  our  sails  as  skilfully 
as  we  may,  consult  our  charts  never  so  carefully,  there  are  yet  dangers  it  were 
vain  to  expect  to  shun.  And  it  is  upon  a  constant  vigilance,  an  earnest  endeav- 
or to  please,  but,  most  of  all,  on  thy  kind  indulgence,  dear  Reader.,  that  our 
hopes  of  success  depend. 
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REV.  SAMUEL  WORCESTER,  !).  D., 

OF  SALEM,  MASS. 

He  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1795,  and  re- 
ceived his  Divinity-Doctorate  from  Nassau-Hall,  Princeton, 
N.  J.,  in  1812.  In  1803,  was  elected  Professor  of  Divinity, 
Dartmouth  College,  but  on  account  of  the  strong  reluc- 
tance of  the  church  and  people  in  the  Tabernacle,  at  Salem, 
he  declined  to  accept  the  appointment.  Had  he  accepted, 
the  event  might  have  prevented  the  vast  troubles  which  sub- 
sequently occurred  and  shook  the  college  to  its  very  founda- 
tions. For  all  these  proceeded  from  the  professorship  of 
Divinity.  President  Wheelock  was  opposed  to  the  filling, 
at  that  time,  the  chair  of  the  professorship.  He  thought 
the  state  of  the  funds  did  not  warrant  the  measure.  He 
was,  next,  opposed  to  the  Divinity-Professor  being  the  pastor 
of  the  church.  And  finally,  he  wished  the  church  to  re- 
main Presbyterian  as  it  had  been  instituted  by  his  honored 
Father.  The  first  and  the  second  of  the  contested  points, 
the  President  yielded.  But  he  stood  firm  to  the  third.  And 
it  was  this  small  circumstance  which  procured  his  deposition 
and  the  rent  of  the  college.  Had  Mr.  Worcester,  with  his 
moderation,  discreetness,  and  weight  of  character,  been  the 
incumbent  of  the  Divinity-chair — we  pretend  not  to  know, 
but  we  believe — there  would  have  been  no  serious  difficulty; 
no  deposition  of  the-  President ;  no  intense  concussions 
which  came  so  near  ingulphing  the  whole  fabric  in  ruin. 

Mr.  W.  was  born  1769  ;  the  same  year  which  brought 
into  the  world,  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, Sir  Walter  Scott,  Dr.  Aiken,  and  others  of  illus- 
trious memory.  He  was  the  fifth  and  youngest  of  the 
Worcester-Brothers,  Noah,  Jesse,  Leonard,  Thomas  and 
Samuel  ;  a  family,  perhaps,  unequalled  in  the  annals  of  our 
country.  At  the  age  of  17  years,  he  had  gained  his  stat- 
ure— not  much,  if  any,  short  of  six  feet — but  was  then 
rather  spare  and  slender ;  but  reserved,  meditative,  sober- 
minded,  yet  capable  of  being  cheerful  and  companionable. 
He  worked  on  his  father's  farm  ;  attended  school  in  the 
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winter;  and  with  this  privilege  only,  had  become  a  school- 
master, himself.  He  was  a  very  excellent  scholar,  thor- 
ough and  deep  in  all  the  points  of  scholarship.  When 
about  twenty-one  years  old,  he  declared  himself  for  a  liber- 
al education  ;  studied  at  New  Ipswich  one  year  and  a  half, 
entered  college,  a  sophomore,  and  completed  the  course, 
when  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  On  the  Fourth 
of  July,  immediately  previous  to  his  graduation,  Mr.  W. 
pronounced  an  Oration  before  the  officers  and  students  of 
the  college  and  vicinity.  It  was  published  from  the  press, 
and  is  an  uncommon  specimen  of  just  thought  and  splen- 
did diction  on  the  Johnsonian  style.  At  Commencement  he 
gave  the  Valedictory,  which,  we  believe,  has  been  publish- 
ed. We  feel  confident  that  we  once  saw  a  beautiful  ex- 
tract from  it,  in  print,  but  do  not  remember  particulars. 

From  college  Mr.  W.  went  to  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  was 
a  student  in  Theology,  under  the  supervision  of  the  late 
Rev.  Dr.  S.  Austin.  In  the  winter  of  1796,  he  kept  the 
Central  School,  in  Hollis,  his  native  place.  Here,  for  the 
first  thing  of  the  kind,  he  got  up  a  class  of  young  ladies 
in  Geography,  Astronomy,  History  and  Chronology.  They 
were  fine  scholars,  acquitted  themselves  most  honorably, 
and  gave  an  eclat  to  the  school.  At  the  close  of  it  was  an 
exhibition  of  the  Dramatic  character — a  Tragedy,  a  Come- 
dy, and  many  smaller  pieces — which  went  off  very  well. 
Mr.  W5  then  took  charge  of  the  Academy,  New  Ipswich, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  year  began  to  preach.  In  the 
autumn  of  1797,  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Congrega- 
tional church  and  parish  in  Fitchburgh,  Mass.  His  ministry 
in  this  place,  continued  about  five  years.  In  Fitchburgh 
Mr.  W.'s  talents  and  character  were  appreciated.  But  to 
many  his  Hopkinsianism  was  offensive.  They  had  not 
been  accustomed  to  hear  it.  An  opposition  soon  rose.  Sev- 
eral of  the  oppositionists  were  men  of  intelligence,  stand- 
ing and  influence.  The  two  parties  were  soon  in  the  deep 
waters  of  strife.  Councils  were  convened,  but  they  could 
not  calm  the  rage  of  the  storm.  A  schism  fell  out.  The 
church  became  two  churches.  Instead  of  one,  two  parish- 
es, two  meeting-houses,  two  ministers.  Mr.  W.  was  invi- 
ted to  take  the  pastoral  charge  of  one,  the  orthodox.  But 
an  overture  from  the  Tabernacle  in  Salem,  opened  to  him 
a  more  eligible  situation.     This  church  and  people,  had 
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also  just  emerged  from  the  troubles  and  schism  which  at- 
tended the  dismission  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Spanlding,  and  the 
erection  of  the  Branch-church.  With  his  new  charge  Mr. 
W.  was  remarkably  happy,  from  the  first,  to  the  last,  of  his 
connection  with  them.  They  loved,  and  respected  him, 
more  fervently,  perhaps,  than  any  other  people  ever  did, 
even  the  man  of  their  own  choice. 

While  at  Fitchburgh,  Mr.  Worcester  published  a  vol- 
ume of  some  three  or  four  hundred  pages,  directed  against 
the  doctrine  of  Universal  Salvation.  He  was  molested  at 
Fitchburgh  in  some  measure,  by  Universalists.  The  work 
evinces  the  discrimination  and  the  power  of  Mr.  W.;s  mind. 
It  is  not,  however,  an  impartial  inquiry,  since  it  collects 
and  marshals  the  forces  on  one  side,  but  takes  not  account 
of  those  ou  the  other;  a  fault,  almost  as  frequent  as  books 
themselves,  of  controversy.  There  are,  doubtless,  a  truth 
and  a  right  in  every  subject  of  controversy  ;  but  where 
they  are,  and  u-hat,  is  little  learned  from  sectarian  efforts 
and  representations.  We  lose  much  by  following  the  im- 
pulse of  our  prejudices.  We  do  not  say  this  from  partiality 
to  Universalism.  It  is  not  our  faith.  But  we  do  not  think 
it  has  been  fairly  treated. 

In  1805 — 6  and  7  the  subject  of  Infant  Baptism  was 
much  agitated,  having  been  brought  up  by  Rev.  Daniel 
Merrill  of  Sedgwick,  Me.,  who  had  been  educated  a  Pedo- 
Baptist  minister,  but  had  arrived  at  a  change  of  views  res- 
pecting the  proper  subjects  of  Christian  Baptism.  He  pub- 
lished a  book  of  ten  sermons  in  explanation  and  defence  of 
his  views.  This  publication,  which  speedily  ran  through 
eight  or  ten  editions,  drew  forth  several  replies.  It  was  at 
this  time  that  Dr.  W.  preached  and  gave  to  the  public  a 
discourse  on  the  perpetuity  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant, 
founded  on  the  sentiment  of  the  Apostle  Paul :  "  If  ye  are 
Christ's,  then  are  ye  Abraham's  seed,  and  heirs  according  to 
the  promise."  The  point  maintained  was,  that  though  the 
Mosaical  law  was  temporary,  yet  not  so  the  covenant  of 
Abraham  ;  that  it  is  continued  under  the  Christian  dispen- 
sation, agreeably  to  the  Apostle's  doctrine,  "  the  law  which 
was  450  years  later  than  the  Abrahamic  covenant  could  not 
disannul  the  latter."  This  discourse  was  exceedingly  well 
received,  and  led  to  a  public  controversy  between  the  au- 
thor and  the  Rev.   Thomas   Baldwin,   D.   D.,  of  Boston. 
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Several  thick  pamphlets  were  put  forth  on  either  side. 
Who  obtained  the  greater  advantage,  it  is,  perhaps,  neither 
easy  nor  important  to  decide.  This,  however,  may  be  safe- 
ly said,  that  Dr.  W.'s  reputation  was  advanced  by  the  part 
he  took. in  the  discussion. 

It  was  about  1810  that  he  became  the  Corresponding 
Secretary  to  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions. 
The  commencement  of  this  Board  was  but  "the  day  of 
small  things."  It,  however,  rapidly  augmented  its  resour- 
ces and  operations,  and  the  labors  of  the  Secretary  became 
more  and  more  considerable  and  onerous.  They  encroach- 
ed upon  his  parochial  duties.  He  must,  therefore,  resign 
the  office,  or  take  a  dismission  from  his  parish,  or  have  a 
colleague.  The  latter  alternative  was  adopted.  The  last 
years  of  Dr.  W.'s  life  were  chiefly  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
Foreign  Missions.  For  this  service  he  was  highly  quali- 
fied, and  acquitted  himself  with  great  honor  and  good  ac- 
ceptance. 

In  the  year  1815  came  up  the  most  important  controversy 
that  has  ever  been  moved  in  New  England.     It  was  started 
by  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Morse  of  Charlestown,  who  then  republish- 
ed, from  a  work  of  Mr.  Belsham,  England,  "  The  History 
of  Unitarianism  in  America."     It  was  done  rather  furtively 
and   regarded  as  a   detection  of  a  dark  conspiracy.     The 
publication  was  followed  by  a  review,  in  the  June  number 
of  the  Panoplist,    written  by  Jeremiah  Evarts,    Esq.,    the 
editor.     The  review  was  very  spirited,  and  made  a  fierce 
onslaught  on  the   liberal   clergy  of  Boston  and  Massachu- 
setts.    It   accused   them  of  concealment  and  prevarication 
of  their  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity.     To  this 
review  Dr.  Channing  wrote  an  answer,  complaining  of  mis- 
representation and  injustice.     Dr.  Worcester  now  took  the 
field  and  published  a  long  letter,  addressed  to  Rev.  Wm.  E. 
Channing.     He   admitted  that  the  review  was  intemperate 
and  the   charges  exaggerated  ;  but  contended   that   there 
were  just  grounds  for  dissatisfaction,  and  even  for  disfellow- 
ship.     To  this  letter  of  Dr.   W.    Mr.  C.  responded  by  the 
publication  of  his  second  letter.     He   complained   of  the 
injustice  done  to  himself  and  brethren  in  having  sentiments 
imputed  to  them  which  they  did  not  hold,  and  in  being  cut 
off  from  Christian  fellowship  and  considered  reprobates  for 
following  their  own  honest  convictions  in  their  interpreta- 
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tion  of  Christianity,  which   was  received  by  them  as  cor- 
dially as  by  their  orthodox   brethren.     In  his  second  letter 
Dr.  W.  admitted  that  the   orthodox  did  exclude  Unitarians 
from  Christian  fellowship,  but  he  strongly  repelled  the  idea 
of  making  them  reprobates,  and  called  upon  Mr.  0.  in  strong 
terms  to  retract  his  assertion  as  publicly  as  he  had  made  it. 
This  appeal  brought  out  Dr.  C.'s  third  letter,  in  which,  by 
a  large  citation  of  passages  from  recent  orthodox  publica- 
tions, he  judged  that  his  assertion  was  sustained.     Dr.  W.'s 
third  letter,  which  contained  about  an  hundred  fxiges,  was 
chiefly  occupied  in  illustrating  the  difference,  and  the  great 
importance  of  the  difference,  between  Orthodoxy  and  Uni- 
tarianism.     It  was  greatly  admired  and  pronounced  a  most 
triumphant  vindication  ;  a  decisive  victory  for  the  one  side, 
and  a  defeat  on   the   other.     Yet   there    were  some  who 
thought   differently  ;  that  Dr.  W.  had  not  met  Dr.    C.   at 
the  great  point  in  debate,  which  was  Christian  liberty  :  the 
liberty  of  every  christian  believer  to  receive  the  gospel  as 
he  understands  it,  and  not  forfeit  his  title  to  the  name,  char- 
acter and  privileges  of  being  a  christian,  because  he  inter- 
prets it  differently  from  those  who  call  themselves  the  true 
church.     Dr.  C.  had  urged  the  impropriety  of  human  stand- 
ards of   christian    belief,  that  no  man,   or  body  of   men, 
could   furnish  such  a  standard  without  assuming  their  own 
infallibility  ;  and  that  union  among  all  christians,  by  means 
of  a  human  creed,   was  impracticable.     The  church  has 
never  been  able  to  settle  really  one  disputed  doctrine,   and 
even  if  it  had,   another  disputed   one  would  immediately 
spring  up.     So  it  was  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.     As 
soon  as  the  question  of  Divine  Sonship  had  been   authori- 
tatively determined  by  the  council  of  Nice,  there  arose  an- 
other contested  question  about  the  personality  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.     And  when  this  question  had  been  determined  by  the 
council  of  Ephesus,  then  arose  the  mooted  point  of  Mono- 
physite-ism,  and  afterward  that  of  Monothelite-ism  ;  eacli 
settled  by   authority  of  ecumenical  councils.     But  in  the 
end,  the  church  was  no  more  united   than  it  had  been  be- 
fore ;  that   Christianity  is  capable   of  indefinite  develope- 
ment.     It  is  called   "  the  law  of  liberty,"   because,  being  a 
religion  of  principles,  rather  than  of  definite  doctrines  and 
rules,  each  christian  should  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  fol- 
lowing his  own  convictions  of  its  truths  and  duties.     Dr. 
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W.  did  not  answer  this  appeal  to  the  satisfaction  of  Dr.  C.'s 
friends.  There  were,  doubtless,  partialities  on  both  sides. 
The  Unitarians  thought  their  champion  to  be  redoubtable 
and  un vanquished.  Those  on  the  other  side,  pronounced 
the  little  finger  of  their  Corypheus  to  be  thicker  than  the 
loins  of  his  antagonist.  It  is,  however,  a  high  distinction 
to  have  been  judged  the  equal  to  Dr.  Channing,  even  at  that 
period  of  his  life. 

Dr.  W.,  as  every  man  of  like  talents  and- education  must, 
always  acquitted  himself  well  in  the  pulpit.  He  did  not, 
however,  appear  in  his  greatest  strength.  He  was  superior 
as  a  controversialist  rather  than  as  a  preacher.  His 
mind  was  argumentative.  He  possessed  vast  reach  and 
power  of  logic.  Very  few,  in  all  society,  could  compete 
with  him.  Had  he  been  a  civilian,  he  must  have  risen  to 
the  first  rank.  His  power  in  debate  was  admirable.  He 
had,  however,  but  few  opportunities  for  displaying  it  ;  and 
these  were  before  ecclesiastical  councils.  They  chiefly  oc- 
curred at  Fitchburgh,  Hollis,  and  Dunstable.  On  these 
occasions  he  delivered  speeches  of  several  hours'  length, 
which  astonished  his  hearers.  They  were  specimens  of 
connected  thought,  force  of  argument  and  command  of 
language,  which  are  seldom  rivalled  even  in  courts  of  judi- 
cature and  legislative  assemblies. 

In  his  reports  made  annually  to  the  Board  of  Missions, 
we  have  a  fair  example  of  the  aspect  and  action  of  Dr. 
W.'s  mind.  He  exhibits  the  transactions,  on  which  he  re- 
ports, in  their  motive,  expediency,  importance,  success  or 
failure,  in  connection  with  all  their  reasons  and  relations. 
We  see  in  them  the  enlightened  and  efficient  man  of  busi- 
ness, as  well  as  the  christian  and  the  philanthropist. 

Is  the  question  put,  why  was  not  Dr.  W.  a  more  popular 
preacher  ?  But  he  was  as  good  a  pulpit-orator  as  Dr.  Woods, 
Dr.  Burton,  Dr.  Emmons,  and  Professor  Stuart,  though  not 
equal  to  Drs.  Dwight,  Nott,  Griffin  and  Beecher.  It  is  not 
the  greatest  men  that  are  the  most,  popular  speakers.  But 
why  was  he  more  powerful  in  extempore  debate  than  he 
could  be  in  a  studied  sermon  ?  We  must  refer  it  to  his 
individuality.  No  man  is  just  like  another  man.  Great 
men,  intellectual  men,  sensitive  men,  and  good  men,  do  not 
possess  greatness,  intellectuality,  sensibility  and  goodness, 
all  on  the  very  same  type.  Every  man  has  his  gift,  but  a 
great  gift  is  not  a  universal  one. 
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Dr.  W.  had  a  peculiarity  in  public  discourse,  and  even  in 
conversation,  which  uncandid  people  called  affectation.  It 
is  not  easy  to  describe  it.  In  attempting  a  description  we 
shall  probably  fail.  With  this  admission,  then,  we  say, 
that  it  commenced  by  lifting  up  the  eyes  and  chin,  includ- 
ing a  slight  throwing  back  of  the  head  ;  accompanying 
this,  a  small  smack  of  the  lips  ;  then  a  straightening  of  the 
arms,  throwing  open  of  the  right  hand,  sometimes  also,  of 
the  left,  with  an  inward  and  backward  motion  of  the  fin- 
gers. Sometimes  apart  of  this,  but  not  the  whole.  He 
was  probably  unconscious  of  it,  himself.  His  people  at 
Salem  seem  to  have  made  no  account  of  it :  but  there  were 
those  in  his  native  town  to  whom  it  was  exceedingly  of- 
fensive. One  of  the  wags  of  Hollis,  having  pronounced  it 
affectation,  on  being  told  it  was  Samuel  Worcester's  natural 
way,  remarked,  "  Well,  be  it  so,  if  I  had  such  a  natural 
way ',  the  first  thing  I  would  do,  should  be  to  get  cured  of 
it." 

The  question  has  often  been  put,  which  of  the  1\to  broth- 
ers was  the  greater  man,  Noah  or  Samuel  ?  It  is  not  easy 
to  compare  them,  on  account  of  the  differences.  Samuel 
was  educated  at  college,  Noah  at  the  district  school.  Sam- 
uel was  a  conservative  ;  Noah  acted  on  the  principle  of 
progress.  Had  Noah  stood  to  the  post  of  conservatism  as 
Samuel  did,  he  would  not  have  acquired  a  greater  fame  ;  and 
had  Samuel  broken  away  from  this  post,  he  might,  perhaps, 
have  outstripped  the  fame  of  his  eldest  brother.  It  is  for 
a  future  age  to  give  the  verdict. 

It  should  also  be  considered  that  Samuel  died  premature- 
ly. He  was  but  fifty  years  old  at  his  death.  Noah  reached 
almost  to  the  age  of  eighty.  Thirty  years  make  a  great 
difference  in  the  term  of  a  man's  public  life:  the  time 
for  acquiring  reputation. 

Dr.  W.'s  health  begun  to  fail  in  IS  19  ;  muscular  debili- 
ty and  loss  of  flesh.  In  the  spring  of  1820  he  took  a  tour 
to  the  South,  with  the  hope  of  being  benefitted.  He  sail- 
ed to  New  Orleans  and  from  thence  travelled  a  thousand 
miles  through  the  woods  of  Mississippi.  Alabama  and  Ten- 
nessee, visiting  the  missionary  stations  on  the  route,  and 
giving  the  brethren  in  them  his  affectionate  and  christian 
counsels.  Having  reached  Brainerd,  in  the  south-west 
corner  of  Tennessee,  his  progress  was  arrested  j  his  consti- 
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tution  gave  way,  and  a  few  lingering  days  brought  his  life 
to  a  close.  He  died  as  a  christian,  falling  asleep  with  the 
smile  of  faith  and  hope  on  his  lips. 

".The   chamber  where   the   good   man   meets   his  fate 

Is    privileged   beyond   the    common   walk 

Of  virtuous   life,    quite   in   the   verge   of  heaven." 

S.  F. 


SOLITARY  MUSINGS. 

As   when   the    morning  beameth 
The    shades    of  darkness    fly, 
As   when   the    sleeper  dreameth 
The    hours    glide    swiftly    by, 
As   when   the    sun    declineth 
Its    bright    hues   fade    away, 
So    fleet,    while    manhood    pineth, 
Hath   passed    life's    early   day. 

Its   dreams,    so   fondly   cherished, 

Have    faded,    and    are   not, 

Its    proudest    hopes   are   perished, 

Its    visions    are    forgot; 

Its    pleasures   all    have    vanished  — 

The   guiltless  joys   of  youth  — 

The    strife    of   years    has   banished 

Its   innocence    and   truth. 

The   world    is   dark   and   dreary, 

It6    sky    is    overcast, 

Disheartened,    sad,    and   weary, 

I    turn    me    to    the    past; 

Its   visions   flash   before   me, 

All    fresh,    as    in    their   bloom, 

The   spell    of    youth   conies   o'er   me  — 

My    heart   forgets    its    gloom. 

M. 
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It  is  good  to  cull  instruction  from  the  flowers  of  Fiction, 
to  leave  the  contemplation  of  real  character  in  History  and 
Biography,  for  the  consideration  of  ideal  creations.  Many 
are  these  semblances  of  reality,  developing  the  noblest 
qualities  of  human  nature,  exhibiting  the  passions  and  the 
feelings  as  they  are,  and  with  the  tinge  of  romance  giving 
to  them  a  coloring  of  what  they  should  be.  But,  among 
these  various  ideals,  Dickens'  character  of  Little  Nell  is  one 
of  the  most  excellent.  Others  with  a  prouder  loftiness  of 
mind  may  have  been  portrayed,  but  never  those  of  greater 
purity.  Others  may  have  been  set  forth  with  virtues  more 
brilliant,  yet  never  more  serene  and  beauteous.  Others  by 
their  sternness  or  irresistible  courage  may  seem  more  god- 
like, but  none  more  angelic. 

As  usual,  Dickens  has  chosen  his  heroine  from  the  hum- 
bler walks  of  life  ;  whose  birth  has  no  charms  of  royalty, 
and  whose  ties  of  relationship  but  connect  her  with  pover- 
ty's great  family  in  the  proud  metropolis  of  England.  But, 
in  his  history  of  the  little  wanderer,  he  appears  in  a  new 
form  ;  the  flash  of  wit  is  quenched  in  the  deep  pathos  of 
his  feelings  ;  and  his  more  rough,  sarcastic  humor  is  lost  in 
the  smooth  beauty  of  his  thoughts.  Here  he  has  shown 
that  the  true  spirit  of  poetry  exists  within  him,  that  his 
mind  while  great,  is  beautiful.  It  implies  a  great  mind, 
with  eccentric  views,  to  satirize  the  vices  and  follies  of  the 
world  ;  but  a  greater — amid  all  this — to  be  able  sometimes 
to  trace  out  innocence  and  virtue,  and  become  their  eulo- 
gist. This  character  will  live  in  esteem,  when  his  other 
more  peculiar  representations  shall  be  forgotten  ;  when  their 
wit  and  humor  shall  have  perished  with  the  occasions  which 
called  them  forth — still  will  the  pathos  of  this  character 
remain  admired.  When  Wellerisms  and  Pickwickian  ex- 
ploits shall  be  unheeded,  the  story  of  the  wandering  girl 
will  be  perused  with  pleasure.  Satiric  descriptions,  with 
their  local  allusions,  though  for  the  present,  they  may  gain 
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the  meed  of  popular  favor,  yet  they  can  not  live  like  thoughts 
appealing  to  other  !  sentiments,  and  to  our  deeper  sympa- 
thies. An  Horatian  ode,  with  its  simple  description  of 
passions  and  emotions,  loses  none  of  its  interest  by  the 
lapse  of  .time  ;  while  many  a  witty  Satire  becomes  dull, 
because  with  time  has  vanished  the  Jiving  force  of  its  allu- 
sions. 

Perhaps  nowhere,  has  innocence  and  childish  simplicity 
been  more  naturally  and  beautifully  portrayed,  than  here. 
Indeed  that  sweetness  of  expression,  which  Raphael  has 
given  to  children's  faces  on  his  tapestry  seems  here  trans- 
ferred to  character.  The  pencil  of  the  artist  would  seem 
almost  to  have  left  that  outward  loveliness,  to  trace  with 
still  fairer  lines  these  inward  charms.  What  a  picture  of 
innocence  is  that,  when  alone  in  the  dark  old  shop,  amid 
those  gloomy  figures  and  relics  of  by-gone  chivalry,  she 
says  her  "artless  "  prayers  and  sleeps  "smiling  through  her 
light  and  sunny  dreams."  How  mild  that  innocence  as 
among  the  Ladies  of  the  School,  she  wept  in  silence  at 
their  thoughtless  taunts.  How  calm  when  in  the  old 
church,  "she  sat  down  and  gazing  around  with  a  feeling  of 
awe  tempered  with  a  calm  delight,  felt  that  now  she  was 
happy  and  at  rest."  It  is  an  interesting  thought  that  this 
may  be  but  a  '  copy  '  of  real  character.  Here  and  there 
may  be  seen  the  poor  child  moving  along  the  streets  of 
London,  jostled  by  the  scions  of  Royalty,  and  shrinking 
from  the  gaze  of  the  unfeeling  crowd:  doubtless  were  some 
keen  observer  there,  he  might  read  in  the  downcast  look 
and  rising  tear  of  "  many  a  broken  heart  too  good  for  this 
world.  "  Nay  could  he  analyze  that  tear,  he  might  per- 
haps divulge  a  history  as  thrilling  as  the  story  of  the  child 
in  the  "Old  Curiosity  Shop.  "  As  I  once  read  of  a  poor 
girl,  who,  when  having  proffered  to  a  stranger,  her  only 
rose  blooming  by  the  walls  of  Westminster  Abbey,  turned 
to  weep  over  its  flowerless  stem,  I  thought  that  perhaps,  it 
needed  but  the  keen  perception  of  a  Dickens,  to  deduce 
another  long  pathetic  tale  from  such  emotions  excited,  it 
might  be,  in  view  of  her  own  lone  condition.  And  that  it 
would  be  well,  if  the  tears  and  sighs  of  England's  poor 
should  suggest  to  the  "  Historian  of  Little  Nell  "  more  and 
more  histories  as  excellent. 

No  other  character  in  Fiction  more  calls  the  feelings  of 
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the  reader  into  sympathy.  Many  have  wept  as  they  have 
read  this  story  who  never  wept  before  at  fiction.  Though 
great,  there  is  nothing  in  the  greatness  which  romantic  im- 
agination has  given  it  which  the  mind  must  more  wonder 
at  than  love;  nothing  which  it  cannot  fully  appreciate.  It 
is  all  absorbing;  its  tender  melancholy  takes  full  possession 
of  the  reader's  mind.  But  it  is  a  grateful  melancholy;  the 
mind's  purest  vesture,  clothed  in  which,  as  in  a  sacred  robe 
it  durst  not  touch  what  is  unclean.  It  irresistibly  steals 
over  the  reader's  thoughts — as  he  contemplates  her  in  the 
old  church-yard,  weeding  only  the  graves  of  the  young, 
with  a  strange  sympathy,  a  presentiment  of  her  own  early 
death.  Or  as  he  reflects  upon  her  loneliness  of  mind,  as 
she  follows  at  a  distance,  the  two  sisters  in  their  rambles — 
rising  when  they  rise,  sitting  when  they  sit,  and  weeping 
when  they  depart,  unconscious  of  her  presence.  There  is 
a  calm,  melancholy  solemnity,  which  comes  over  him,  who 
considers  her  unearthly  dreams  of  the  "  little  scholar,  of 
the  roof  opening,  and  column  of  bright  faces  rising  far 
away  into  the  sky  and  looking  down  upon  her  asleep.  " 
When  "  the  quiet  spot  outside  seemed  to  remain  the  same, 
save  that  there  was  music  in  the  air  and  a  sound  of  angel's 
wings.  "  Who  can  rise  from  the  perusal  of  all  this,  with- 
out better  feelings?  Who  durst  harbor  one  improper 
thought,  while  standing  on  such  holy  ground?  That 
charm  of  romance,  which  enthralls  the  mind  in  the  first 
chapter  of  the  story,  remains  unbroken  to  the  end.  It  is  a 
fragile  charm  ;  by  one  improper  word  it  would  be  broken. 
But  not  by  one  wrong  sentiment,  nor  one  witticism,  is  the 
entrancing  spell  destroyed.  From  the  time  she  asks  with 
childish  confidence  to  be  directed  through  the  streets  of 
London,  till  in  her  far  off  and  romantic  home  she  dies,  she 
is  in  sentiment  and  description  the  same  "dear,  gentle,  no- 
ble Nell.  "  Who  does  not  love  the  pleasing  charm,  even  if 
the  beauty  which  excites  it  be  not  real  ?  Shall  not  human 
nature  created  "  little  lower  than  the  angels,  "  be  profited 
in  viewing  such  angelic  creations  ?  Shall  not  a  few  ideal 
shades  be  scattered  over  the  broad  picture  of  Reality  ? 

H. 
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It  was  on  a  sultry  afternoon  in  August,  that  the  one- 
horse  waggon  of  the  mail-carrier  was  driven  with  no  little 
ostentation  to  the  door  of  the  '  Bloomdale  Hotel,  '  to  dis- 
charge a  passenger.  A  portly  valise  and  gun-case  were 
carefully  taken  from  the  vehicle  ;  and  the  new-comer,  a 
young  man  of  twenty,  announced  to  the  astonished  land- 
lord his  intention  to  spend  a  few  days  at  Bloomdale. 

'  Certainly,  sir, '  said  Mr.  Pursy,  as  soon  as  he  recovered 
from  the  surprise  into  which  this  declaration  had  thrown 
him.     '  Room,  sir? ' 

1  If  you  please. ' 

The  stranger  was  ushered  into  a  neat  and  comfortable 
apartment,  and  left  to  make  those  ablutions  and  changes  of 
apparel  which  travel  had  rendered  necessary.  When  he 
reappeared,  nis  host  took  occasion  in  a  long  and  apparently 
satisfactory  scrutiny,  to  imprint  on  his  memory  the  general 
outlines  of  the  stranger's  air  and  figure.  He  was  tall  and 
rather  slender,  with  a  profusion  of  dark  hair,  and  deep-set 
black  eyes.  His  dress  was  showy  and  fashionable,  and  his 
manner  somewhat  jaunty. 

'Well,  Mr.  Mills,'  said  Mr.  Pursy  — he  had  read  the 
name  on  the  valise,  —  l  it's  a  powerful  warm  day.  ' 

'  It  is  warm.  ' 

'Perhaps,  though,  it  has  been  warmer  in  the  part  of  the 
country  where  you've  been  stayin  lately.  ? 

s  Perhaps  it  has.  ' 

'  Where  have  you  been  tyin  up,  along  back,  if  it  aint  a 
sarcy  question.  ' 

I  At  New  York.  ' 

I I  want  to  know  !  Do  you  make  it  your  home  there,  or 
somewhere  else  ? ' 

'In  the  South. ' 

'Do  tell  ! '  exclaimed  the  inquisitive  landlord,  as  vague 
ideas  of  pistols  and  bowie  knives  floated  through  his  mind. 
1  Be  you  any  kin  to  Judge  Mills  of  this  state  ? ' 
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'  Distant. '  replied  the  other  with  a  gesture  of  impatience  : 
whereupon  Mr.  Pursy,  perhaps  in  dread  of  the  summary 
administration  of  Lynch  law  on  his  proper  person,  hastily 
withdrew,  in  order  to  communicate  to  his  '  moiety  :  the  in- 
formation of  which  he  had  possessed  himself. 

1  That  young  fellur  a  Sutherner!  '  cried  the  good  lady, 
as  if  the  gentleman  in  question  were  an  ocelot  or  an  ana- 
conda. '  Massy  sake  alive  !  I  wonder  if  he  carries  weapons 
round  with  him.  ' 

Half  an  hour  after,  Mrs.  Pursy,  in  a  faded  silk  calash 
bonnet,  and  parasol  of  the  same,  was  observed  to  sally  forth 
and  make  a  great  number  of  short  calls  upon  her  immedi- 
ate neighbors.  It  will  readily  be  inferred  that  the  stranger's 
arrival  did  not  pass  wholly  unheeded. 

Three  days  had  elapsed, —  which  young  Mills  had  pass- 
ed in  his  chamber,  with  the  exception  of  an  occasional 
ramble  over  the  neighboring  hills  with  his  gun.  —  when 
Mrs.  Pursy  received  an  invitation  to  'drink  tea'  with  Mrs. 
Curis,  the  post-master's  lady. 

Accordingly,  at  the  appointed  time,  the  worthy  landlady 
seaced  herself  in  the  back  parlor  of  Mr.  Curis'  dwelling, 
Mr.,  or  more  properly  'Squire  Curis,  was  as  usual,  engaged 
in  the  duties  of  his  honest  vocation,  as  tanner;  while  his 
better  half  remained  to  'make  up'  and  'distribute'  the 
scanty  portion  of  epistolary  correspondence  which  fell  to 
the  lot  of  Bloomdale. 

'What  news  by  to-day's  mail?  '  inquired  the  visitor. 

'  Well,  that's  jest  what  I  was  goin  to  speak  to  you  about. 
Here's  a  letter  and  paper  directed  to  Francis  Mills,  the 
young  feller  that  puts  up  at  your  house.  I  looked  into  the 
paper  to  see  what  there  was  stirrin,  and  the  very  fust  line  I 
set  my  eyes  on,  I'll  read  you.  ' 

Here  the  lady  fumbled  in  a  capacious  pocket,  and  ab- 
stracted therefrom  a  huge  pair  of  spectacles,  which  she 
placed  astride  her  nose  and  read  as  follows: 

'  Burglary.  Last  evening  a  store  was  entered  in  Maiden 
Lane,  owned  by  S.  S.  and  I.  Smith,  of  this  city,  (New 
York.)  A  considerable  sum  of  money,  and  goods  to  the 
amount  of  $800  were  stolen.  An  officer  was  put  on  scent 
of  the  robber  instantly,  but  no  clue  to  his  course  has  yet 
been  obtained.     Suspicion  rests  on  a  young   man  named 

F M ,  who  was  formerly  in  the  employ  of  Messrs. 

Smith. 
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'  P.  S.  Since  writing  the  above  we  learn  that  the  young 
man  has  been  traced  to  Boston,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
gone  into  the  country,  to  elude  the  officers  of  justice.  He 
is  tall  and  rather  good  looking — dresses  fashionably.  ' 

1  There,  '  said  Mrs.  Curis,  dropping  the  paper  into  her  lap; 
•'  that  is  plain  as  preaehin.  P— — M ,  stands  for  Fran- 
cis Mills, —  the  description  is  exact,  and  he  says  himself 
he  has  been  livin  in  New  York.  ' 

'  Jes  '  so.  Ever  since  he  put  up  at  my  house,  to  tell  the 
truth,  I've  had  my  suspicions  on  him.  There  he  sets  in 
his  room  all  day  long,  doin  nobody  knows  what,  though 
I've  watched  him  considerable  through  the  key-hole.  And 
then  his  bein  a  Sutherner —  ' 

Yes,  interrupted  the  post  mistress, — '  but  that  aint  all.  1 
squeezed  the  letter  open  so  as  to  get  a  peep  inside,  and 
what  do  you  think  it  was  about?  ' 

'  Lor,  I  do'nt  know,  I'm  sure,  Miss  Curis. ' 

1  It  was  about  dividin  the  property; — the  goods  he  stole 
of  course.  And  then  there  was  somethin  about  pistols, 
but  I  did'ntsee  that  plain.  ' 

'  Goodness  my  sake,  Miss  Curis. ' 

1  Yes  ma'am,  and  I  ha'n't  felt  safe  since,  I  declare. 
Why,  we  shall  all  be  robbed  and  murdered,  for's  I  know. 
But  I  shall  jest  tell  my  husband,  when  he  gets  back,  and 
we'll  see  if  somethin  can't  be  done.  He's  a  justice  of 
the  peace;  and  I  guess  he  can  make  the  young  chaps  stan 
round.      We'll  see,  Miss  Pursy,  we'll  see.  ' 

The  next  morning,  as  our  hero  was  seated  at  his  table 
engaged  in  the  examination  of  a  packet  of  old  papers,  he 
was  surprised  by  a  loud  knock  at  his  door. 

'  Come  in. ' 

Three  men  to  his  amazement  burst  instantly  into  the 
room,  and  roughly  seized  him. 

'  Hands  off, '  he  cried,  at  the  same  time  vainly  struggling 
to  free  himself  from  their  sinewy  grasp. 

'  You  need'nt  try  to  get  away, '  said  one  of  the  intruders, 
drawing  a  folded  paper  from  his  pocket, — '  that  aint  no 
manner  of  use.  We  do'nt  act  without  orders,  and  you'd 
better  come  before  the  'Square  peaceably.  ' 

'  Out  what's  the  meaning  of  all   this?' 

'  We  are  ordered  to  arrest  you  on  suspicion  of  a  robbery, 
that  happened  in  New  York,  last  week  sometime.  ' 
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1  A  robbery?  '  echoed  onr  hero,  bursting,  to  the  amaze- 
ment of  his  captors,  into  a  roar  of  laughter.  '  That's  rich. 
But  let  go  my  collar,  my  good  fellows,  and  I'll  go  with  you 
quietly;  otherwise  you'll  be  reduced  to  the  unpleasant  ne- 
cessity of  carrying  rne.  ' 

'Squire  Curds,  arrayed  in  his  '  bettermost  suit '  of  black, 
sat  gravely  awaiting  the  return  of  the  emissaries  of  the 
law.  A  copy  of  the  '  Revised  Statutes, '  an  inkstand,  and 
half  a  sheet  of  foolscap  were  lying  on  the  table  before 
him.  Upon  the  entrance  of  the  sheriff  with  his  prisoner,  he 
put  on  an  air  of  dignity. 

'  Mr.  Curis,  '  said  the  young  man,  struggling  to  repress  a 
smile, — '1  come  here  upon  a  very  unexpected  charge,  and 
should  be  glad  to  learn  the  grounds  of  my  apprehension.  ' 

'  Why,  my  wife  see  a  notice  in  the  paper  a  day  or  two 
since,  that  a  robbery  had  been  committed  in  New  York,  by 
a  man  whose  name  begun  with  F.  M.  and  the  description 
answers  to  yourn,  completely.  ' 

1  But  is  a  peaceable  traveller  to  be  arrested,  merely  be- 
cause his  initials  and  looks  happen  to  be  like  those  of  some 
rascal?  ' 

'No  Square,  that  aint  all.  You  haint  gin  any  account  of 
yourself  since  you've  been  in  the  place — ' 

'  But,  my  good  sir,  I'm  not  obliged  to  tell  every  man  I 
meet,  my  business  or  my  family  secrets.  ' 

'  But  you  can't  deny  that  you  received  a  letter  yesterday 
about  the  division  of  the  property  and — and — and  so  forth?' 

1  I  could  have  found  out  the  contents  of  my  letter  with- 
out putting  you  to  the  trouble  of  reading  them  first,  '  said 
Mills,  —  l  but  here  is  the  letter  in  my  pocket  book;  will  you 
do  me  the  favor  to  read  it? ' 

,  Aug.  9. 

'  My  dear  Nephew, 

I  write  you  this  line  to  say  I  shall  be  in  Bloomdale  very 
shortly.  I  have  recently  been  much  engaged  in  the  settle- 
ment of  your  lamented  father's  estate.  ^  The  property  is  in 
a  confused  condition,  but  in  the  adjustment  I  am  confident 
you  and  your  brothers  will  be  perfectly  satisfied.  Know- 
ing your  attachment  to  the  sword  and  pistols  of  your  fa- 
ther, I  have  reserved  them  for  you. 

Your  affectionate  uncle, 

John  Mills, 
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Scarcely  had  the  magistrate  succeeded  in  deciphering  the 
signature  at  the  bottom  of  the  sheet,  when  the  door  was 
thrown  open,  and  a  tall,  middle-aged  gentleman  entered  the 
room. 

1  Why-,  Frank,  he  exclaimed,  grasping  our  hero's  hand; 
1  what  nonsense  is  this  ?  They  tell  me  at  the  tavern  you 
are  arrested  on  suspicion  of  burglary.  ' 

'Allow  me,  '  said  the  young  man,  turning  to  Mr.  Curis, 
— to  introduce  Judge  Mills,  the  writer  of  that  letter,  of 
whom  you  may  perhaps  have  hoard,  already.  ' 

The  magistrate  bowed  and  blushed,  while  he  stammered 
an  apology,  and  cursed  his  wife's  foolish  inquisitiveness. 

1  Ah,'  said  the  Judge,  — '  if  there's  a  woman  in  the  case, 
it  is  easily  accounted  for.  Frank  never  was  a  favorite  with 
the  ladies.  But  I  suppose  you  will  have  no  objection  to 
discharge  him,  upon  my  vouching  for  his  respectability.  ' 

'  To  be  sure,  Judge  Mills.  If  it  had  not  been  for  my 
meddlesome  old  woman,  1  should  not  have  made  such  an 
etarnal  fool  of  myself,  any  way. ' 

'  Oh,  never  mind,  Mr.  Curis,  all's  well,  that  ends  well. 
Good  morning.  ' 

It  was  observed  that  for  some  time  after  this  transaction, 
the  influence  of  Mrs.  Curis  over  her  liege  lord  sensibly  de- 
clined, and  that  on  one  occasion  he  went  so  far  as  to  sign  a 
warrant  without  even  asking  her  advice.  But  the  next 
morning  he  appeared  with  a  graver  air  than  usnal;  and 
when  one  of  his  cronies  asked  him,  jokingly,  'if  his 
woman  had'nt  been  givin  him  some  sauce, '  he  shook  his 
head  and  sighed  deeply  — 

Be  that  as  it  may,  it  was  distinctly  seen,  ever  after,  that 
the  affairs  of  the  Squire  and  his  amiable  consort  were  'in 
statu  quo  ante  bellum.  '  H. 
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O'er  the  stormy  skirt  of  his  conquer' d  land, 

A  Polish  warrior  passed; 
The  sabre  was  broken  that  arm'd  his  hand, 

And  the  red  drops  ebbing  last ; 
And  he  wepl  as  lie  paus'd  on  the  rocky  strand, 

And  aside  bis  helmet  cast. 

And  the  sea-breeze  lifted  his  matted  hair, 
As  he  looked  on  the  broad  bine  main — 

That  look!  'twas  the  last  of  a  soul's  despair, 
And  he  wept  like  a  child  again; 

"Sarmatia! "  he  cried  "  of  the  Brave  and  Fair,  " 
Thou  art  drench'd  with  life's  red  rain! 

How  oft  have  the  maidens  of  Warsaw  wept, 

Presaging  this  fatal  day; — 
O,  God!  while  thy  mercy  hath  silent  slept, 

A  kingdom  hath  passed  away ! 
The  sword  of  the  pagan  hath  o'er  it  swept, 

And  the  steeds  of  Finland  Bay. 

Then  a  light  broke  down  from  a  veil  of  clouds, 

And  fell  on  the  deep  hush'd  sea, 
Disclosing  a  ship  with  her  gallant  shrouds 

And  her  pennant  rlntt'ring  free, 
And  her  decks  were  moving  with  noiseless  crowds, 

As  she  near'd  the  sheltering  lee. 

Athwart  the  wave  like  a  meteor's  spark 

Shot  a  boat  with  muffled  oar, 
And  bore  him  off  to  the  emigrant  bark, 

To  visit  his  land  no  more, — 
When  the  morning  came  with  its  singing  lark, 

'  Twas  a  dim  speck  seen  from  shore. 

A  child  next  day  by  the  ocean  strayed, 

To  gather  the  stranded  shell, 
And  its  blue  eye  fell  on  a  broken  blade, 

That  some  hand  had  wielded  well, 
And  deep  in  the  sand  where  the  fragments  laid 

Was 3  written  the  word  — '  Farewell ! ' 
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SEMBLANCE    AND    REALITY    OF 
AUTHORSHIP. 

The  birth   of  a  great  idea  is  an  event  of  deep  and  real 
interest.      Silently   it  makes  its  appearance  in  the  world, 
not  the  product  of  sterile  chance,  but  the  offspring   of  a 
deeply  reflecting  mind.     To  that  mind,  it  may  be  the  re- 
ward of  patient  and  laborious  research   in   the  depths  of 
truth.     It  is  a  noble   treasure,  which,  perhaps,  has  always 
existed,  but  has  hitherto  escaped  human  observation.    Once 
introduced,   however,   it   is  rapidly  communicated   to  ten 
thousand   other  minds,  and  becomes  incorporated  in  each  ; 
to  some,  perhaps,  an  acquisition  of  inestimable  value.     In 
one  case,  it  may  serve  to  strengthen  a  weak  point  of  char- 
acter ;  in  another,  it  may  dispel   doubts,  which  had  long 
been  entertained,    and  thus  establish  belief  in  important 
truths.     Sometimes  it   may  come  to  a  man  as  a  messenger 
from  above,  to  teach  him  the  dignity  and  exalted  capacities 
of  his  nature,  and  raise  his  contemplation  from  the  sensual 
to   the  spiritual.     Not  unfrequently  it  gives  rise   to  other 
thoughts,  which  proceed  until  the  man  discerns  himself  in 
a  new  world,  where  every  object  he  sees,  conveys  a  power- 
ful impulse  to  his  mind.     But  what,  in  these  times,  gives  a 
new  idea  its  chief  interest,  is  its  rareness.     Seldom  do  we 
meet  with  a  great  and  impressive  thought,  which  can  claim 
to  be  new.     This  may  seem  strange,  if  we  multiply  the 
hosts  of  living  authors  into  the  results  of  their  individual 
labors.     Books  apparently  new,  are  so  abundant,  that  could 
daily  newspapers  find  nothing  else  to  advertise,  they  might 
almost   be  supported  by  the  list  of  new  publications.     But 
the  matter  of  those  which  are  worth  reading,  consists,  for 
the  most  part,  of  old   thoughts  newly  clothed  and  newly 
associated.     And   where  the  new  mode  of  presentation  is 
preferable  in  respect  to  clearness  and  power,  some  good  has 
been  attained.     Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  old  ideas,  in  new 
arrangements,  may  be  employed  for  various  important  ends; 
in  the  same  way  as  the  same  material  may  be  used  in  build- 
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ing  different  stru  but  that  they  may,  with  advantage, 

be  remoulded  into  so  many  diverse  forms  as  we  sec  them, 
admits  of  reasonable  doubt.     In  some  instances,  where  nov- 
elty is  the  only  object  with  the  writer,  the  new  investment 
of  the  thoughts  is  inferior  to  the  old.     Such  sacrifices  of 
utility,   merely   for  effect,  cannot  be  justified.      To   please 
is  not  the  first  object  an  author  should  propose  to  himself; 
he  is  the  world's  servant,  and  the   world  has   interests   of 
vital  importance,  which  he  is  bound  to  consult.     He  who 
has  nothing  to  communicate  which   will  profit,    would  do 
well  to  forego  the  gratification  and  honor  of  authorship, — 
if,  indeed,  it  is  an  honor  to  be  considered  a  worthless  wri- 
ter.    But,  whatever  may   be  said  of  the  paucity  of  new 
ideas,  authors  are  not  to  be   censured   for  it;    they   should 
rather  be  censured  for  not  writing  with  high  and  honorable 
motives.     They  understand  full  well  the  charm  of  novelty 
and  their  reputation,  if  not  their  subsistence,  depends  upon 
their  originality.     One  would  suppose  that,   in   these   cir- 
cumstances, there  could  be  no  lack  of  effort  on  their  part, 
to  present  what  is  not  trite.     And   it  is   so.     They  make 
long  and  tedious   voyages  of  discovery,   hoping   to   fall  in 
with  some  region  hitherto  unexplored,  and,  by  enlarging  the 
boundaries  of  human  knowledge,  to  gain  not  merely  a  liv- 
ing here,  but  immortality  hereafter, — a   hope  which  few 
ever  realize.     Some  deeming  truth  entirely  destitute  of  in- 
terest, and  despairing  of  making  discoveries  on  solid  ground, 
try  the  resources  of  fiction.     These  are  thought  inexhaus- 
tible, and  capable  of  affording  novelty  for  many  ages  yet. 
But  perhaps  it  would  be  well  for  them  to  reflect   that,   all 
the  creations  of  the  imagination  can  never  add  one  iota  to 
substantial  realities.     The  evil  seems  to  be  this:  many  write 
solely  for  distinction  and  effect.     All  things  needed  in  the 
attempt  are  easily  obtained,  and  who  does  not  desire  fame, 
even  though  it  may  not  be  quite  immortal  ?     Without  tri- 
al, no  one  knows  what  he  can  accomplish,  and  there  may 
be  a  feeble  chance,  at  least,  of  securing  a  name.      So  weak 
is  human  nature,  that  it  really  does  pursue  such  a  phantom; 
so  base,  that  it  will  consent  to  act  from  the  impulse  of  such 
motives.     And  then  too,  there  is  present  effect.     It  is  grati- 
fying to  be  called  a  man  of  much  wit  and  humor;  or  to  be 
praised    for   possessing    great   powers    of    invention.     But 
there  are  high  and  honorable  exceptions,  in  this  general  ser- 
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vility  to  a  perverted  popular  taste,  and  low  ambition. 
There  are  some  who  write  to  give  vent  to  great,  and  irre- 
pressible thoughts.  They  have  an  important  message  to 
declare,  and  must  speak  out.  They  find  a  powerful  and 
justifying  motive  for  becoming  authors,  in  the  impulses  of 
their  own  minds.  Their  aim  is  not  to  make  a  book,  which 
may  serve  to  introduce  them  to  the  world,  and  perpetuate 
their  names,  but. to  instruct  and  benefit  society.  And  their 
thoughts,  drawn  from  the  fountain  of  eternal  truth,  shall 
live,  not  only  through  all  time,  but  forever.  Immortality  is 
rarely  gained  by  those  in  whom  it  is  the  chief  desire.  It  is 
oftener  secured  by  those  who  do  not  seek  it,  but  are  su- 
premely devoted  to  a  nobler  end.  Desirable  as  it  may  nat- 
urally appear  to  the  human  mind,  it  should  never  be  pro- 
posed as  the  ultimate  object  of  pursuit.  They  whose 
names  are  household  words  with  all  nations,  and  all  times, 
have  been  the  benefactors  of  their  race.  Their  immortali- 
ty is  the  natural  consequence  of  what  they  did  for  man- 
kind. In  the  emanations  of  their  minds,  successive  ages 
find  a  rich  inheritance.  But  how  few  comparatively  can 
claim  to  be  such  benefactors.  Substract  from  the  wide 
range  of  recent  literature,  all  which  we  may  do  better  than 
to  read,  and  the  mass  might  almost  be  said  to  disappear. 
In  view  of  this  w-e  involuntarily  ask,  Has  the  mind  de- 
generated and  become  unequal  to  the  task  of  grappling  with 
nature,  or,  has  it  already  reached  the  outer  limits  in  every 
science?  Certainly  we  cannot  be  brought  to  believe  the 
latter  supposition,  while  we  entertain  the  notion  of  the  in- 
finitude of  truth;  nor  can  we  more  easily  admit  the  former. 
We  cannot  expel  the  belief  from  our  minds  that,  through 
all  future  time,  men  of  giant  intellects  will  arise,  to  beat 
back  in  endless  succession,  the  limits  of  human  knowledge. 
Men  of  original  minds,  who,  standing  on  a  higher  point 
than  their  predecessors  reached,  will  see  beyond  the  old 
horizon,  and  reveal  wonders  of  which  men,  as  yet,  have 
never  dreamed.  Such  men  are  doubtless  living;  but  so  few 
that  they  might  almost  seem  lost  In  the  multitude. 
Their  superiority,  however,  is  destined  to  be  fully  appreci- 
ated. All  is  not  gold  that  glitters,  and  time  will  corrode  and 
destroy  what  is  merely  seeming  and  worthless.  Posterity 
will  recognize  the  truly  great  of  cur  own  age.  It  will 
look  back  and  see    them    standing   in   solitary    greatness, 
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Their  contemporaries  will  then  be  invisihic.  The  countless 
effusions  of  authors  who  write  for  present  effect,  or  in  the 
vain  hope  of  distinction,  cannot  outlive  the  present.  With 
the  future  they  have  nothing  to  do.  And  it  is  well  they 
have  not;  they  would  be  a  worthless  legacy. 


THE  APPEAL. 

EXTRACT  FROM  THE  DUELLIST. 


Now  they  are  gone.     And  thou,  the  lonely,    feared, 
.Mysterious    Stranger,    art    my    brother,    once 
The    innocent    and    brave    and    loved.     Alas! 
The    change!      Thou    canst   no    longer  justly    claim 
The    good    and    noble    man's    regard;     while    those, 
Who    once    delighted    in    thy    smile,    now    shrink 
In   horror    when    thy   name    is    even    breathed. 
But    let    this   pass.     Where    hast   thou  lived  or   roved 
Since  leaving  home,   and   childhood's  sunny   haunts? 

Amran. 

I    have    seen    kings    and    dwelt    in    palaces; 
But    mostly   have    I    wandered    round    the    world 
To   find    some    spot   of  quietude    and    peace. 
'Tis   all    in   vain.     Earth   has   no   place   for   me. 

Brother. 
And    hast   thou   ruled    thy    burning   passions    well? 
There    is    no   need   of  words    to    answer   that; 
Yet   tell   me  now  the  story  of  thy   deeds. 

Amran. 
Why,   it   were  hard   to   tell   them  all;   nor   would 
The   tale   be   worth   repeating.      I   have  slain 
Some    half    a    dozen    men,    and  kept  my   name 
Thereby    untarnished  —  awed    the    boldest    hearts  — 
Have   met  the  fiercest  frowns,  and  hurled  them  back, 
Breathing   defiance — trod   the    polar   snows 
Of  either    hemisphere  —  inhaled    the    spicy   gales 
Of  Araby  —  And  stood  where   Etna   pours 
Her  lava    forth;     yea,    roamed    the    rugged    world 
For  ten    long   years,   and    when,    this    morn,    I    saw 
These    hills    again,    my    heart   did    leap    in   joy, 
Because    I    fondly    deemed    that   thou   couldst    feel 
The    hi<ih    emotions    that    do    lire  my    breast. 
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Brother 

And    didst   thou    deem    that    I    could    ever   clasp 
Thee    to    my   bosom,    while   thy   reckless   hand 
Was    stained    and   gory   with   a   fellow's   blood? 
Why,    I  have   seen  the  generous  youth,  round  whom 
The    clustering   hopes    of  lovely   orphans    twined, 
Who   was    their   stay,    their   father,  mother,    friends 
Laid    low,    and    for    a    hasty   word;     and   thou 
His   murderer!     Honor,    this?     Then   let   the   word 
Die   on   the   tongues    of  men;   for    'tis   enough 
To    make    the    hottest   blood    congeal    at   once, 
Or,    cold   as    ice,    pour   back   into   the    heart. 
Nay,    hear   me.     Turn   not   suddenly    away; 
For   I   have   thoughts    of  thrilling   import;    words, 
To    utter   ere    this    solemn    hour   pass   by. 
Dost   thou   remember   when   we    silent   stood 
Beside   a   mother's   death-bed?    when   she   clasped, 
Within   her    soft   and    icy    hands,    both  thine 
And    mine,    and   with   a  weak  and   trembling  voice, 
Spake    these    impressive  words: 
"  Be   kind,  forgiving,    gentle,    closely   guard 
And   rule   your  fiery   spirits;  "     then   expired? 
O,    there   was    something   in    those    simple    words'1 
That   seemed    to   penetrate   the   veil   of  life, 
Forewarning   us    of  danger;    for   a   strong. 
And    sudden   passion,    even   then,    did    oft 
O'ertake   us,    and    her   anxious   spirit  saw 
Where   most   we   needed    counsel,   brief,   but  wise; 
Now   while    thou   dost   recall  that   sacred   hour, 
And  while    the   shades   of  night  are  gathering  round 
In   solemn   grandeur  —  in   the   thoughtful,   deep, 
Unbroken    silence    of  this    lonely    spot  — 
In   presence    of  the    unseen,    spirit-world, 
And   Him   whose    hand    hath   o'er   us   placed 
The   garniture    of  heaven  —  here,   I   charge 
Thee   to   abjure   the   worship   of  that   dark, 
And   ghostly   phantom,    honor. 

JLmran. 
I    am   as   nature   made   me,    and   I   ne'er 
Will   change   to   mar  her   finished,   goodly   work. 

Brother. 
Thou   hast   a   father   still,    whose   snowy   locks, 
And   sightless  eye,   and   trembling   voice,    bespeak 
Thy   reverence.     Death  has  marked  him  for  his  prey, 
And  none  can  ward  the  blow.     And  while,  last  night, 
Bent   o'er   his  couch,    I    chafed    his    chilling   limbs, 
He    clasped   his  worn  and  withered  hands,  and  said, 
In   tone   of  agony:    "  O    God,    restore 
My   son!  "     And   when    the   hand  of  sleep   is   laid 
Upon   him,    then,    in    dreams   he   murmurs  this 
Same   prayer.     And    even   when   the   fearful   pangs 
Of  fast  dissolving    nature   rack    his   frame, 
He  doth   forget   their    fierceness,    and   put   forth 
That   same    heart-rending    cry,    4tO,    God   restore 
My    Son!'' 
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O,   could    he  see   thee   once   again    before 

The   crimson   tide   shall   cease   to   ebb   and    Bow 

Forever,   hear   thee   speak    of  better    days. 

And    more   substantial    hopes,  this,    this    would   be 

A    cordial    for    his    dying    hour,    worth    moi 

Than    crowns   of    gold. 

J] in  ran. 
I   cannot   change.     The  day  of  hope   has    passed; 
Henceforth  my    path   is   darkness*     Go   and    bid 

My    father    cease    his   unavailing   prayer. 

Brother. 
"My  father   cease   his   unavailing   prayer!" 
Why   I   would   sooner   tear   my   guilty    tongue, 
And    give    it    for    the    hungry    vulture's    prey, 
Than    speak   such   bitter    agonizing    words. 
Aye,   tell   him   not  to  pray!     It   is   his    life 
His   food,    his    only  joy,    the   last   strong   tie 
That   binds    him    yet    to    earth — to    pray    for    thee; 
O,    often    in    the   dead    of  night,    when    sleep 
Enfolds   within    its   silent,    gentle    arms 
The   weary   souls   of  men,    thy   father's    voice 
Hath   risen  o'er   the   the    stillness,    and    his    cry 
Was   strong,    so   strong,    I   thought   it  must   prevail, 
But   he   must   die;   for   hope   deferred   has  been 
A  poison   in   his   breast. 

Ere   since   the  tragic   day   of  thy  first   strife, 
When   noble    Gordon  fell,    he   has   not   smiled, 
He    has   not    slept,  as    men    are    wont   to    sleep, 
A    single    hour    since   then;    but    day    and    night, 
His   thoughts   have   been   of  thee;  while  oft  his  eyes 
Are   upward   turned  with   such   a   look   of  deep, 
Unutterable    prayer   as    parents    feel. 

0  God!    to  let  that  generous   father   die, 
Wrestling    in    speechless    agony    of    soul, 
When   thou   canst   make    him   feel   the    exstacy 
Of  bliss,    retiring   from    a   world    of  care 

In  joyful   triumph,   not   in   black   despair. 

Amran. 

Thou   hast   prevailed.     The   high   divinity 
Whose   shadowy   form   hath   lured   me   on   so  long, 
Doth   vanish   at   thy   earnest   words,    and   here 

1  register   my  vow   to   do   the   high 
Behests  of  reason,   kind  forbearance,   love. 

Ava. 
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"  Pigmies  are  pigmies  still,  though  perched  on  Alps, 
And  pyramids  are  pyramids  in  vales." 

It  might  be  an  interesting  subject  of  inquiry  for  some  of 
our  philosophers  to  consider  the  influence  of  free  institu- 
tions on  a  people  in  making  them  prefer  power  and  place 
to  true  greatness.  Wheiher  cr  not  upon  examination  it 
would  be  found  to  be  the  result  of  anything  inherent  to  our 
form  of  government,  still  there  seems  to  be  a  growing  ten- 
dency in  this  country  to  seek  the  show  of  greatness  with  more 
zeal  than  the  reality.  As  there  is  held  to  be  in  govern- 
ments a  sort  of  cycle  or  rotation  from  simple  democracy 
to  aristocracy,  from  aristocracy  to  monarchy,  and  from  this 
fast  to  anarchy,  which  at  length  subsides  to  democracy, 
again  to  be  disturbed,  and  again  to  follow  the  same  course; 
so  there  seerns  to  be  in  the  operations  of  mind  the  same 
order,  and  when  opinions  have  gone  from  their  minimum 
to  their  maximum,  they  return  to  start  afresh,  and  arrive 
at  the  same  goal  with  equal  speed  and  certainty.  At  first 
in  our  simple  sagacity,  we  consider  men  great  because  they 
are  so,  and  esteem  them  because  they  are  worthy;  he  who 
is  deserving  receives  our  confidence,  and  hence  in  the  early 
periods  of  a  government  we  find  just  and  wise  rulers.  But 
authority  brings  with  it  certain  forms, and  badges  are  gran- 
ted to  tried  merit.  These  are  continued  on  the  supposition, 
often  false,  that  the  successor  is  equally  deserving.  Thus 
the  respect  passes  over  by  degrees  from  the  man  to  the  of- 
fice, the  sign  presupposes  the  corresponding  character,  and 
receives  an  equal  honor  with  the  thing  signified.  Somen 
content  themselves  with  mere  form  without  seeking  at  all 
for  worth.  I  say,  this  seems  to  be  the  case.  Yet  the  great 
body  of  men  are  honest  though  deceived.  They  only  who 
seek  for  advancement  are  the  real  actors,  culpable  in 
fact  for  the  whole  system.  The  deception  and  dishonesty 
is  wholly  on  their  part.  It  may  be  safely  asserted  that 
there  never  was  a  truly  upright  man,  possessing  a  high 
sense  of  honor,  in  a  state  of  society  like  our  own,  who  at« 
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tempted  to  obtain  office  by  any  exertions  or  management 
of  his  own.  If  any  case  can  be  shown  it  must  le  looked 
upon  as  an  exception  to  a  great  general  rule.  In  our  coun- 
try, matters  have  come  to  such  a  pass,  from  the  causes  a- 
bove  mentioned,  that  it  is  notorious  that  the  best  men  are 
not  those  who  hold  offices,  audthat  availibility  lias  become 
the  grand  touch-stone  of  merit.  It  may  be  a  comfort  to 
honest  men  whose  hearts  are  paiued  at  such  things,  that 
they  may  still  enjoy  the  solace  of  a  pure  conscience  amid 
this  general  scramble.  For,  as  a  man's  life  consisteth  not  in 
the  abundance  of  the  things  he  possesses,  so  a  man's  great- 
ness consists  not  in  the  artificial  trappings  thrown  around 
him.  No  man  without  character  can  be  worthy  the  least 
respect,  and  no  manly  mind  can  be  in  the  least  gratified, 
with  any  consideration  it  feels  conscious  of  not  deserving, 
or  be  pleased  with  the  occupation  of  any  station  it  does 
not  know  itself  competent  to  fill.  Perhaps  it  may  be  a 
source  of  pride  to  some  thus  to 

"  Get  the  start  of  this  majestic  world, 
And  bear  the  palm  alone,  " 

but  not  to  an  honorable  man.  A  modest  consciousness  of 
superiority  is  perhaps  the  most  satisfying  intellectual  grati- 
fication. True  greatness  is  unambitious  of  outward  show; 
it  desires  the  approval  of  the  heart,  it  avoids  all  ostenta- 
tion. To  the  really  great  man  the  acquirement  of  distinc- 
tion in  itself  affords  no  gratification;  it  is  only  the  being 
thought  worthy  which  confers  any  pleasure.  A  lady 
once  made  a  very  sensible  remark  when  some  one  said  to  her 
that  her  husband  ought  to  be  advanced  to  a  post  of  dis- 
tinction. "  Is  he  worthy  of  it  ?  "  said  she.  "  Certainly,  " 
was  the  reply.  "  Then  I  am  as  well  satisfied  as  if  he  en- 
joyed it;  let  him  remain  as  he  is.  " 

It  is  only  inferior  minds  that  seek  such  distinctions, 
those  who,  sensible  of  their  own  want  of  ability,  seek  to 
solace  themselves  and  astonish  the  simple  by  mere  pagean- 
try. Small  indeed  must  be  the  resources  of  that  man  who 
finds  his  only  comfort  in  the  balloonings  of  a  few  interest- 
ed friends.  On  the  other  hand,  nothing  is  purer  and  more 
permanent  than  the  pleasure  a  noble  mind  derives  from  a 
sense  of  its  own  ability  and  integrity,  for  it  proceeds  from, 
and  depends  upon,  the  mind  alone.     Difficulties,  dangers, 
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neglect,  contempt,  are  no  draw  backs  upon  its  calmness  or 
serenity.  Such  a  mind  opposition  only  strengthens;  it  is  like 
the  oak,  each  blast  it  receives  prepares  it  the  better  to  endure 
the  next.  The  current  of  true  independence  is  no  bab- 
bling one  ;  for  though,  when  obstructed,  it  roars  like  the  cat- 
aract, the  obstacles  once  removed,  it  assumes  its  smooth- 
ness of  surface,  and  not  the  least  wave  raises  its  voice  to 
boast  of  its  late  triumph.  The  petty  cares  and  anxieties 
which  so  often  vex,  disturb  it  not;  they  fall  upon  its  surface, 
and  sink  to  its  bottom,  leaving  no  trace  of  their  existence. 
The  independent  man  is  the  only  man.  Temptations  af- 
fect him  not.  Conscious  of  his  power  to  resist,  firm  in  his 
integrity,  he  gives  his  foes  no  chance  to  assail  him.  So 
though  passion  and  ambition  may  tempt  him,  he  can  say 
with  Macbeth,  though  not  fall  like  him, 

"  I  dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  man, 
Who  dares  do  more,  is  none.  " 
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I  love  the  man  that  is  contented  —  who  lives  in  the  same 
house  that  his  father  lived  in,  and  is  willing  to  die  where 
he  died.  For,  at  every  street-corner,  I  am  beset  by  one  of 
your  busy  '  ne'er  do  weels,  '  who  come  to  me  and  waking 
me  from  some  delightful  reverie  of  the  old  world,  hand 
me,  with  mighty  meaning  looks,  some  subscription  paper, 
a  yard  long,  or  list  of  members  of  some  society.  And  so 
I  am  jostled  and  hustled,  and  regarded  as  a  strange  animal 
because  I  do  not  forthwith  join  the  "  Young  Men's  Associ- 
ation for  the  promotion  of  useful  knowledge  concerning 
the  evil  and  destructive  consequences  arising  from  street 
loafing."  I  spy  the  fellow  at  a  distance,  and  fearful  drop 
into  the  nearest  lane  — but  he  too  has  caught  a  glimpse  of 
me,  and  here  he  comes.     If  an  anatomist  should  see  him 
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he  would  think  one  of  his  '  subjects  '  had  fled  from  the 
dissecting  room — a  lean,  lantern-jawed,  hollow-eyed  spe- 
cimen of  humanity.  A  plague  on  such  fleas  !  I  will  go 
to  my  attic,  and  in  the  luxury  of  my  pipe,  forget  these 
troubles.  Heaven  has  granted  to  me  at  least  one  care-re- 
peller,  and  those  meek  gentlemen  that  stand  upon  my  book 
shelf,  I  like  best  for  friends,  for  they,  at  least,  I  can  get  rid 
of  when  I  choose,  and  have  not  to  wait  their  motions.  I 
have  a  world  here,  bounded  though  it  is  by  four  — no,  six, 
walls,  into  which  no  one  from  that  nonsensically  bustling 
whirligig  that  men  call  the   world,  can  intrude. 

But  ho  !  who's  there?  and  as  I  open  the  valve  of  my 
sanctum,  lo  my  good  landlady,  who,  with  eyes  flowing  with 
tears  at  the  sudden  collision  with  so  much  of  my  self-creat- 
ed atmosphere,  looms  up  through  the  dim  mist  and  informs 
me  that  she  has  joined  the  "  tee-total  abstinence  anti-tobac- 
co association,"  and  that  she  can  have  no  more  smoking  in 
her  house.  "  I  should  think  too,  you  would  be  ashamed — 
a  young  man  of  so  much  promise  as  you  are,  to  spend  so 
much  money  and  waste  so  much  time."  Heavens  !  I  can't 
stand  this  and  that,  too,  before  my  own  household,  so  I  rush 
out  by  her,  leaving  the  old  lady  the  undisputed  right  of 
railing  at  me  behind  my  back.  And  has  reform  come  so 
near  me  ?  Has  it  reached  even  my  dearest  friend,  who  has 
stood  by  me  when  all  others  had  forsaken  me — my  pipe  ? 
Oft  have  I  looked  at  thy  curling  wreaths  as  they  wound 
slowly  up,  and  many's  the  sage  lesson  thou  hast  taught 
me.  I've  often  seen  my  own  self  bodied  forth  in  thee,  and 
thought  of  my  own  dissolution,  as  I  knocked  the  ashes 
from  thy  bowl.  The  ashes  of  last  night  still  lie  at  the 
chimney-corner,  but  where  is  the  spirit  ?  But  must  I  give 
thee  up  ?  This  is  thy  doings,  longlegs  !  A  pest  on  thee  ! 
when  will  thy  starved  spirit  wear  out  its  thread-bare  gar- 
ment— »but  here  thou  comest,  for  when  did  ever  a  man 
mention  the  devil  without  seeing  his  tail,  and  thou  art  his 
own  cousin.  And  so  thou  wouldst  inform  me,  thou  great 
reformer,  that  I  must  be  a  non-resistant,  and  if  one  smite 
me  on  the  right  cheek,  turn  the  other  also.  I  am  tempt- 
ed to  put  thy  principles  to  the  test,  but  that  I  see  by  thy 
motions  that  thy  non-resistance  means  but  the  making  the 
first  assault,  and  leaving  thy  antagonist  in  such  a  state  that 
lie  would  be  unable  to  violate  thy  principles.     Go  to,  hold 
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thy  peace,  lest  I  stick  thee  up  as  a  lamp-post  to  nail  thy 
subscription  paper  ou.  Where  is  thy  other  half?  for  nature 
never  made  such  a  man,  but  some  reformer  as  wild  as  thy- 
self, thinking  thee  large  enough  for  two,  did  split  thee 
lengthwise,  and  so  thou  startest  forth  two  men  as  thick  as 
pasteboard.  Begone,  lest  I  roll  thee  up  to  light  my  pipe 
withal.  My  pipe,  and  so  the  villain  would  dare,  with  sac- 
rilegious hands,  to  touch  what  none  yet  has  with  impunity. 
And  pray,  thou  scant  pattern  for  a  ghost,  what  canst  thou 
say  to  justify  thyself  in  meddling  with  what  is  none  of  thy 
business?  The  evils  of  tobacco,  say  you  ?  But  go  on, 
and  beware — for  every  disrespectful  word,  the  larger  shall 
be  the  quid  that  thou  shalt  digest.  And  so  thou  would'st 
ridicule  the  vile  habit  as  thou  call'st  it  and  thus  thou 
would'st  argue.  My  gorge  rises,  yet  I  can  restrain  myself. 
And  thou  would'st  speak  of  the  vileness  of  the  smell,  as  if 
it  were  possible  for  thee  to  inhale  such  fragrance.  Bless 
thy  stars,  (if  ever  a  single  star  deigns  to  watch  over  thee,) 
that  my  pouch  is  empty  or  thy  blasted  cheeks  should  be 
distended  and  thou  should'st  know  by  experience,  that  my 
friends  are  not  to  be  trifled  with.  But  go  thy  ways,  thou 
art,  after  all,  but  to  be  pitied.  Thou  knowest  not  and 
canst  not  know  the  pleasures  of  the  pipe  —  the  pipe,  why 
man,  or  jather  vision,  the  "  king  of  Cloudland  "  proves  it, 
right  out  and  out,  that  it  is  no  more  nor  less  than  the  divine 
being  that  Prometheus  formed  of  clay,  not  that  thon 
would'st  know  anything  of  Prometheus,  but  perhaps  by 
hard  toil  might  learn,  if  such  a  thing  could  exist  in  such  a 
leaky  head  that  in  any  one  else  we  should  call  brain. 
And  know'st  thou  that  the  shepherds  did  pipe  ?  not  as  mu- 
sicians would  have  it,  blow  a  willow  whistle,  as  nations  in 
their  infancy  use  the  language  of  children,  who  always  say 
pipe,  instead  of  smoke;  it  is  therefore  proved  that  all  allusions 
to  piping  in  ancient  works,  evidently  allude  to  what  we 
call  smoking.     Q,.  E.  D. 

And  so  I  have  waked  up,  have  1,  from  the  even  tenor  of 
my  thoughts  to  prove  anything  to  thee,  away  with  thee! 
And  thou,  my  pipe,  \  have  shown  myself  a  valiant  champion 
for  thee.  Thou  art  my  friend,  my  companion,  my  chum, 
and  you  and  I  will  jaugh  at  such  vain  attacks  on  thy  hon- 
or,— will  dwell  in  the  peaceful  realm  of  the  "  King  of 
Cloudland "  and    true    and   faithful  subjects   will  we  be. 
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Come  not  to  my  bosom  as  the  world's  people  say,  but  to  my 
lips,  that  I  may  breathe  thy  delicious  aroma  and  partake 
of  a  portion  of  thy  pure  spirit.  Blessings  on  him  that 
blesseth  thee.     So  mote  it  be. 


CAELYLE  AND  MACAULAY. 

Perhaps  there  are  no  two  living  authors  who  exert  so 
•great  an  influence  upon  the  reading  community  as  Carlyle 
and  Macaulay.  Every  great  man  exerts  an  influence  more  or 
less,  in  one  way  or  another.  Carlyle  and  Macaulay  are  both 
-great,  as  authors,  by  pretty  general  consent.  But  great- 
ness appears  to  be  the  only  quality  they  have  in  common. 
Addison  and  Flavel  do  not  differ  more  in  their  style  of  wri- 
ting. Macaulay  is  very  clear ;  Carlyle  is  obscure.  Macau- 
lay's  aim  appears  to  be  ease  and  perspicuity;  Carlyle's  od- 
dity and  obscureness.  Macaulay's  greatest  faults  we  should 
say  are  wordiness  and  repetition;  his  beauties,  ease  and 
clearness.  Carlyle's  faults  are  abstruseness  and  singularity; 
beauties,  in  this  respect,  he  has  none.  It  is  not  unjust  to 
compare  them  to  Addison  and  Flavel.  Addison  and  Ma- 
caulay have  beauties  of  a  similar  kind ;  Flavel  and  Carlyle 
have  faults,  but  of  a  different  kind.  Flavel  is  blunt  and 
course  ;  Carlyle  is  nice  enough,  but  obscure.  Of  the  two, 
Flavel  is  preferable  ;  he  is  much  more  easily  compre- 
hended. 

But,  if  possible,  there  is  still  greater  difference  in  their 
manner  of  thinking.  Macaulay  is  a  clear  thinker,  and  a 
sound  reasoner.  He  has  a  perfectly  clear  conception  of 
every  thing  he  attempts  to  write  upon. 

Carlyle  thinks  as  intensely,  but  less  clearly.  He  is  con- 
stantly stretching  after  something  beyond  his  reach,  which, 
judging  from  his  effort,  would  be  well  worth  having,  if  he 
could  only  get  at  it.  In  this  respect  he  is  more  in  error. 
But  in  political  prejudice,  Macaulay  surpasses  Carlyle.     It 
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is  very  evident  that  one  is  a  Whig  and  the  other  a  Tory, 
or  inclined  that  way.  Macaulay  sometimes  suffers  this 
prejudice  to  run  away  with  him.  It  is  very  apparent  in  his 
articles  on  Mitford's  Greece  and  Lord  Malhon's  War  of  the 
succession.  But  there  is  nothing  in  which  these  two 
great  men  are  more  at  variance  than  in  their  ideas  of  philos- 
ophy. Macaulay  is  almost  enamored  of  the  philosophy  of 
Bacon,  which  is  practical  and  has  for  its  object  the  good 
of  mankind.  Carlyle  is  rather  inclined  to  the  old  system 
of  philosophy,  to  that  of  Socrates  and  Plato.  The  one 
has  only  to  do  with  things  material,  reducing  every  thing 
to  practice,  consulting  only  physical  improvement ;  the  ob- 
ject of  the  other  is  the  elevation  of  mind,  or  the  power  of 
separating  it  from  material  things.  Carlyle  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  latter,  neglects  the  opinions  of  his  own  age, 
and  holds  communion  with  the  enlightened  past.  Those 
ages  which  common  men  call  dark,  to  him  are  full  of  light. 
The  halo  which  is  shed  around  everything  that  is  past,  has 
dazzled  his  vision,  and  left  a  glimmer  on  everything  he 
would  communicate,  which  it  is  difficult  to  overcome. 

Continually  fearful  lest  he  should  degrade  some  high  in- 
tellectual exercise,  to  a  low,  practical  end,  he  strives  after 
"  abstract  and  eternal  truth,  "  a  something  connected  with 
an  invisible  and  intangible  world,  leaving  far  behind  the 
visible  and  the  tangible,  and  everything  connected  with 
low,  practical  good,  and  vulgar  utility.  It  may  be  thought 
unjust,  to  say  that  Carlyle  prefers  the  philosophy  of  past 
ages  to  that  of  modern  times,  since  every  one  knows 
his  love  for  the  German  philosophy.  But  we  see  no  es- 
sential difference  between  the  German  philosophy  and  that 
of  Socrates,  Plato  and  Seneca.  It  is  for  the  most  pa.it 
equally  absurd  and  ridiculous.  Such  is  the  philosophy  with 
which  Carlyle  is  infatuated.  He  has  placed  his  mark  far 
too  high  for  the  strength  of  his  bow. 

Macaulay  on  the  other  hand,  is  so  taken  up  with  his 
idea  of  utility,  that  he  forgets  man  has  a  higher  object  than 
mere  physical  improvement  and  temporal  good.  He  de- 
grades philosophy  as  much  below,  as  he  says  others  have 
raised  it  above  its  true  level.  He  shoots  as  much  below  the 
true  mark  as  Carlyle  does  above  it.  We  should  call  Ma- 
caulay a  Utilitarian  and  Carlyle  a  Transcendentalism 
We  do  not  pretend  however  to  know  what  a  Transcenden- 
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talist  is;  he  does  not  know  himself.  What  we  mean,  then, 
when  we  call  Carlyle  a  Transcendentalist,  is  that  he  is  a 
man  who  thinks  himself  something,  but  does  not  know 
what.  The  object  of  the  philosophy  of  both,  is  undoubt- 
edly virtue,  the  highest  good  of  all.  But  neither  of  them 
would  accomplish  his  object. 

Maeaulay  does  not  go  far  enough ;  Carlyle  goes  too  far. 
Virtue  is  a  simple,  but  not  a  low  thing.  Neither  works, 
nor  the  elevation  of  the  intellectual  powers  alone  can  ob- 
tain it.  Making  machines  and  searching  after  '  abstract 
truth  '  have  not  necessarily  anything  to  do  with  virtue. 
It  is  a  simple  matter  of  the  heart,  and  can  be  obtained  only 
in  one  way.  The  disciplined  mind  is  not  necessarily  any 
nearer  the  attainment  of  trr.e  virtue  than  the  undisci- 
plined. Beyond  a  doubt  it  has  oftener  existed  in  the  lat- 
ter than  in  the  former.  Maeaulay  and  Carlyle  have  both 
missed  the  true  interpretation  of  virtue.  The  one  would 
make  that  virtue  which  is  not  ;  the  other  would  make  vir- 
tue that  which  it  is  not.  But  it  is  the  character  of  the  age 
to  go  to  extremes.  An  instance  of  this  propensity  is  found 
in  Mr.  Poe's  opinion  of  Carlyle.  He  says  it  has  been  his 
"private  opinion  "  and  he  now  takes  the  liberty  to  make  it 
"  public,  "  that  Mr.  Carlyle  is  an  ass.  We  should  think  it 
hardly  modest  for  Mr.  Poe  to  speak  so  severely  of  a  man  of 
Carlyle's  celebrity.  He  speaks  like  one  made  too  bold  by  suc- 
cess. Or  perhaps  he  thinks  his  fame  as  a  writer  sufficiently 
good  to  support  him  in  such  an  assertion  and  gain  him  follow- 
ers. Perhaps  it  may,  but  they  would  probably  all  be  of  that 
class  of  animals  in  which  he  has  ranked  Mr.  Carlyle.  Not- 
withstanding his  eccentricities,  Carlyle  is  a  man  of  strong 
mind.  We  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Poe  equal  some  of  the 
productions  of  the  "  ass.  '7  It  was  no  ordinary  mind  that 
composed  that  fine  little  poem,  the  Magna  Ausus.  Few 
have  so  clear  an  insight  into  the  character  of  great  men  as 
he  manifests  in  his  articles  on  Scott  and  Mirabeau.  Car- 
lyle's manner  of  expressing  himself  we  know  is  as  bad  as  it 
well  can  be.  And  it  has  been  asserted,  that  take  away  his 
diction  and  there  is  nothing  left.  But  this  is  not  the  fact. 
There  are,  it  is  true,  passages  which  are  incomprehensible, 
and  in  which  we  do  not  believe  there  is  any  real  meaning. 
An  instance  of  this  may  be  found  in  his  article  on  Bos- 
well's  life  of  Johnson,  on  the  132d  page  of  the   third  vol- 
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ume  of  his  Miscellanies,  commencing  "Critics  insist,"  &c. 
Still  there  are  many  passages  in  Carlyle's  writings  which 
would  only  be  made  more  beautiful  by  giving  to  them  a 
simpler  diction.  Many  of  his  thoughts  are  rich  and  new. 
Some  of -his  sentiments  are  good,  though  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  more  of  them  are  bad.  But  it  is  absurd  because 
he  has  some  faults,  to  condemn  him  as  Mr.  Poe  has  done. 
We  by  no  means  consider  Plato  as  weak  and  short-sighted 
because  he  advocated  a  false  philosophy,  but  as  one  of  the 
greatest  minds  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Modesty,  we  are 
well  aware,  is  not  a  characteristic  of  the  age.  But  Mr. 
Poe  looks  much  bolder  than  the  majority  of  Magazine 
writers.  We  imagine  there  is  an  abundace  of  ■  brass  '  in  his 
face.  What  if  Mr.  Carlyle  knew  Mr.  P03  had  "  made  it 
public,  "  that  he  thought  him  such  a  very  small  man. 

Macaulay  seems  to  have  met  with  no  such  enemies  as 
Carlyle  is  like  to  find  in  Mr.  Poe.  He  is  admired  by  all  his 
readers.  The  ease  and  strength  with  which  he  expresses 
himself  must  necessarily  please.  He  is  a  perfect  master  of 
every  thing  he  takes  in  hand.  Government  is  the  subject 
which  he  loves  above  all  others  ;  and  on  that  we  do  not  be- 
lieve he  has  an  equal.  No  man  can  put  him  down  on  points 
of  government.  He  builds  on  a  sure  foundation  ;  he  seems 
to  have  read  almost  every  thing,  and  read  to  great  advan- 
tage. His  writings  are  ornamented  by  classical  allusions. 
His  illustrations  are  all  beautiful,  and  his  epigrams  are  bril- 
liant. In  fact  he  seems  to  possess  almost  every  quality 
which  is  characteristic  of  a  great  mind.  Yet  we  do  not 
believe  that  Carlyle  has  less  depth  of  intellect.  It  is  not 
so  well  regulated  nor  so  well  directed.  Still  we  believe 
Carlyle  capable  of  thinking  as  intensely  as  Macaulay. 
Had  Mr.  Poe  given  him  credit  for  strong  natural  abilities, 
and  only  regretted  that  there  was  but  little  hope  of  his 
doing  much  good  in  the  world,  we  should  have  agreed  with 
him  most  heartily.  For  we  do  not  believe  his  writings  are 
likely  to  produce  much  good.  They  may  be  injurious. 
Still  we  do  not  know  but  they  may  live  as  long  as  the  wri- 
tings of  Macaulay.  These  are  points  on  which  we  are  not 
capable  of  judging.  But  when  Mr.  Poe  comes  out  with 
such  perfect  confidence,  and  damns  him  so  thoroughly,  and 
so  heartlessly,  we  dissent,  as  we  trust  most    of  Carlyle's 
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readers  wiil  do.  This  idea  of  him  is  ari  absolute  absurdi- 
ty. No  ordinary  man  could  have  written  the  u  Heroes.  " 
None  but  a  great  man  could  have  written  Carl yle's  French 
Revolution.  The  strength  and  vividness  of  expression 
with  which  that  work  abounds,  the  glowing  colors  in 
which  the  most  thrilling  scenes  of  the  revolution  are 
brought  before  the  mind,  are  the  results  of  a  powerful  im- 
agination and  a  keen  perception  ;  the  sublime  passages  to  be 
found  in  that  work  sound  much  less  like  the  braying  of 
an 'ass 'than  Mr.  Poe's  little  article  on  William  Ellery 
Charming.  Carlyle  has  sometimes  been  condemned  for  his 
excess  of  spirituality.  But  this  again  is  the  height  of  folly. 
We  may  with  equal  justice  condemn  Macaulay  for  the  want 
of  it.  He  is  as  much  out  of  the  way  in  his  entire  realness, 
as  Carlyle  is  in  his  extreme  idealness.  One  is  as  far  from 
the  truth  as  the  other.  Virt  ;e,  the  highest  good,  being  the 
object  of  both,  both  are  in  error.  The  best  man  is  nei- 
ther an  Utilitarian  nor  a  Rationalist.  He  never  deifies 
reason,  nor  assumes  for  it  the  prerogatives  of  Heaven.  He 
does  not  forget  the  littleness  of  his  own  understanding  in 
comparison  with  infinite  wisdom.  He  is  "  poor  in  spirit,  " 
walking  in  his  own  humble  sphere;  studying  and  learning 
what  was  given  him  to  study  and  to  learn;  but  never  spec- 
ulating upon  subjects  which  it  was  not  meant  for  him  to 
comprehend.  Such  is  the  mail  who  is  of  true  benefit  to  his 
kind.  Ten  such  would  have  saved  Sodom.  But  these 
men  are  rarely  to  be  met  with.  All  are  seeking  after  the 
truth,  but  few  know  where  to  find  it.  Great  men  are  too  apt 
to  suffer  their  greatness  to  lead  them  into  error.  Their  vis- 
ion is  generally  dazzled  by  the  excess  of  their  own  light. 
They  deify  reason,  worship  it,  and  perish  in  the  illusion. 
The  greatest  warriors,  statesmen,  and  men  of  letters,  have 
met  a  miserable  fate  through  their  own  folly.  Alexander, 
the  Great,  l  died  as  a  fool  dieth, '  in  the  excess  of  his  cups, 
and  Hannibal  poisoned  himself.  Brutus  and  Cassius  fell 
fighting  to  support  a  broken  reed.  The  great  Lord  Bacon 
met  a  disgraceful  death,  in  consequence  of  his  own  folly, 
and  Byron  died  prematurely  and  in  misery,  denied  the  first 
wishes  of  his  heart.  We  know  of  no  great  men  who 
have  nnderstood  the  true  object  of  life,  the  rightful  inter- 
pretation of  virtue,  except  those  who  have  been  "  only 
great  as  they  were  good.  "     Macaulay  and  Carlyle  are  hard- 
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ly  of  this  last  class.  Their  greatness  consists  in  depth  of 
thought  and  not  in  the  rig] it  direction  of  it.  Macaulay  and 
Carlyle ;  Bun  van  and  Baxter  ;  let  every  one  decide  for  him- 
self which  two  of  these  four  deserve  the  name  of  Heroes. 
The  two  first  may  be  read  with  pleasure,  and  perhaps  with 
profit.  But  with  respect  to  the  attainment  of  true  virtue, 
which  should  be  the  first  object  of  all,  it  would  be  well  not 
to  imbibe  their  opinions. 


SPECIMENS  OF  THE  TABLE  TALK 

OF  THE  LATE  RADULPHUS  STEBBINS. 


EDITED    BY    Z.    M. 


PREFACE, 

The  appearance,  within  a  few  years,  of  several  volumes 
comprising  specimens  of  the  Table  Talk  of  eminent  per- 
sons, may  seem  to  indicate  that  progression  will  ever  dis- 
cover a  medium  of  communication  with  the  public  mind, 
even  when  the  usual  avenues  of  approach  are  monopolized 
by  the  vehicles  of  more  pretending,  if  not  more  useful,  in- 
formation. Nor  should  this  invention  be  regarded  solely 
as  an  ingenious  method  of  obviating  unyielding  obstacles, 
but  as  an  advance  upon  that  heretofore  employed  ;  for, 
while  the  Spectator,  the  essays  of  Elia  and  the  Ollopodiana 
fail  longer  to  attract  us  as  novel,  the  Table  Talk  of  Luther 
and  Coleridge  has  gained  a  permanent  place  in  popular  favor, 
and  is  evidently  the  avant  courier  of  a  second  course  of 
entertainment. 

Radulphus  Stebbins  is  now  no  more,  and  I  have  under- 
taken to  edit  his  literary  remains,  not  less  from  a  sense  of 
duty  to  publish  that  which  may  conduce  to  the  public  en- 
tertainment, than  from  a  growing  desire  to  revive  in  my 
own  mind,  those  impressions  received  while  listening  to  the 
eloquent  words  of  the  departed.  In  performing  this  labor 
of  love,  I  am  fully  sensible  of  the  necessary  imperfections, 
and  only  fear  that  they  may  not  be  duly  estimated  by  oth- 
ers. My  recollections  of  the  conversations  of  Mr.  S.  were 
in  most  cases,  committed  to  paper  immediately  ;  but,  alas  ! 
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the  eloquent  tones,  the  expression-giving  countenance 
cannot  be  transferred,  nor  can  the  author  use  that  privilege 
(which  belongs  to  men  of  genius  alone)  of  translating 
these  into  the  all-important  word,  the  peculiar  turn  of  ex- 
pression capable  of  imparting  the  idea  conceived.  It  may 
be  justly  said  that  Mr.  Stebbins  was  an  original,  and  at  the 
same  time,  rational  man.  His  mind  was  a  cabinet  in  which 
things  curious  as  well  valuable  were  to  be  found  ;  the  result 
of  patient  study,  vast  reading  and  close  observation.  There 
is  truth  in  the  remark,  thcit  an  author's  character  may  be 
gathered  from  his  works;  but  this  requires  limitation.  In 
fragmentary  conversations  we  should  exercise  care  to  distin- 
guish between  a  mere  outline  sketch  and  a  finished  picture  ; 
between  an  answer  to  a  restricted  question  and  a  full  expli- 
cation of  the  ideas  acknowledging  a  common  centre.  Mr. 
Stebbins,  like  Coleridge,  could  preach,  but  he  seldom  did  it  ; 
he  was  serious,  trifling,  humorous,  or  merry  as  the  subject 
required  or  inclination  prompted,  which  traits  will  more 
fully  appear  in  the  remains.  It  is  not  without  misgivings 
that  the  editor  brings  these  collections  before  the  public, 
since,  while  some  may  question  the  propriety  of  publishing 
private  conversation  however  entertaining,  others  will  doubt 
the  judgment  of  the  Editor  in  the  work  of  selection  and 
perhaps  regard  the  whole  unworthy  of  perusal.  If  how- 
ever, a  desire  to  instruct,  to  entertain  and  amuse,  afford 
grounds  of  justification,  he  is  willing  to  incur  the  responsi- 
bility and  asks  for  the  imperfections  of  the  Remains  the 
same  indulgence  that  he  would  desire,  were  they  his  own. 
August,  1843.  Z.  M. 
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January  15,  1836.     Imitative  Harmony. 

It  has    been   conjectured  that  our  primitive  ancestors, 

From  the  liquid  warbhngs  of  the  birds, 
Learned  their  first  rude  notes,  ere  music  yet 
To  the  rapt  ear  had  tun'd  the  measured  verse, 

and  that  for  ages,  their  musical  knowledge  was  con- 
fined to  simple  melody.  Perhaps  we  may  safely  affirm 
that  Greece  in  her  most  refined  days  had  no  idea  of  musi- 
cal harmony  and  possessed  instruments  only  of  limited 
power  and  those  unfitted  for  nice  execution.  The  advance 
of  musical  science  since  the  revival  of  letters  has  been  so 
rapid  that  it   may  be  said  to  be  a  modern  invention.     The 
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Germans  and  Italians  were  the  first  to  give  character  to  mu- 
sical harmony  and  render  it  a  science  worthy  of  the  finest 
genius.  Haydn,  Mozart  and  Beethoven  of  the  former,  and 
Rossini,  of  the  latter,  have  developed  in  music,  all  the 
characteristics  of  a  language  taught  from  its  grammar, 
written  with  diversities  of  style  appropriate  to  the  subject 
and  limited  by  rules  for  purity,  elegance  and  sublimity, 
founded  on  principles  of  Rhetoric  universal  in  language. 
It  may  be  shown  that  an  analogy  between  music  and  lan- 
guage does  exist,  and  I  will  trace  it  with  respect  to  one 
point  —  imitative   harmony  or  expression. 

Purcell  perhaps  was  the  first  to  unite  the  sound  of  music 
with  the  sense  of  the  words  ;  but  it  was  reserved  for  the  ge- 
nius of  Handel  to  excel  all  others  in  imitative  harmony.  I 
may  mention,  as  an  instance,  the  introduction  to  the  Crea- 
tion, in  which  chaos  is  strikingly  expressed  by  a  perfect  con- 
fusion of  notes  ;  so,  also,  the  battle  symphony  in  the  David 
of  Neukomm  is  another  remarkable  example  of  imitative 
harmony  ;  but  I  need  not  cite  examples  which  are  so  nu- 
merous in  the  best  composers.  Attempts  of  this  kind  often 
fail  from  mere  imitation  without  a  corresponding  expression, 
which  are  not  necessarily  united.  The  succession  of  notes, 
more  than  of  words,  does  not  always  convey  an  idea  ;  nor 
do  notes  imitating  laughter,  necessarily  suggest  mirth,  more 
than  warbling  notes,  the  warbling  of  birds,  or  the  slow  rise 
and  fall  of  sounds,  the  tread  of  a  giant.  An  English  com- 
poser has  given  us  an  amusing  instance  of  a  mistake  arising 
from  imitation  without  expression,  in  writing  music  for 
this  line, 

"  Wild  o'er  ditches  leap  trie  frolicksome  steeds.  " 

Upon  the  word  leap,  he  has  run  a  division  of  a  half  a  dozen 
bars,  rising  from  D  to  the  octave,  and  to  complete  the 
leap,  falls  to  C  ;  which,  if  not  musical  expression,  most  cer- 
tainly conveys  to  the  performer  the  impression  that  he  has 
dislocated  his  neck.  There  is  then  a  wide  difference  be- 
tween imitation  and  expression.  Imitation  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, conduces  to  the  expression,  but  true  expression  is  gen- 
erally obtained  by  the  union  of  air  and  harmony  so  as  to 
convey  the  idea  of  the  poet  without  dwelling  on  particular 
words. 

What  I  have  said  in  respect  to  music  may,  I  think,  be  ap- 
plied to  language  universally^  or  in  other  words,  that  mu- 
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sic  is  governed  by  the  same  principles  as  written  language. 
Is  not  imitative  harmony  or  expression,  the  essential  ele- 
ment ill  writing  ;  does  it  not  constitute  the  difference,  aside 
from  the  sentiment,  between  a  stanza  of  Shakspeare  and 
one  of  Cowley?  Take  from  Virgil  the  counterpoint  between 
the  idea  and  the  language  with  which  he  expresses  it,  and. 
what  is  the  sentiment  worth  ?  I  do  not  mean  by  this,  that 
the  poet  designed  to  imitate  the  conflict  of  the  winds  and 
the  waters  by 

Una  Eurusque  Notusque  ruunt  creborque  procdlis 
Africus,  et  vastus  volvunt  ad  litora  fluctus, 

but  how  finely  has  he  expressed  it ;  this  is  what  I  call  coun- 
terpoint in  poetry.  Had  he  sought  for  words  merely,  or 
thought  of  his  language,  he  would  have  failed  as  Pope  has 
often  done  in  his  translation  of  the  Iliad.  Inferior  writers 
and  orators,  like  the  same  order  of  composers,  fail  in  such 
attempts.  Let  me  refer  you  to  the  orator  who,  with  words 
of  thundering  sound,  seeks  to  excite  awe  ;  or  the  author, 
wishing  to  give  freshness  to  his  ideas,  continually  refers  to 
the  green  grass,  waving  boughs  and  gurgling  rivulets.  He 
may  it  is  true,  bring  these  objects  to  the  mind;  and  so  would 
one  think  of  them  in  the  noisesome  dungeon  or  great  des- 
ert of  Africa.  Such  imitations  are  doubtless  very  fine,  did 
we  know  the  emotion  they  are  designed  to  excite  ;  and 
even  this  difficulty  may  be  obviated  by  a  note  or  parenthe- 
sis appended,  or  introduced  thus:  here,  dear  reader,  you  are 
expected  to  weep  gently  ;  now  yon  will  have  the  goodness 
to  sob  ;  in  this  place  I  design  to  be  pathetic;  and  by  thise 
words  you  will  please  to  consider  yourself  much  refreshed, 
fyc.  Such  a  running  commentary  in  many  authors  would 
be  invaluable.  Mere  imitation  in  composition,  perhaps,  is 
never  allowable,  though  it  is  sometimes  introduced  with 
propriety  in  music  ;  imitative  expression  is  indispensable. 
Take  Addison  for  an  example  ;  how  perfect  is  the  counter- 
point or  harmony  between  his  language  and  sentiment,  and 
yet  this  must  have  been  the  result  of  much  thought  and 
care  previous  to  composing  and  without  effort  at  the  time, 
otherwise  it  would  appear  mechanical.  Automata  may 
write  as  well  as  play  chess.  Addison  conceived  an  idea 
and  words  of  most  perfect  harmony  gave  it  form  ;  change 
a  note  of  the  Creation  but  a  semitone  and  you  destroy  the 
idea  of  the  strain  ;  alter  a  word  in  the  vision  of  Mirza 
and  the  vision  passes.  To  be  continued. 
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The  learned  and  facetious  Dean  Swift  hath  somewhere  remarked  that, 

"That  without  which   a  tiling  is  not 
Is  causa  sine  qua  houj" 

now  it  hath  been  heretofore  observed  by  us  that  though  this  proposition  holef- 
eth  true  in  relation  to  all  things  whatsoever,  yet  in  the  individual  case  of  the 
Dartmouth,  hath  an  especial  reference  to  the  Editors'  chapter,  which  once  grant- 
ed, the  discriminating  cannot  tail  to  perceive  that  this  summary  logic  contem- 
plates the  utter  annihilation  of  the  result  of  our  labor  for  the  month  past,  should 
we  appear  on  the  present  occasion  wanting  in  our  '  fair  proportions  '  through  the 
absence  of  the  Editors'  chapter — the  above  mentioned  sineqva  non.  To  avert 
a  calamity  so  distressing,  we  hold  discourse  with  our  Readers.  Once  more 
have  the  waves  of  society  rolled  upon  the  shores  of  a  new  College  year  at  old 
Dartmouth,  and  with  their  ebb,  borne  to  the  troubled  ocean  of  life  many  whom 
we  highly  esteemed  in  various  relations.  We  have  escaped  the  tide,  but  call 
in  vain  upon  the  names  of  our  predecessors  ;  no  Sophocles  or  Sallust,  no  Horace 
or  Lucian  responds.  Though  not  alone,  yet  with  the  loss  of  our  guides,  new  re- 
sponsibilities, fears  and  hopes  come  thronging  upon  us.  With  melancholy  feel- 
ings have  we  entered  the  places  of  the  departed — gazed  upon  the  venerable: 
arm-chair,  sighed  over  the  grey  ashes  of  the  Editorial  pipe  which  no  spirit  ani- 
mates ; — but  it  becomes  us  not  to  look  to  the  past  ;  its  unappreciated  pleasures 
cannot  return  ; — nor  must  we  linger  on  the  present,  for  the  pulsations  of  young 
life  are  strongly  throbbing  and  urge  us  on  with  the  hurrying  multitude.  Those 
to  whose  care  the  Dartmouth  has  been  entrusted  for  the  current  College  year, 
begin  to  appreciate  the  difficulties  which  they  are  to  encounter — can  more  truly 
estimate  the  disadvantages  arising  from  youth  and  inexperience,  and  feel  dis- 
posed to  supply  the  deficiency  by  a  proper  humility; 

When  we  shall  have  ended  this  discourse,  the  Dartmouth  will  go  forth  once 
more;  later  than  usual,  but  delayed  by  no  negligence  of  ours,  and  by  circum- 
stances quite  beyond  the  control  of  the  Publisher.  By  a  change  of  type,  this 
number  contains  one  fifth  more  matter  than  any  preceding,  and  in  a  dress  which 
we  trust  will  commend  itself  to  the  most  scrupulous  taste.  Our  hopes  for  the 
future,  are  to  present,  at  regular  intervals,  the  same  number  of  pages  filled! 
with  articles  from  Correspondents;  for  in  this  way  alone  can  the  Magazine  be 
rendered  entertaining  and  answer  the  design  of  its  establishment.  Send  in 
then  your  contributions,  prepared  with  due  regard  to  the  subject,  length,  punct- 
uations and  legibility  of  the  manuscript.  The  subject  is  the  first  consideration. 
Gentle  Reader,  is  your  brain  teeming  with  a  vast  idea  having  especial  reference 
to  government  or  social  order  ?  Observe  the  precept  of  Horace ;  cherish  it  for 
coming  ages,  but  not  for  us — we  have  an  '  abundant  sufficiency.'  Are  you 
filled  with  the  spirit  of  divination  or  haunted  by  the  poor  ghost  of  some  dead, 
but  unburied,  philosophy  ?  We  have  not  the  gift  of  exorcism.  Does  your  be- 
nevolent soul  lament  over  the  departed  glory  of  '  Ancient  Greece  and  Rome.' 
We  profess  ourselves  no  resurrectionists.  One  consideration  more: — It  provokes 
mirth  when  elephants  attempt  to  dance,  or  pigmies  to  hurl  thunderbolts;  but  re- 
gret, unfeigned  regret,  when  strong  and  active,  but  unimaginative  minds  affect  fan- 
ciful conceits  and  poetic  imagery;  or,  when  those  who  are  able  to  attract  by  nov- 
elty, freedom  and  freshness,  strive  to  render  themselves  learnedly  dull  by  deep 
draughts  from  the  muddy  fountains  of  the  past.  The  age  is  active  aad  invent- 
ive— why  then  anchor  at  the  ancient  moorings  of  pedantry  and  stiffness; — cut 
loose,  live  with  the  present — live  actively.  But  our  discourse  must  close. 
Reader,  we  did  not  propose  to  inflict  so  long  a  homily  upon  thee, — but  let  it 
pass;  extremes  do  ever  meet — Youth  and  Age  are  always  talkative.  We  pre- 
sent thee  with  our  bill  of  fare — pray  discuss  it,  while  we  have  a  more  private 
converse  with  our  correspondents. 
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Stfndry  rythmical  production*  have  been  placed  ;it  our  disposal,  the  greatei 
part  of  which  being  neither  poetry,  nor  honest  blank-verse,  nor  yet  legitimate 
prose.     These  we  profess  to  have  read,  deeply  considered,  cogitated  apon   and 

criticised  with  a  spirit  of  most  Christian  liberality;  yea,  we  have  done  all  these 
things.  Nor  have  we  undertaken  the  labor  while  in  profane  postures — but 
(reverencing  the  customs  of  our  predecessors,)  while  gravely  seated  in  the  great 
chair;  and  in  a  state  of  preparation  to  which  the  before  mentioned  pipe,  of  an- 
cient memory,  greatly  contributed.  Notwithstanding  these  aids  to  clear  under- 
standing and  good  humor,  we  confess  we  have  been  eon-trained,  sometimes, 
to  smile,  in  which  operation  the  clouds  diffusing  their  delicious  aroma,  did  curl 
gently  about  our  countenance;  yea,  and  we  have  laughed  till  the  tears  did  run 
down  our  cheeks  in  roaring  torrents;  again,  at  the  prostitution  of  real  abilities 
have  we  scolded  and  with  a  vengeance.  Do  not  sutler  yourselves  to  be  angry, 
gentle  correspondents,  at  this  confession;  responsibility  and  prerogative  are  in- 
separably connected,  upon  which  we  might  philosophise  did  we  deem  it  necessary. 

"I.  F.  T's  "  lines  in  some  respects  are  above  mediocrity — some  of  them 
we  really  think  quite  pretty;  but  without  further  reason,  we  respectfully  decline 
them. 

"Bunker's  Monument."  Has  the  author  ever  thought  of  the  Monument  as 
a  National  Calamity  ? — perhaps  not.  But  were  the  poetry — we  except  his,  of 
Course — which  has  been  inflicted  upon  the  community,  as  enduring  and  promin- 
ent as  the  shaft,  should  we  rejoice  at  the  glory  of  our  ancestors,  or  blush  at  the 
disgrace  of  their  children  ?  Your  lines  are  strong  and  spirited,  but  incongruous 
and  unpolished.     Take  a  part  of  the  last  .stanza: 

"  Should   the  oppressor  dare    invade 
Columbia's   blood -bought   coast;" 

Observe  the  rythm  of  these  lines — will  it  do? 
Again; 

"The  wouds  a  nation's  voice   has  said 

Shall     TURN     THE    COWARD     HOST." 

We  have  somewhere  read  of 

"Young  fire  eved   disputants   who  deem   their  swofiDS 
On   points  of  faith   more   eloquent  than   words." 

Evidently  a  people  unlike  the  '  Universal  Yankee  Nation.'  But  let  us  look  a 
moment  at  this  idea  of  fighting  with  words.  Some  oppressor — John  Bull,  for 
example — sails  into  Boston  harbor,  with  his  '  coward  host,'  intending  to  invade 
the  country,  and  expecting  a  vigorous  opposition  from  the  sturdy  New  Engend- 
ers; but  mark  how  unavailing  is  human  wisdom.  Instead  of  coming  forth  with 
cannon  and  swords  and  the  implements  of  war,  Johnathan  determines  to  '  cir- 
cumvent'  the  aforesaid  '  host '  by  some  cheaper  method;  accordingly  the  '  na- 
tion '  rushes  to  the  Boston  hills  and  thereupon  utters  a  loud  'voice,'  sufficient  to 
rend  the  skies.  John,  fearing  some  Yankee  trick,  is  filled  with  consternation 
and  turning  to  his  ships,  looks  not  back  till  he  has  reached  the  'fast  anchored 
Isle.'  Well,  the  plan  really  looks  well  on  paper  and  is  doubtless  feasible;  has 
it  been  laid  before  the  War  Department  ? 

From  "R.  B."  we  have  received  sixty-four  lines  respecting  a  Humming- 
Bird,  which,  the  writer  says,  'was  accustomed  to  visit  the  flowers  near  his  win- 
dow.'    Our  limits  allow  us  to  print  only  two  of  the  sixty-four. 

"  The    beauties  of  thy    \vin<r.   my   bird, 

And   back,   partake   not  all   of  things  on   earth." 

We  leave  these  to  be  appreciated  by  the  tasteful  few,  while  with  real  solici- 
tude we  enquire  concerning  the  writer's  health.  Are  you  quite  well — no  hectic 
flush  on  your  cheek?  Are  you  never  troubled  with  vertigo?  Have  a  care; 
you  are  evidently  favored  of  the  Gods,  and  'whom  the  Gods  love,  &c.'  Be 
prevailed  upon  to  relax  a  little,  give  rest  to  your  soaring  spirit — abandon  poetry 
for  a  while — a  year  at  least;  the  literary  fame  of  your  country  demands  it. 

But  enough  for  a  month: — we  shall  discourse  on  remaining  articles  in  our 
next,  which  will  be  issued  in  two  weeks,  if  possible. 

#*#  Communications  for  the  coming  number  should  be  handed  in  immediately. 
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ASA  BURTON,  D.  D.,  OF  THETFOBD,  VT. 

We  do  not  know  that  the  life  of  Dr.  Burton  has  ever 
been  written.  Perhaps,  it  never  will  be.  A  man  does 
not  always  receive  due  justice  from  his  contemporaries. 
The  celebrity  of  Dr.  B.  is  not,  probably,  equal  to  that  of 
some  others  who  were  not  his  superiors.  Certain  consider- 
ations may  account  for  this  fact.  He  was  not  a  very  pop- 
ular preacher  ;  certainly  not  of  the  first  order.  He,  more- 
over, during  his  life,  published  no  celebrated  work.  His 
book  of  essays  did  not  appear  until  near  the  close  of  his  days. 
Much  of  the  subject  matter  of  them  had  then  become  ob- 
solete. The  war,  which  had  long  raged  between  Calvin- 
ists  and  Arminians,  had  died  out.  The  points  of  contest 
between  the  Orthodox  and  the  liberal,  had  ceased  to  be  the 
doctrines  of  Divine  decrees  and  personal  election.  Finally, 
Dr.  B.  never  had  the  spirit,  and  the  tact,  to  be  head-leader 
of  a  party  and  the  founder  of  a  new  sect.  The  latter, 
however,  he  really  was,  yet  he  employed  no  management 
to  organize  and  perpetuate  it. 

l 
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He  was  a  native  of  New  London  county,  Ct.  His  father 
removed  to  Norwich,  Vt.  From  thence  Asa  entered  Dart- 
mouth College,  1775.  Was  there  graduated,  1779.  He 
then  returned  to  his  native  State  and  county,  and  studied 
Divinity  under  Rev,  Dr.  Hoyt  of  Preston.  A  few  years 
after  his  graduation  he  became  the  first  settled  minister  of 
Thetford.  He  early  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  a 
strong  man  in  Theology.  Some  of  his  first  students  of  Di- 
vinity were  but  a  few  years  younger  than  himself.  Of  this 
number  was  the  late  Rev.  Stephen  Fuller,  of  Vershire.  Vt. 
a  man  eminent  for  mental  discrimination,  theological  ac- 
quirements, and  worth  of  character.  As  a  composer  o-f  ser- 
mons, he  came  next  to  Dr.  Emmons  in  perspicuity,  ripe- 
ness of  style  and  method  of  discourse. 

For  many  years  Dr.  Burton  was  a  member  of  the  true 
Hopkinsian  school.  He,  however,  became  dissatisfied  with 
some  of  its  positions.  The  distinction  which  the  Hopkin- 
sians  made  between  natural  and  moral  power,  appeared  to 
him  to  be  empirical  and  untrue  :  a  verbal  distinction,  not  a 
real  one.  The  power  contended  for  was  acknowledged  to 
be  unavailable  ;  of  course,  it  could  not  be  of  any  worth  to 
its  possessor.  Dr.  B.  was  a  real  and  deep  philosopher ;  not 
a  mere  logician  and  theologist.  Drs.  Bellamy,  Hopkins 
and  Emmons  were  shrewd  logicians  and  adroit  controver- 
sialists. Burton,  perhaps,  had  as  much  logic  as  they,  and 
at  the  same  time,  a  great  deal  more  philosophy.  His  ad- 
diction was  to  analysis  and  generalization.  He  would  know 
the  facts  of  the  mental  world.  The  dogmas  of  theology 
must  harmonize  with  the  laws  of  moral  nature.  Truth 
never  conflicts  with  truth. 

The  philosophy  of  orthodoxy  recognized  but  two  cardi- 
nal faculties  of  the  human  mind  ;  Will  and  the  Understand- 
ing. This  was  the  position  of  Edwards.  The  will  em- 
braced the  propensities,  desires,  affections,  emotions  and 
passions.  If,  therefore,  a  man  possessed  the  faculty  of  Will, 
he,  of  course,  possessed  the  natural  power  of  both  loving 
and  hating  ;  of  choosing  and  refusing  ;  of  desiring  and  re- 
jecting, all  objects  which  his  intellect  brings  before  him. 
The  power  to  love  implies  the  power  to  hate  ;  and  the  pow- 
er to  hate  implies  the  power  to  love.  As  men  do  hate  some 
good  things  and  love  some  bad  things,  and  as  this  love  and 
hatred  are  both  but  the  different  operations  of  the  will,  it 
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follows  —  said  they  —  that  men  possess  the  natural  power 
to  love  all  good  things  and  to  hate  all  those  which  are  evil. 
All  the  power  of  love  is  in  the  will.  Therefore,  the  pow- 
er to  hate  is  a  will  to  hate  and  implies  an  equal  power  to 
love.  This  was  the  argument.  Of  this  character  was  the 
logic.  And  it  was  current  and  popular.  Its  philosophy, 
however,  was  unsound.  It  confounded  the  power  to  will 
with  the  action  of  the  will.  It  identified  desires  and  affec- 
tions with  volition  and  choice.  But  experience  marked  a 
distinction  between  them.  Every  man's  experience  has 
taught  him  that  he  could  not  always  love  what  he  would 
choose  to  love  ;  nor  hate  what  he  would  choose  to  hate. 
It  was  a  part  of  the  apostle's  experience  ;  '  For  that  which 
I  do,  I  allow  not,  and  what  I  would,  do  I  not,  but  what  I 
hate,  that  I  do. '  Such  were  the  cogitations  of  Dr.  B.  No 
man  was  ever  more  addicted  to  thinking.  He  thought  pro- 
foundly and  intently.  What  he  groped  after,  and  sought  to 
find,  was,  some  general  principle  that  would  adjust  these 
discrepancies  between  logic  and  reason  ;  between  the  facts 
of  experience  and  the  philosophy  of  Hopkins  and  of  Ed- 
wards. '  1  had,  '  said  he,  '  been  a  great  reader  ;  afterwards 
I  became  a  thinker. '  He  had  filled  his  intellectual  stom- 
ach ;  he  would  now  digest  its  contents.  Some  of  them 
lay  heavy  there.  At  length  he  seemed  to  have  found  the 
desideratum.  What  Edwards  and  others  call  the  Will,  is 
but  the  creation  of  their  own  logic.  There  is,  in  reality, 
no  such  Will.  The  Will  in  man  is  not  the  power  of  desire, 
love,  affection.  The  power  to  choose,  is  one  thing,  and  the 
power  to  love,  is  another  thing.  The  power  to  love  exists 
in  the  sensibilities  of  the  soul ;  in  its  susceptibilities,  taste, 
appetites,  passions.  But  the  power  to  choose,  does  not  live 
wholly  in  the  sensibilities  of  the  soul,  but  partly  in  the 
understanding.  The  mind,  then,  possesses  three  distinct 
cardinal  powers :  The  Understanding,  The  Sensibilities, 
and  The  Will.  With  his  understanding,  a  man  learns  and 
knows :  he  gets  possession  of  knowledge.  With  his  sus^ 
ceptibilities,  he  feels,  desires,  loves  and  hates.  With  his 
Will,  he  chooses,  prefers,  determines  how  to  act.  His  in- 
tellect is  a  distinct  faculty  :  It  can  act  alone.  His  sensi- 
bilities, also,  are  a  distinct  faculty,  and  they  can  act  alone. 
But  the  Will  cannot  exist  separately  from  the  others  ;  from 
the  sensibilities  and  the  intellect.     It  stands,  as  it  were,  on 
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the  other  two.  An  act  of  will  is  a  combined  act  both  of 
the  understanding  and  the  sensibility.  The  affections  are 
not  the  creations  of  the  will.  They  go  before  it,  instead 
of  following  after.  There  is,  then,  no  propriety  in  telling 
a  man  that  he  loves  a  wicked  course  because  he  chooses  to 
love  it.  Or  that  he  loves  mercy  and  righteousness  because 
he  chooses  to  love  them.  These  arc  false  facts;  and  they 
stand  on  a  false  philosophy. 

Such,  the  cogitations,  inquiries  and  conclusions  of  Dr.  B. 
He  has  the  merit  of  having  ascertained  and  fixed  an  impor- 
tant distinction  in  the  science  of  psychology.  Aside  from 
its  theological  bearing,  it  marks  an  era  in  the  history  of 
psychological  philosophy.  The  doctrine  of  three  principal 
powers  of  mind,  is  now  generally  embraced.  All  the  late 
writers  in  psychology  adopt  it.  Profs.  Upham,  Tappan, 
and  Rev.  G.  13.  Cheever :  also,  the  two  Rev.  Presidents, 
Ranche  and  Smhucher.  Perhaps,  we  might  add,  O.  A. 
Brownson,  notwithstanding  his  favorite  dogma  that  'the 
me  '  which  sees,  hears,  thinks,  feels  and  chooses,  '  is  one 
and  the  same  indivisible  unity. 

The  new  doctrine  of  Dr.  Burton,  denominated  —  not 
very  happily  —  '  The  taste  Scheme, '  was  strenuously  resis- 
ted by  Drs.  Emmons,  Spring,  Harris,  and  the  great  body  of 
Hopkinsians.  Dr.  Edwards  of  Schenectady  college,  made 
a  visit  to  Thetford  and  spent  several  days  in  earnest  endeav- 
ors to  convince  Dr.  Burton  of  error.  But  it  was  all  to  no 
purpose.  The  Dr.  knew  his  ground  well  and  could  confi- 
dently trust  to  its  solidity.  He  could  easily  cope  with  Cal- 
vinists.  But  when  he  fell  in  with  Arminians,  or  with  those 
who  made  use  of  Arminian  principles,  he  was  embarrassed. 
When  they  demanded  of  him  :  How  can  we  be  justly  re- 
sponsible for  the  nature  that  our  Creator  gave  us,  or  for  the 
actions  which  this  nature  necessitates  us  to  perform,  or  for 
the  want  of  that  goodness  which  we  never  had  the  power 
to  possess  ;  the  questions  graveled  him.  For  Dr.  Burton 
adhered,  life-long,  to  Orthodoxy,  though  he  repudiated  the 
philosophy  which  had  been  spuriously  annexed  to  it.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Burton-theology,  the  natural  man  was  de- 
praved through  the  want  of  one  simple  principle  ;  that  of 
benevolent  disinterestedness.  Every  thing  in  him  was 
what  it  should  be.  But  the  mainspring  was  wanting.  Of 
course,  there  could  be  no  right  action.     Men  possess  social 
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affections.  These  were  good  so  far  as  they  went.  But 
they  did  not  go  far  enough  to  constitute  virtue.  Unlimited 
benevolence,  and  that  only,  was  true  virtue  :  That  men 
must  be  endowed  with  a  new  sensibility  before  they  could 
feel,  and  act  out,  this  sentiment. 

One  of  the  Dr's  students  went  out  into  a  neighboring 
town,  and  preached  the  duty  '  of  loving  the  devils.  '  The 
people  were  startled  ;  and  the  student  was  complained  of 
to  his  master,  Dr.  Burton.  But  the  latter  could  hardly  make 
up  his  face  to  reprove  him.  For  could  benevolence  be  un- 
limited, if  it  stopped  this  side  of  the  Tartarian  walls. 
There  were  many  points  in  the  Dr's  scheme  of  Divinity 
which  were  weak  and  indefensible.  He  knew  it  as  well  as 
others.  The  fault,  however,  was  not  in  the  philosophy, 
but  in  the  creed.  He  would  renounce  neither,  but  wait 
until  greater  light  should  eliminate  the  mysteries. 

Dr.  B.  in  his  person  was  rather  below  the  common  stature* 
He  had  a  retreating  forehead,  a  bright  radiant  eye,  and  a 
nose  that  covered  about  one  half  of  his  face,  a  superb  base- 
ment to  his  brain.  In  the  pulpit  he  had  much  solemnity 
of  manner.  His  prayers  uncommonly  devout.  In  his  ser- 
mons he  reasoned  with  as  much  clearness  and  power,  as 
ever  did  the  apostle  Paul.  In  this  tact,  he  was  unequalled 
and  inimitable.  No  other  man  but  Dr.  B.  would  interest 
an  audience,  for  a  whole  hour,  with  a  strain  of  abstract  ar- 
gumentation, and  leave  them  under  the  impression  that  he 
had  spoken  but  half  that  time. 

Having  executed  a  ministry  of  fifty  years,  he  requested 
to  be  exonerated  from  his  labors,  by  the  settlement  of  a 
colleague.  He  attained  to  more  than  eighty  years,  and  died, 
we  think,  in  1836  or  37.  He  had  had  three  wives,  and 
three  daughters,  whom  he  survived,  excepting  his  youngest 
daughter.  With  her  he  lived  during  the  joint  period  of 
their  lives.  She  in  a  manner,  was  his  earthly  all :  It  being 
Dr.  Burton's  lot  to  pass  through  a  second  childhood. 

Dr.  Burton  during  his  ministry,  published  a  great  many 
single  sermons  :  Most  of  them,  occasional  discourses  j  and 
bore  the  impress  of  his  genius  and  theology.  He  was  a 
strong  man  ;  and  he  loved  to  ride  his  hobby.  And  fortu- 
nate he,  who  rides  one  that  is  less  unsightly  and  mischie- 
vous. S.  F, 
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GAUDET  TENT  AMD"  E. 


Ilia   brow    is   sad,  —  hut    free    and  bold, 

Still   upward  presseth    he, 
While   in    his   heart   of  hearts   untold, 
Gaudet  tentauiine. 


High   waves   a  banner   o'er   his   head, 

Where    every   eye   may   see 
Inscribed    the   words   his   heart    has   said 
Gaudet  tentamine. 


The   billows   roar   around    him   now, 

And   dash  upon   the   lee;  — 
But   stern   resolve   upon   his   brow, 
Gaudet  tentamine. 


Now   pleasure   lures   him   with   her   wiles, 

Deceitful  charms    agree;  — 
With   upward   eye   he   sadly   smiles, 
Gaudet  tentamine. 


Life's  brightest  honors   scarce   he   heeds; 

Unconquered   will   he   be; 
With   firmer   step   he   onward   speeds, 
Gaudet  tentamine. 


The   light  of  hope  is   in   his   eye; 

Unmoved  by   Fate's   decree, 
His   heart  is   strong  —  his   aim    is    high  — 
Gaudet   tentamine. 


■f- 


His   path   is   virtue   here   below; 

He   puts   his    trust   in   Thee; 
And   earnest   actions   plainly   show, 
Gaudet  tentamine. 


Knock   off  the   shackles  which   thy   spirit   bind 
To   dust   and  sense,  and   set    at   large  thy  mind; 
Then  move   in  sympathy   with  God's   great   whole, 
And   be,    like  man    at   first,  "A   Living    Soul.' 


Dana 
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NATURE. 

"  I  am  an  adorer,  a  silent  worshipper  of  nature.  I  dare 
not  call  myself  her  lover,  for  Nature  is  something  too  God- 
like to  be  loved.  I  like  not  to  walk  alone  through  the  dark 
forest,  and  hear  the  wind  sigh  through  the  tree-tops  and 
with  my  own  solitary  footsteps  awake  echoes  that  should 
not  be  aroused  by  man,  for  I  seem  to  profane  those  '  first 
temples.'  "  Thus  wrote  a  friend,  and  surely  it  seems  to  be 
the  fashion  now  to  love  Nature,  and  here  comes  the  Dan- 
dy—  if  there  is  any  especial  thing  that  I  do  hate  it  is  he. 
See  him,  a  two-legged  butterfly,  so  gaudy  is  he,  and  he 
hath  read  of  "  green  fields,  "  and  "  gentle  Shepherds,  "  and 
the  "frisking  lambkins,"  and  he-  doth  think  that  this  is 
Nature,  and  he  wandereth  from  his  home  in  perfect  frenzy 
to  love  Nature  —  pah !  how  thou  smellest  of  Cologne  and 
musk.  Come  not  within  the  wind  of  me,  for  thou  hast  al- 
ready spoilt  my  appetite  for  a  fortnight.  And  would'st 
thou,  poor  creature  of  another  world,  that  of  the  ball-room 
and  theatre,  aspire  to  love  Nature  ?  Away  with  thee  I 
hence  to  thy  climate,  for  yonder  comes  the  majesty  of 
Heaven  —  the  thunder-cloud,  and  thou  wilt  wet  thy  beaver. 
Thou  knowest  not  the  glory  of  the  Cloudland  —  thou  canst 
not  see  the  angels  in  that  fleece  that  hangs  o'er  yonder 
steeple,  and  conldst  thou  hope  to  view  unscathed  the  war- 
chariot  of  Nature?  And  canst  thou  listen  without  dread  to 
the  thunders  of  her  artillery  ?  Nay,  thou  sayest,  thou 
earnest  not  out  to  see  a  thunder-storm,  but  to  see  the  "  beau- 
ties of  Nature.  "  Well  then,  this  little  flower,  canst  thou 
say  thou  lovest  it  ?  See  with  what  matchless  coloring  the 
petals  glow,  and  art  thou  not  on  thy  knees  before  it  to  pour 
forth  thy  soul  in  devout  praise  to  Her  who  thus  clothes  the 
smallest  of  her  creatures  ?  No,  thou  hast  no  soul,  unless  it  be 
of  that  magnitude  that  twenty  can  dance  on  a  needle's  point. 
Thou  dreamt  that  Nature  was  a  fair  lady  and  that  thou 
couldst  kneel,  and,  with  mock  adoration  and  oft-repeated 
vows  of  love,  ask  her  hand  to  the  next  country  dance. 
Hence !  away  with  thee,  that  we  may  see  this  maiden,  who 
comes  with  soft  sighs  and  lackadaisical  looks,  for  she  too  is 
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in  love  with  nature  and  she  has  read  Arcadia,  and  would 
fain  be  a  Pamela,  and  find  a  Philoclea,  and  thus  she  would 
love  Nature  !  And  she  and  her  gentle  swain  would  pass 
the  livelong  day  beneath  some  shady  tree,  and  he  would 
call  his  wooly  flocks  with  his  shrill  pipe,  and  at  e'en  the 
"lads  and  lassies  a'  "  would  dance  on  the  smooth  lawn.  A 
sentimental  heaven  !  Ha,  ye  are  well  matched,  ye  lovers 
of  nature.  A  man  that  adored  her  hath  told  you  but  a 
small  part  of  her  charms  and  so  ye,  poor  vain  things,  one 
of  ye  would  woo  her  whose  children  are  Shakspeare,  and 
Chaucer  and  Wordsworth,  and  the  other  would  fain  be  her 
friend  and  bosom  companion.  What  would  ye  do  if  she 
but  looked  on  you  ?  —  would  ye  not  quail  beneath  her  mild 
glance?  Ye  flock  to  her  fairest  spots  and  pollute  her  ho- 
liest shrines  with  your  lip-worship.  Ye  disturb  her  true 
worshippers  in  their  devotions  with  your  sacrilegious  braw- 
ling. And  ye  would  fain  describe  the  indiscribable  and  paint 
perfection,  and  would  improve  on  Nature,  and  check  her 
profusion,  and  lop  offher  excrescences,  and  yet  ye  love  Na- 
ture !  Ye  speak  in  lisping  accents  of  the  "  thunders  of  Ni- 
agara, "  of  the  "  majestic  Hudson,  "  and  the  "dark-rolling 
Connecticut.  "  Ye  talk  of  the  "  waving  cornfields,  "  the 
"velvet  lawns,"  and  the  "soft  breezes,  "  and  then  ye  say, 
"  We  have  described  Nature.  "  Yet  ye  know  not  her  Al- 
phabet. Try,  can  ye  read  the  book  that  she  spreads  out 
before  you  ? — here  on  one  page  the  seed,  that  falls  unno- 
ticed to  the  earth,  in  which  it  seeks  to  hide  its  littleness, 
and  on  the  next,  a  leaf  or  two,  suspended  on  a  frail  -stalk, 
and  on  the  next,  a  tree,  that  spreads  its  broad  branches,  and 
seems  to  invite  weary,  tired  man  to  rest  in  its  shade,  and 
on  the  next,  a  leafless,  withered,  decayed  trunk,  which  the 
woodpecker  and  the  owl  claim  as  their  rightful  property  — 
say  can  ye  read  this  picture-writing  ?  No,  happy  they  that 
can.  But  nature  is  not  a  tree  nor  a  sapling  nor  a  seed. 
They  are  but  pages  of  her  books,  and  she  opens  them  on 
every  side  for  you  to  read.  But,  alas,  they  are  in  an  un- 
known tongue  —  ye  cannot  learn  it.  Your  eyes  are  too 
feeble  to  search  into  the  darkness  of  her  Cabala  —  her  voice 
too  delicate  to  reach  your  gross  ears  — the  vibrations  of  the 
notes  of  her  music  are  too  frequent  for  you  to  detect  the 
harmony  —  ye  hear  but  those  marked  "Longo  motto." 
Ye  say,  at  last,  that  ye  cannot  describe  Nature,  but  sit  down 
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to  take  her  portrait.  Ye  daub  on  green,  and  call  it  a  grassy- 
plain.  Ye  daub  on  blue,  and  think  ye'make  a  facsimile  of 
her  azure  canopy.  Ye  make  an  indistinct  something,  and 
call  it  distant  "  misty  mountains.  "  But  then  you  must 
deform  your  work,  in  which  ye  had  succeeded  wondrously, 
with  some  of  man's  architecture,  as  if  ye  had  not  enough 
dishonored  her,  ye  call  your  mistress,  by  making  her  car- 
icature. And  to  crown  all,  ye  must  place  your  ownselves 
in  the  foreground,  in  the  very  act.  Ye  would  improve  on 
Nature,  and  ye  pull  up  her  trees,  and  plant  them  in  rows, 
and  make  them  grow  symmetrically  —  destroy  whole  neigh- 
borhoods, and  break  up  old  associations,  and  make  the  locust 
and  the  mountain-ash  grow  side  by  side.  Ye  disfigure  her 
most  beauteous  gardens  with  yTour  parallelograms,  and  ser- 
pentine walks  and  mounds,  and  deform  the  shape  of  her 
streams,  by  straightening  them,  and  forbidding  them  the 
spots  where  they  loved  to  linger,  and  wander  with  many 
windings,  as  if  loath  to  quit  them.  Ye  have  done  all  this. 
Ye  have  filled  the  mountain  ravine  with  the  smoke  of  your 
rail-cars,  have  desolated  her  holy  places  with  fire  —  have 
plundered  her  treasures,  and  still  ye  say  ye  love  Nature  !  Get 
ye  gone,  and  fear  and  tremble  for  Nature  is  no  cringing  slave, 
that  you  can  use  as  you  please,  but  she  will  one  day  take 
vengeance  on  her  enemies,  and  on  those  especially,  that 
pretend  to  worship  her.  &. 


AMERICAN  CIVILIZATION. 

The  American  citizen  is  proud  of  his  birth-right.  The 
inheritance  in  civil  and  religious  privileges,  bequeathed  him 
by  nature,  he  regards  as  the  richest  boon  of  Providence,  yet 
conferred  upon  man  in  his  social  relation.  While  the  pat- 
riotic sentiment,  "Thank  God,  that  I -— I  also  —  am  an 
American  "  is  truly  and  beautifully  expressive  of  the  feel- 
ing he  ever  cherishes  towards  the  institutions  of  his  father- 
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land.  Yet  his  patriotism  is  not  the  creation  of  a  childish 
reverence  for  the  "  time-worn  remains  "  of  a  venerable  an- 
tiquity ;  nor  is  it  nurtured  chiefly  by  legendary  recitals  of 
the  heroic  enterprises  and  wild  adventures  of  his  ancestors. 
Neither  is  it  the  enthusiasm  of  hopes,  excited  by  the  prospect 
of  vast,  conquests  by  arms  and  of  glorious  acquisitions  of 
power  and  wealth.  But  he  loves  American  institutions,  be- 
cause, though  their  prosperous  and  mature  growth,  he  in- 
dulges the  belief,  that, 

"Here,  empire's  last  and  brightest  throne  .-hall  rise, 
And  peace,  and  right,  and  freedom  greet  the  ski<  s.  " 

Hence  arises  the  interesting  inquiry,  what  is  American 
civilization  ?  Why  should  it  awaken  feelings  of  such  en- 
dearing interest?  and  why  give  rise  to  such  high  anticipa- 
tions of  the  future  ?  We  deem  it  essential  to  the  highest 
interests  of  our  political  and  social  well-being,  that  these 
questions  should  be  philosophically  discussed  and  the  sub- 
ject of  inquiry  better  understood-  Indeed  it  must  ever  re- 
main a  source  of  the  deepest  regret,  that  writers,  capable  of 
conveying  solid  and  satisfactory  instruction,  have  given  their 
attention  more  to  its  external  forms,  than  to  its  internal 
spirit,  —  more  to  its  fitness  for  selfish  and  party  ends,  than 
to  its  moulding  influence  upon  the  character  of  individuals 
and  existing  institutions.  Alas  !  for  the  corrupt  tendency  of 
selfish  motives  and  the  bias  of  party  prejudice.  Alas  !  that 
America  has  had  no  Gibbons,  to  compass  land  and  sea,  and 
evolve  the  elements  of  her  civilization  from  the  dark  mazes 
of  "  Old  Times"  progressive  operations;  and  no  Guizots, 
to  trace  out  their  developement  and  determine  their  legiti- 
mate influence  upon  society.  But  hold  !  perhaps  we|  are 
verging  on  forbidden  ground.  Some  affrighted  ghost  of  the 
night  vigils  is  already  whispering  in  our  ear, 

"  Foenum  habet  in  cornu,  longe  fuge,  "  — 

Be  it  then,  that  we  are  better  off  without  such  philoso- 
phers, than  with  them.  Let  them  philosophize  and  theo- 
rize, if  they  will,  until  the  progress  of  society  shall  be 
made  to  have  no  dependence  upon  an  Over-ruling  Provi- 
dence, but  let  the  influence  of  their  speculations  be  confined 
to  the  limits  of  the  Old  W^orld.  Still  in  the  New  World 
we  would  have  Philosophy  do  her  appropriate  work.     We 
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would  have  her  investigate  facts  and  search  out  hidden 
truth.  But  to  return.  What,  it  may  be  asked  again,  is 
American  civilization  ?  What  are  its  elements  ?  What  is 
its  distinctive  character  and  legitimate  tendency  ?  And 
what  assurance  does  it  give  us  of  a  successful  develope- 
ment  and  permanent  establishment  of  free  institutions  ? 

First,  then,  the  general  notion  civilization  claims  atten- 
tion. We  say  general,  because  our  subject  admits  of  no 
bigoted  or  selfish  views.  Civilization,  in  its  essential 
character,  cannot  be  limited  to  time  or  place.  It  is  uni- 
versal, comprehending  the  noblest  ideas  and  cherishing  the 
highest  anticipations  of  a  common  humanity.  True,  it 
may  have  its  local  characteristics  which  will  render  it  pe- 
culiarly and  decidedly  national,  but  these  are  its  "  non-es- 
sentials. "  They  have  no  part  nor  lot  in  its  life-spring  of 
social  activity  and  its  elevating  principle.  Hence  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  first  and  the  only  just  idea  of  the  term  civ- 
ilization, that  can  be  entertained,  is  that  of  progress,  — 
progress  of  individuals  and  of  communities  ;  of  institutions 
and,  in  fine,  of  the  race.  Let  not  the  word  progress  be  un- 
derstood here,  in  a  narrow  or  doubtful  sense.  We  mean 
by  it,  not  external  improvement,  but  inward  developement; 
—  not  physical  and  political  prosperity  and  happiness,  but 
social  advancement ;  —  not  a  mere  fact  of  history  or  of 
every  day  observation,  Out  a  moral  fact,  inspiring  hope  in 
the  great  problem  of  human  destiny.  Such,  we  believe, 
is  the  true  conception  of  civilization  in  general.  It  is  the 
idea  of  progress,  quickening  the  mora!  sensibilities,  enlar- 
ging the  mental  faculties  and  improving  the  social  condi- 
tion, that  forms  the  grand  outline  of  distinction  between 
civilization  and  barbarism  ;  since  the  tendency  of  the  for- 
mer is  upward,  that  of  the  latter  downward.  Nor  do  we 
claim  for  America  the  honor  of  having  given  birth  to  any 
new  leading  idea  of  the  great  fact,  we  are  considering.  In 
this  respect,  she  stands  upon  the  same  basis,  and  acknowl- 
edges a  fraternal  relationship,  with  the  civilized  nations  of 
Europe.  Still  this  fundamental  idea,  great  and  noble  in  it- 
self, wherever  it  is  found  to  exist,  must  be  taken  in  the 
United  States  in  an  enlarged  and  more  ennobling  sense. 
Here,  we  find  it  pervading  a  social  system  divested  of  cum- 
berous  and  lifeless  formularies,  imparting  activity  of  en- 
terprise and  intellect,  and  attaching  a  dignity  and  noble-* 
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ness  to  individual  character,  which  we  find  nowhere  else. 
And  here  too,  the  State  and  the  Government,  the  Hero  and 
the  Statesman,  the  Altar  and  the  Priest,  exist  for  the  citizen, 
and  not  the  citizen  for  them.  And  do  we  inquire,  whence 
is  this  ?  the  answer  is  obvious.  The  discovery  of  a  New 
World  seems  to  have  been  the  appointed  harbinger  of  a 
new  developement  of  Christianity.  "  God  is  a  spirit  "  was 
to  be  re-announced  to  men,  and  they  that  should  "  worship 
him  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  "  were  to  be  sought  upon  the 
Transatlantic  shores.  Hence  the  spiritual  nature  and  rela- 
tions of  man  have  been  more  fully  developed  and  his 
views  of  social  and  moral  obligation  elevated  and  expan- 
ded. The  value  of  individual  effort  and  influence  has  been 
enhanced  and  real  independence  of  character  universally 
encouraged.  And  that  spirit  of  progress  and  reform,  which 
forms  the  distinguishing  feature  of  American  society,  and 
has  made  "  New  England  the  glory  of  all  lands,  "  would  ap- 
pear to  have  been  the  result  of  a  living,  active  faith  in  the 
high  destiny  of  the  race,  induced  by  the  promises  of  prac- 
tical Christianity  and  quickened  by  its  pure  and  elevating 
motives. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  come  to  a  more  particular  view 
of  our  subject.  We  have  already  mentioned  the  existence 
of  national  characteristics  in  civilization.  These  are  often 
found  to  be  numerous  and  distinct,  original  and  peculiar  ; 
and,  as  often,  they  become  the  true  exponents  of  that  under- 
current influence,  which  is  constantly  communicating  mo- 
tion and  activity  to  the  interior  mechanism  of  the  social 
fabric,  as  is  eminently  the  fact  in  the  United  States.  Be 
it  remembered,  however,  that  they  comprise  the  elements, 
that  mould  its  outward  character  only,  and  not  its  vital 
principle.  For  however  much  we  may  justly  glory  in  dem- 
ocratic institutions,  it  cannot  be  said  that  these  institutions 
were  the  6eminal  principle,  from  which  has  sprung  up  our 
civil  and  religious  liberty.  The  conflict  of  the  Revolution 
was  not  a  struggle  for  ascendency  between  Democracy  and 
Monarchy,  but  a  struggle  betwen  freedom  and  oppression. 
And  had  that  oppression  emanated  from  any  other  source^ 
than  a  monarchical  government,  it  is  not  impossible,  but 
that  we,  the  privileged  democrats  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, might  be  now  discharging  in  cheerful  obedience  the 
eivil  functions  of  loyal  subjects.     Still  we  do  not  mean  to 
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insinuate  that  a  monarchical  government,  in  the  European 
sense,  could  have  found  a  permanent  resting  place  upon  our 
American  soil.  The  triumph  of  the  united  colonies  gave 
to  the  germs  of  waning  liberty  too  complete  a  developement, 
to  admit  of  the  establishment  of  any  other,  (whatever 
might  have  been  the  form,)  than  a  popular  government. 
But  what  are  the  elements  peculiar  to  American  society  ? 
And  what  is  their  influence  upon  it  ?  We  are  fully  aware, 
that  we  may  seem  to  be  approaching  a  hackneyed  subject 
of  controversy.  The  elements  themselves  are  said  to  be  in 
commotion  and  the  antagonism  of  opposing  principles  has 
called  out  and  marshaled  in  battle  array,  determined  par- 
ties. But  let  no  jealous  partisan,  on  this  account,  begin  to 
indulge  evil  surmisings  of  us.  Here,  if  nowhere  else,  we 
will  be  neither  Monarchist,  nor  Republican,  Aristocrat,  nor 
Democrat  in  politics,  and  neither  Ultra  Conservatist,  nor 
Fanatic  in  morals.  We  form  not  this  resolution,  because 
we  love  time-serving,  Heaven  forefend  the  idea!  but  be- 
cause our  object  respects  only  facts  of  common  interest. 
Of  these,  though  the  number  is  large,  we  shall  notice  but 
three,  viz  :  Democracy,  Public  opinion  aud  Education. 
These,  we  believe,  when  understood  in  their  true  charac- 
ter, as  elemental  facts,  will  be  found  sufficient  to  answer  the 
end  of  our  present  inquiry. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  Democracy  is  to  be  considered. 
Upon  no  subject  relating  to  political  science,  perhaps,  have 
the  views  of  the  great  and  the  learned  of  modern  times, 
been  more  widely  different,  than  upon  the  nature  and  ten- 
dency of  a  democratic  government.  One  class,  embracing 
in  its  ranks  men  of  enlightened  and  philosophic  minds,  re- 
gard it  as  the  central  power,  from  which  emanates  every 
reforming  influence  in  political  and  social  improvement ; 
another,  comprising  an  equal  amount  of  cultivated  talent, 
look  upon  it  as  a  visionary  theory,  —  a  chimera  of  infuria- 
ted and  intriguing  politicians.  With  some  of  the  former 
class,  democracy  has  become  a  synonym  for  practical 
Christianity  ;  while  with  many  of  the  latter,  it  is  a  syno- 
nym for  Anarchy  and  its  baneful  consequences.  With  nei- 
ther of  the  last  mentioned  parties,  can  we  unite  our  sympa- 
thies. Perhaps  both  are  right  in  part,  but,  we  are  sure, 
both  are  wrong  in  the  greater  part.  And  it  may,  at  least, 
be  questionable,  whether  either  have  well   defined  views 
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upon  this  subject  of  so  much  alternate  eulogy  and  ridicule 
between  them.  Should  both  be  put  in  requisition  for  a  log- 
ical definition  of  what  democracy  is,  perchance  we  might 
hear  one  answer,  like  Sir  Topas,  in  defining  what  a  Poet  is, 
why,  fool,  Democracy  is  as  much  as  one  should  say  —  De- 
mocracy ;  and  the  other,  it  is  as  much  as  one  should  say  — 
Anarchy.  But  whatever  may  be  the  views  of  such  men, 
it  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  engine  of  mighty  influence,  either 
for  great  good,  or  great  evil.  If  it  be  kept  under  proper  re- 
strictions and  its  tendency  is  rightly  directed,  it  affords  the 
widest  scope  for  a  rapid  developement  of  what  we  have 
considered  to  be  the  leading  idea  of  civilization.  Assu- 
mingjin  our  country  for  its  fundamental  principle,  "  that  all 
men  are  created  free  and  equal,  "  it  elevates  the  individual 
and  enlarges  his  sphere  of  action  by  throwing  off  the 
shackles  of  either  limited  or  absolute  sovereignty.  Life 
becomes  more  valuable  to  the  citizen  himself  and  to  society, 
because  it  places  before  him  nobler  ends  for  effort.  Stand- 
ing upon  the  broad  platform  of  humanity,  his  individual 
interests  become  identified  with  the  interests  of  the  state 
and  the  race.  If  by  unwearied  exertion  his  own  condition 
becomes  physically  or  intellectually  improved,  he  feels  that 
he  is  adding  priceless  capital  to  the  resources  of  the  whole 
community.  Hence  universal  activity  is  induced,  the  men- 
tal faculties  are  enlivened  and  cultivated,  and  political  and 
social  progress  receives  a  new  and  elevating  impulse.  Such 
an  instrument  of  good  to  society,  does  democracy  be- 
come, when  controlled  by  right  influences.  But  remove 
these  influences,  let  the  unrestrained  independence  of  all 
classes  become  the  occasion  of  promoting  selfish  ends,  let 
intrigue  take  the  place  of  real  merit,  when  honors  and  emol- 
uments are  to  be  conferred,  and  it  becomes  an  instrument, 
far  more  powerful,  for  evil. 

This  is  its  legitimate  character  and  tendency.  Thus  far 
in  our  government  its  influence  has  been  salutary.  Our  civil- 
ization is  far  in  advance  of  any  social  condition,  that  we 
find  in  the  civilized  countries  of  the  Old  World.  Here  we 
find  democracy  enlarging  the  citizen's  views  of  duty  and 
obligation  both  in  private  and  public  capacities,  encoura- 
ging the  exercise  of  free  and  independent  thought,  and  giving 
to  the  nations,  auspicious  promise  of  a  happy  solution  of 
the  problem  of  self-government.  To  be  continued. 
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JEREMY  GINGER. 


BY      PETER      PRIM. 

In  an  angle  formed  by  the  streets  of  a  certain  village,  in 
a  part  of  the  country  where  such  things  are  common,  a 
few  years  since  you  might  have  seen  one  of  those  small 
buildings,  whose  size  is  generally  stated  in  round  numbers 
as  7  by  9,  with  a  board  over  the  door  having  the  word 
GROCERY    barely  visible  upon  it. 

The  building  in  question,  at  the  time  of  which  we  speak, 
was  going  the  down-hill  of  existence;  the  boards  with  which 
it  was  covered  were  'feather  edged'  which  by  exposure  were 
somewhat  'warped  and  sprung.'  A  narrow  window  of  some 
fifteen  panes  of  the  smallest  sized  glass  by  the  side  of  a 
narrow  door  placed  directlv  in  the  middle  of  the  front,  will 
give  you,  if  you  have  imagination,  a  fair  idea  of  the  econ- 
omy of  its  structure  ;  and  if  you  add  to  this  an  appearance 
of  an  ancient  white-washing,  which  was  now  of  a  yellow- 
ish hue  interspersed  with  streaks  of  a  darker  tinge,  and  the 
side  of  a  Havana  Sugar-Box  nailed  by  the  side  of  the  door 
in  the  manner  of  sign,  on  which  was  an  inscription  in  a  sort 
of  half-printing,  half-writing,  giving  information  to  such  as 
might  wish  to  indulge  in  the  pleasing  draught  that  there 
might  be  found, 

ginger  popp 
Smawl  Bere, 

you  will  have  a  complete  panoramic  view  of  the  whole  ex- 
terior of  the  establishment.  Singular  as  was  the  outside, 
in  oddity,  it  was  immeasureably  suppassed  by  its  appear- 
ance within.  The  walls  were  blackened  by  smoke,  and 
upon  some  narrow,  dusty  shelves,  at  one  end  of  the  room, 
were  laid,  without  any  order  or  arrangement,  the  articles 
that  constituted  the  '  stock  in  trade.  '  These  consisted  of 
the  refuse  of  all  kinds  of  merchandise,  '  skillets  '  with  two 
legs,  rusty  razors,  broken  gimlets,  snuffers,  pointless  scis- 
sors, faded  calicoes,  ribbons  and  various  kind  of  cloths,  bro- 
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ken  sets  of  crockery  &c,  together  with  a  few  of  the  coar- 
sest of  the  more  common  Groceries.  At  the  window,  lie 
arranged  for  a  display,  several  small  tallow  candles  and 
Bologna  Sausages,  as  substantial  articles,  and  also  nuts, rai- 
sins and  fruit  to  tempt  the  palates  of  the  children.  A  rick- 
ety counter  stood  before  the  shelves,  on  one  end  of  which 
was  placed  a  pair  of  wooden  scales  and  on  the  other  a  kind 
of  tripod,  which  was  made  to  answer  the  purpose  of  a  can- 
dlestick, formed  by  a  block  having  three  nails  fixed  to  the 
under  side  to  serve  as  legs  and  three  upon  the  upper  side 
between  which  to   place  the  candle. 

The  proprietor  of  this  concern  was  as  strange  as  the  build- 
ing itself,and  he  rejoiced  in  the  appellation  of  Jermy  Ginger, 
and  he  was  particularly  gingery  in  every  look  and  attribute. 
Jeremy  was  neither  tall  nor  short, he  was  not  weighty  in  per- 
son,nor  light,  but  such  as  he  was,  a  most  singular  compound 
of  angles  and  curves.  Every  joint  seemed  to  hang  apart  from 
all  the  rest  '  on  its  own  hook  ; '  his  cheeks  took  their  curve 
inwardly,  so  did  his  nose  ;  his  legs  and  arms  outwardly,  his 
hands,  by  the  disarrangement  of  his  fingers,  resembled 
small  grapnels  and  his  eyes  were  in  the  nearest  possible 
proximity  to  each  other. 

I  have  said  he  was  gingery  in  every  look,  and  so  he 
was ;  his  complexion  was  that  of  ginger-bread ;  his 
eyes,  with  all  of  its  expression  were  of  ginger  color,  as 
was  his  hair  ;  but  the  end  of  his  nose  was  covered  with 
small  particles  that  gave  it  the  appearance  of  being  a 
receptacle  of  the  veritable  spice  in  question,  but  which 
in  truth  were  conveyed  thither  between  his  finger  and 
thumb  from  an  iron  snufT-box,  which  he  carried  about 
his  person.  But  gingery  as  was  his  outward  appearance,  it 
could  bear  no  comparison  with  his  disposition  :  that  was  the 
very  concentrated  essence  of  ginger;  he  was  peevish,  ex- 
citable and  suspicious,  which  joined  with  an  insatiate  desire 
of  gain,  rendered  him  unhappy  and  distrustful  of  all  about 
him,  and  upon  the  meerest  trifling  difference  arising  in  his 
intercourse  with  others  he  would  fly  into  the  most  foolish 
and  ungovernable  passion. 

The  only  living  object  for  which  he  was  known  to 
have  exhibited  any  sympathy  or  affection,  was  a  small, 
shaggy,  cur  dog,  who,  although  he  experienced  his  good 
will,  nevertheless,   denoted  by  his  lean,  or  ever  emaciated 
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appearance,  that  the  penurious  disposition  of  his  master 
extended  even  to  the  stinting  of  his  allowance  of  food. 
There  was  a  very  striking  similarity  between  the  man  and 
the  brute,  as  great  an  approximation,  perhaps,  as  is  capable 
of  existing  between  the  two  species;  for  if  the  one  was  ir- 
ritable, the  other  was  snappish,  and  certain  it  is,  the  dog 
possessed  as  many  ill  qualities  as  his  master,  and  for  the 
want  of  an  object  on  which  to  vent  his  malignity,  he  would 
run  round  after  his  tail  and  bite  at  it  with  the  greatest  seem- 
ing ferocity. 

How  Jeremy  lived  was  a  matter  of  surprise  to  his  neigh- 
bors, as  the  only  visible  means  of  support  which  he  pos- 
sessed, was  the  profits  derived  from  the  sale  of  a  few  arti- 
cles from  his  scanty  c  stock, '  but  that  he  did  live,  somehow, 
*  by  hook  or  by  crook,'  was  evident  enough,  for  there  he 
was,  the  same  as  when  they  first  knew  him.  On  this  ac- 
count various  surmises  and  rumors  were  rife  in  the  neigh- 
borhood relative  to  his  dealings  :  the  more  superstitious  be- 
lieved he  had  intercourse  with  the  '  Evil  One, '  others  just 
hinted  (because  they  did  not  wish  to  speak  ill  of  any  one,) 
but  just  hinted  that  they  believed  '  he  didn't  do  just  right, ' 
and  one  remarked,  that  the  candle  on  the  aforementioned 
tripod  threw  too  feeble  a  light  to  render  the  operation  of 
weighing  a  matter  of  any  certainty,  as  the  scale  with  the 
weights  was  invariably  the  lowest  ;  but  another  portion 
more  charitable  supposed  that  as  his  gains  were  small  he 
was  a  small  liver. 

If  strict  attention  to  business  would  alone  have  support- 
ed him  he  would  have  been  most  amply  provided  for. 
Year  after  year,  early  and  late,  he  stood  behind  his  rickety 
counter  ready  to  -accommodate'  his  customers  with  'any 
thing  in  his  line'  which  they  might  require  and  they,  by 
the  way,  were  always  rather  iew  in  number,  for  as  I  have 
hinted,  the  testiness  of  his  disposition  was  more  manifest 
in  his  business  than  in  any  other  way  and  the  effect  was, 
to  diminish  their  number  and  consequently  his  'cash  re- 
ceipts,' from  time  to  time,  very  perceptibly.  The  men 
became  tired  of  'dickering'  with  such  an  old  l  Crab,  '  as 
they  called  him.,  but  the  tempting  display  at  the  little  win- 
dow overcame  the  double  repugnance  which  the  boys  had 
of  the  master  and  dog  and,  the  Juvenile   portion  still    re- 
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mained,  as  it  always  had  been,  the  most  numerous  and 
profitable  class  of  his  customers. 

I  have  said  that  he  remained  the  same  from  year  to  year  ; 
so  he  did  in  his  outward  aspect,  but  latterly  it  was  observed 
the  irritability  of  his  disposition  had  perceptibly  increased, 
but  from  what  cause  it  was  not  readily  inferred 

Jeremy  had  an  eye  'open  '  to  his  interest  and  was  ex- 
tremely sensitive  in  regard  to  all  innovations  in  his  particu- 
lar sphere  of  active  operations.  He  saw  with  displeasure, 
that  certain  persons  were  in  the  habit  of  going  to  a  place  of 
greater  '  facilities  '  for  trade  and  procuring  the  few  necessa- 
ries of  which  the  people  stood  in  need,  for  and  in  consider- 
ation of  a  trifling  recompense  for  their  trouble,  thus  materi- 
ally diminishing  his  amount  of  '  sales. ' 

The  eifect  of  such  proceedings  may  be  readily  inferred 
upon  a  person  of  his  peculiar  temperament,  but  the  conduct 
of  an  Apple  Woman  excited  him  beyond  all  bounds,  which 
resulted  in  making  known  to  the  unsuspecting  villagers  the 
cause  of  his  growing  testiuess  and  terminated  tragically  to 
himself. 

This  Woman  was  accustomed  to  bear  about  a  small  bail- 
basket,  from  which  she  supplied  the  younger  part  of  the 
community  with  candies,  tarts,  fruit  &c,  and  this  was  stri- 
king him  in  his  most  vital  part,  for  as  I  have  before  re- 
marked, they  constituted  his  most  numerous  and  profitable 
class  of  customers.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Jeremy 
would  tamely  submit  to  have  this  source  of  his  profits  cut 
off  without  making  an  effort  to  retain  it.  Neither  did  he. 
From  the  first  moment  of  her  infringement  he  knew  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  save  it  and  he  determined  to  make  the 
attempt,  and  as  it  was  an  urgent  case,  to  do  it  soon. 

An  opportunity  was  not  long  wanting.  About  the  mid- 
dle of  a  summer's  afternoon  the  Apple  Woman  was  dispos- 
ing of  her  fruit,  and  consequently  reaping  the  copper  har- 
vest, in  the  street  directly  opposite  the  little  window,  where 
Jeremy  displayed  his  '  wares  '  so  conspicuously.  This  was 
coming  nearer  home  than  he  was  prepared  for,  and  the  shock 
he  received  was  electrical  ;  he  rushed  to  the  door  with 
quivering  lips  and  trembling  in  every  part ;  there  he  saw  a 
boy  with  an  apple  in  his  hand  on  the  point  of  giving  a  cent 
in  exchange  ;  he  hesitated  a  moment  and  thinking  he  might 
retain  his  trade  by  a  show  of  liberality,  he  said  with  a  fal- 
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tering  voice,  '  I'll  give  tico  for  a  cent ; '  the  Apple  Woman 
looked  at  him  indignantly  for  his  thus  presuming  to  inter- 
fere in  her  business  and  rejoined, '  I'll  give  two. '  A  com- 
petition in  this  particular  was  more  than  Jeremy  anticipated, 
and  as  her  fruit  was  the  largest,  a  circumstance  which  the 
boy  had  remarked,  the  chances  for  a  trade  were  altogether 
in  her  favor  and  no  emergency  however  great  could  have 
induced  him  to  say  three  instead  of  two.  To  be  balked  of 
a  trade  to  his  very  face  was  more  than  he  could  endure  j  he 
raved  and  stamped  in  a  perfect  phrensy  of  passion  and  the 
little  dog  barked  in  his  fiercest  manner  through  sympathy  for 
his  master.  Retiring  within  he  closed  his  door  and  for 
hours  he  might  have  been  heard  making  the  most  hideous 
noises. 


The  morning  came,  but  Jeremy's  door  was  not  opened 
as  usual,  and  the  neighbors  thinking  he  might  be  unwell 
and  in  need  of  assistance  rapped,  but  no  answer  being  giv- 
en, they  proceeded  to  open  it  by  force,  as  he  was  known  to 
have  been  in  when  the  preceding  evening  was  far  advanced. 
He  was  found  stretched  lifeless  upon  the  narrow  counter 
and  his  dog  dead  under  it.  The  Coroner  was  called,  an  in- 
quest held,  and  the  Jury  returned  as  a  verdict,  '  Died  of 
the  Penny  Fever. ' 


Think  not   that   every   passing  smile 

Must   indicate   a   friend; 
A   foe  may    sometimes   thus  beguile, 

To   gain   a  selfish   end. 
There   are   some   liquids   which  at   first 

May  seem   serene   and  clear; 
But  when  we   once   apply  the  test, 

Dark   sediments  appear. 
We    cannot  trust  to   all   that  seems, 

Until  we    know   the   heart; 
Beneath   the   garb   that    Friendship   claims, 

Hate  often   acts   its   part. 
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The  Dun. 


THE  DUN:  AN  HUMBLE  RHYME, 


Ye  *turleote  museth  an- 
ent  his  affairs;  funds 
at  a  low  ebb  •,  credit 
prostrate.  Ye  studente 
is  sore  perplext. 


Ye  duune  requiretli  ad- 
mittance and  ye  pay 
nient  uf  4  dolars  ; 
menacetl)  with  ye  Ijuy- 
HrT's  attentions. 


Whilome    a    student    sate, 
Beside    hi3    cheerless    grate, 
Bemoaning    his    estate  — 

Lamenting    times    by-gone. 
With    gypsire    proper    light, 
And    debts    in    sorry    plight, 
In   sooth    the    hapless    wight 

Looked   piteous    forlorn. 

II. 

A  losel    dun's    dread    knock 
Upon    his   musings    broke, 
And    watching    eke    the    lock, 

He    hearkened    in    affright. 
'I    say,    you    chap    within, 
Just    fork    me    out   the    tin, 
Or    I    will    put    you   in 

The    sheriff's   hands    to-nirjht.  ' 


Yc  studentc  maketh  faire 
promise,  bui  ye  dunne 
treateth  him  scurvily. 


Yc  studente  contriveih 
unainbushmcnte.  Ye 
dunne  retiring  receivelh 
yc  contento  of  ye  pail 
A  new  way  to  pay  old 
debts. 


III. 

Replied   the    student,    'Nay, 
I   have    no  funds   to-day; 
Next  week   I'll  try    to   pay 

The   full   amount    in    cash.  ' 
The    dastard    dun's    huge    foot, 
Encased    in   cow-hide    boot, 
Against   the   door   was    put 

With   an   alarming    crash. 

IV. 

The   student   answered  naught, 

But   waited    'till    he  caught 

The    sound    of  steps,    he    thought, 

Adown    the    passage    way; 
His    pail    he    then    brought    out 
And  ducked   the    dunning   lout, 
Uttering    the   whiles    a    shout  — 

*  'Tis   thus   my    debts    I   pay !  * 


Our  auihor  in*tilleth  a 
moral].  Insult  not  ye 
unfortunate,  or  you 
may  obtain  gratuitous 
solution. 


A  moral  here  is  taught: 
Forbear  to  vex  in  aught 
The   victim    that   is   caught 

In   grim    Misfortune's    snares; 
Else   take   ye  proper   heed 
Whither  your   course   shall    lead, 
Or   water   may   outspeed 

Your  footsteps   on   the   stairs. 
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BANISHMENT  OF  ROGER  WILLIAMS. 

The  day  had  been  one  of  the  deepest  anxiety,  and  Wil- 
liams, Weary  and  oppressed,  sought  the  quiet  of  his  humble 
cottage,  there  in  the  sanctuary  of  his  chosen  home  to  seek 
repose  and  shelter  from  the  cruel  taunts  of  oppressors. 

Rich  Autumn  had  matured  a  bountiful  harvest,  such  as 
in  the  ten  years  of  its  existence  the  colony  had  never  be- 
fore seen,  and  now  at  the  close  of  a  busy  day,  the  farmers 
were  returning  one  by  one,  devoutly  grateful  for  the  favors 
of  a  kind  Providence,  which  was  feeding  and  clothing 
them  where  the  hand  of  oppression  reached  not. 

Seated  at  his  window,  the  distressed  man  saw  it  all, — 
yes,  in  spirit  he  gloried  in  the  prospect,  and  frcm  the  ful- 
ness of  a  benevolent  heart,  implored  Heaven's  richest  bless- 
ings on  the  people  whose  council  had  that  day  decreed  his 
banishment.  Banishment  !  O,  it  was  a  bitter  thought ;  it 
wrung  his  soul,  and  agony  that  defied  utterance  agitated 
him.  "What  —  banished!"  "  Compelled  to  leave  those 
to  whose  welfare  I  had  devoted  myself,  for  whom  I  am  a 
voluntary  exile  here  in  the  wilderness?  *' 

"  When  I  stood  for  the  last  time  on  my  native  shores,  and 
bade  farewell  forever  to  the  home  of  my  fathers,  I  surely 
thonght  to  find  in  the  wilderness  freedom  of  soul.  " 
"  When  threatened  with  persecution's  utmost  vengeance, 
how  hopefully  I  turned  for  protection  to  these  eternal  for- 
ests, here  unmolested  to  worship  my  God,  —  to  love  and 
adore  him  in  this  his  temple  not  made  with  hands,  where 
no  human  power  could  hinder.  " 

"Amid  the  sorrows  of  separations  from  friends,  hopes 
like  these  comforted  me,  they  were  in  my  own  bosom, 
warm  and  thrilling  while  enduring  the  rough  days  and  per- 
ilous nights  of  a  stormy  passage,  " 

"  Gratitude  beyond  expression  filled  my  heart  as  the  rug- 
ged hills  of  this  western  world  at  last  rose  up  from  the 
blue  wave  before  me,  and  visions  long  indulged,  of  peace 
and  quiet,  seemed  about  to  become  realities.  " 

"  But  what  reverses  have  befallen  me  !  "  "  Banished  !  " 
**  For  what  ?  "     Oh  !  —  I  have  dared  to  maintain  that  perse- 
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cation  for  the  cause  of  conscience  is  lamentably  contrary  to 
the  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ.  " 

"  And  in  defence  of  this  very  principle  we  have  all  suf- 
fered at  home  and  in  the  wilderness  ;  still,  for  asserting  it  in 
its  wider  application,  and  sustaining  it  from  the  Bible  and 
reason,  I  must  here  be  silenced.  "  "If  it  had  been  an  ene- 
my, I  could  have  borne  it.  " 

•''  Here  is  the  spot  I  have  fondly  called  my  home,  here 
have  I  gathered  the  fruit  of  my  own  toil,  instructed  the 
flock  over  which  the  Holy  Ghost  has  made  me  overseer,  re- 
joiced in  the  prosperity  of  the  colony,  and  desired  only  to 
live  in  the  defence  of  the  truth,  and  when  my  work  was 
done,  to  be  among  the  first  to  lay  my  bones  here  in  the  wil- 
derness. "         #*###*# 

Evening  was  at  hand,  and  the  lengthening  shadows  of 
tall  trees  were  creeping  far  over  the  rugged  acres  which  the 
hand  of  cultivation  had  been  busy  in  laying  open  to  the 
light  of  the  sun,  —  when  no  little  stir  was  observable  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  the  earnestness  with  which  little  gath- 
erings of  the  people  were  conversing,  could  not  fail  to  con- 
vince the  most  casual  observer  that  something  of  moment 
had  occurred. 

Now  and  then  one  might  be  seen  with  hurried  steps 
pursuing  his  way  to  the  house  of  their  pastor,  and  in  a  short 
time,  the  rumor  that  Mr.  Williams  had  been  banished  by 
the  court  at  Boston  had  spread  through  the  settlement. 
When  this  was  confirmed,  the  people  were  in  great  excite- 
ment, their  sympathies  were  all  alive,  they  had  set  their  af- 
fections on  him  as  their  spiritual  guide,  the  aged  rejoiced  in 
his  ministrations,  the  young  gave  good  heed  to  his  precepts, 
and  children  loved  to  claim  his  notice  as  he  passed  j  — but  by 
order  of  the  civil  authority  he  must  leave  them,  and  though 
he  was  allowed  to  remain  till  spring,  he  could  no  longer 
continue  the  spiritual  teacher  of  his  flock. 

With  sorrow  and  anxiety  they  gathered  to  see  him,  and 
though  compelled  to  disown  him  in  form,  in  their  hearts 
they  loved  him  the  more.  When  they  saw  him  that  night, 
afflicted  and  heart-stricken,  yet  calm  and  uncomplaining, 
how  could  they  but  hold  his  character  in  higher  esteem, 
and  feel  a  new  pang  at  parting  with  one  so  good  ? 

The  heart,  conscious  of  its  own  integrity  quails  not  in 
the  severest  affliction,  for  it  hath  planted  itself  on  afounda- 
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tion  that  defies  the  utmost  rage  of  tempests,  and  looks  out 
with  unwavering  confidence  for  a  brighter  future. 

With  such  composure  did  Williams  meet  his  people,  he 
reminded  them  of  his  history,  —  his  purpose  in  coming 
among  them,  —  his  poverty, — the  wants  of  a  family, — 
that  his  friends  had  forsaken  him,  and  with  misguided  zeal 
had  driven  him  out  from  among  them,  from  his  well  earned 
home,  to  seek  the  hospitality  of  Savages. 

Yet  he  besought  them  to  know  the  truth  for  themselves, 
and  they  must  yield  him  to  the  power  of  an  unjust  law, 
never  to  yield  right,  but  stand  in  its  defence  to  the  latest 
hour  of  life. 

In  the  lonely  hours  of  that  night,  the  godly  man  was 
sore  distressed,  for.  whither  to  direct  his  steps  he  knew  not. 
With  all  the  untold  anxiety  of  a  father,  he  thought  of  his 
little  family,  now  quietly  sleeping  in  that  protection  which 
he  feared  he  could  not  longer  extend  to  them. 

All  he  could  expect  from  his  native  land  was  reproach, 
and  should  he  return  there,  persecution  would  kindle  again 
her  fires  to  consume  him; — and  when  he  turned  to  his 
adopted  country,  the  same  intolerant  spirit  was  ready  to 
crush  him,  because  he  would  not  yield  those  opinions  which 
were  dearer  to  him  than  life  itself. 

Thus  hemmed  in  on  every  side,  he  had  but  one  resource  ; 
and  conscious  of  the  purity  of  his  purpose,  he  sought 
strength  and  direction  from  the  God  of  truth,  who  often  out 
of  darkness  brings  forth  light. 

Great  men,  in  common  with  others,  are  liable  to  err,  and 
Williams  was  not  an  exception  to  this  rule  :  he  had  con- 
ceived the  grand  idea  of  perfect  liberty  of  conscience,  and 
it  so  filled  his  mind  and  fired  his  zeal,  that  perhaps  his  mea- 
sures were  not  always  judicious. 

Others  before  him  had  advocated  this  in  particular  cases, 
and  to  a  limited  extent,  but  it  remained  for  him  first  to 
maintain  that  civil  authority  should  not  interpose,  not  even 
to  save  the  church  from  heresy. 

Such  doctrines  seemed  to  the  men  of  those  times  as  the 
most  reckless  licentiousness,  and  base  enough  to  render 
their  advocates  worthy  of  exclusion  from  civilized  society. 
They  were  diametrically  opposed  to  the  genius  of  the  in- 
stitutions then  existing,  and  would  never  have  obtained  to 
this  day,  had  they  not  been  all  their  distinguished  advocate 
conceived  them  to  be. 
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But  as  well  convinced  of  their  truth  as  though  he  had 
lived  to  see  them  tested  by  experience,  how  could  he  yield 
them  though  all  Christendom  united  in  one  tremendous 
voice,  to  pronounce  him  an  exile  from  their  borders? 

"  Greatly  taken  by  the  apprehension  of  his  godliness," 
the  people  of  Salem  resorted  to  his  house  to  hear  him  while 
he  could  yet  remain  among  them.  It  needed  not  the  pro- 
found reasoning  of  Philosophy  to  prove  his  doctrines,  the 
commonest  mind  of  the  unprejudiced  could  perceive  their 
truth,  therefore  his  people  yielded  to  the  authority  of  the 
General  Court  only  in  the  last  extremity. 

It  was  soon  rumored  at  Boston  that  it  was  unsafe  for  Wil- 
liams to  remain  at  Salem,  or  in  any  of  the  colonies,  for  his 
doctrines  were  contagious  ;  it  was  therefore  determined  to 
send  him  to  England. 

When  the  warrant,  which  ordered  him  to  come  to  Boston 
to  embark  in  a  ship  which  was  ready  to  sail,  arrived,  Wil- 
liams for  the  first  time,  refused  to  obey  the  summons  of  the 
court. 

It  was  now  mid-winter,  and  the  snow  lay  deep  in  all  the 
surrounding  forests,  dark  clouds  skirted  the  sullen  sky,  fierce 
winds  swept  over  the  hills,  and  howled  through  the  naked 
trees.  All  was  cheerless  and  drear  abroad  and  the  inhabi- 
tants busied  themselves  about  their  homes,  where  they 
feared  no  want,  so  abundant  had  been  their  last  harvest,  and 
so  plentifully  did  the  forest  supply  their  ample  hearths  with 
fuel. 

During  three  long  winter  evenings,  families  might  be  seen 
gathered  about  the  cheerful  fire,  regardless  of  the  pitiless 
storm  that  raged  without,  conversing  of  the  past,  —  its  pri- 
vations and  sufferings,  —  the  present, — its  comforts  and 
pleasures, — the  future,  and  its  anticipations. 

One  there  was  among  them,  who  partook  not  of  these 
joys, —  cloud  after  cloud  of  sorrow  had  settled  in  sullen 
gloom  over  his  prospects,  and  it  would  have  driven  him  quite 
to  despair  hid  not  a  light  from  on  high  cheered  him,  and  a 
still  small  voice  whispered  —  "  Fear   not.  " 

Williams  saw  but  one  way  to  escape  his  pursuers,  and 
that  was,  to  leave  the  settlement  immediately,  and  go  be- 
yond the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court,  and  ask  protection  from 
the  simple  sons  of  the  forest.  But  the  journey  was  long, 
no  path  would  guide  his  feet,  the  season   was  inclement, 
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and  he  knew  not  what  reception  he  might  meet,  if  he 
reached  the  Narragansett  in  safety. 

But  how  could  he  be  thus  separated  from  his  family  ? 
Who  would  provide  for  their  every  want  ?  Should  wasting 
sickness  .visit  them,  who  could  supply  the  place  of  a  father? 

These  seemed  the  bitterest  ingredients  in  his  cup  of  sor- 
row;  he  could  bear  all  his  own  sufferings  with  a  manly 
heart,  — but  to  leave  those  defenceless  ones  to  endure  alone 
the  evil  and  bitter  things  of  life,  was  more  than  he  could 
contemplate  with  composure. 

But  no  time  was  to  be  lost ;  the  order  of  the  Court  was, 
that  he  should  sail  in  a  ship  which  was  even  now  ready  for 
sea,  and  in  all  probability,  officers  would  be  despatched  for 
him  as  soon  as  his  refusal  to  obey  the  summons  was  known. 

After  consultation  with  his  "loving  friends  "  who  were 
ever  ready  according  to  the  extent  of  their  ability  to  afford 
him  aid,  and  committing  to  their  care  his  wife  and  little 
ones,  he  proceeded  to  complete  the  arrangements  for  his 
speedy  departure. 

The  appropriate  time  was  at  hand,  and  the  last  evening 
of  his  delay  had  come  ;  he  gathered  his  family  about  him, 
and  fervently  committed  them  to  the  Shepherd  of  Israel, 
and  prayed  earnestly  that  brighter  days  might  yet  dawn  on 
them,  that  in  peace  and  quiet  they  might  pass  this  life,  in 
the  enjoyment  of  that  liberty  of  conscience  for  which  he 
so  earnestly  contended.         ***** 

Three  days  after,  a  pinnace  was  observed  beating  up  the 
harbor.  All  eyes  were  at  once  directed  toward  it,  and  it 
was  a  matter  of  much  curiosity  what  could  be  the  intent  of 
so  unusual  a  visit.  It  was  readily  conjectured,  the  vessel 
was  from  Boston,  and  not  a  few  were  impatient  to  learn  if 
it  might  not  bear  to  them  messages  from  friends  not  often 
heard  from  at  that  season. 

But  the  case  of  their  banished  pastor,  was  too  fresh  in 
their  minds  to  leave  them  long  in  doubt  as  to  the  real  in- 
tent of  its  coming.  No  sooner  had  it  anchored,  than  two 
men  came  off  in  a  boat,  who,  as  soon  as  they  had  landed, 
made  inquiry  for  "  Roger  Williams,  recently  pastor  of  the 
church  at  Salem.  "  Mortified  and  disappointed,  they 
learned  that  he  had  eluded  them,  and  was  beyond  the  reach 
of  pursuit. 

The  Apostle  of  liberty,  the  Philanthropist,  the  founder  of 
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a  new  state,  was  yet  safe  in  the  guidance  of  that  unerring 
Providence,  whicli  had  ever  pointed  out  his  way,  shown 
him  light  in  the  darkest  hour,  and  given  him  signal  triumph 
over  his  enemies. 

Thus  in  an  obscure  corner,  unobserved  by  the  world  was 
achieved  a  victory  for  truth,  the  influence  of  which  will  be 
felt  more  and  more  in  all  coming  time. 

L.  S.  Y. 


STANZAS. 

TO  A  LADY  OF  A  "  CERTAIN  AGE.  » 

I. 

Time  gives  to  youth  a  sober  air  — 

Life  is  full  above  thee, 
But  though  thy  cheek  his  traces  wear, 

There  are  hearts  that  love  thee. 

IL 

And  there  shalt  thou  in  thought   remain, 

Like  a  sainted  maiden, 
Till  dust  shall  take  its  dust  again, 

Sad  and  weary  laden. 

III. 

Say,  is  it  Earth  that  gives  the  power, 

Or  the  sky  above  it, 
That  every  sweet  and  lonely  flower, 

Something  hath  to  love  it  ? 

IV, 

'Tis  richer  than  the  graven  fame 

Of  the  Grecian  Seven  ; 
Love  may  be  of  earth  —  a  name  — 

Friendship  is  from  heaven. 


But  peace  be  with  thee,  lady,  now, 
Sacred  words  are  spoken  ; 

A  smile  is  wreathing  on  thy  brow, 
Be  it  long  unbroken.  — 
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Susan.  —  John,  look  at  that  beautiful  beech  ;  how  regular  in  its  form, 
how  grateful  to  the  eye  is  its  waving  foliage  of  mellow  green,  how  refreshing  is 
its  shade. 

John.  —  'Tis  a  midlin  slick  saplin,  that's  a  fact,  Suke  ;  hang  me  if  I  don't 
cut  my  name  on't.     Scene  IV,  Act,  3,    Unpublished  Slickville  Drama. 

So  proverbial  is  the  Yankee's  habit  of  carving  his  name 
upon  whatever  object  attracts  his  eye,  that  it  may  be  said 
with  some  degree  of  truth,  that  he  can  be  traced  by  the 
carved  initials  of  his  name  through  all  his  circumvolutions 
from  the  time,  when  in  the  interludes  of  his  sport,  he 
scratches  his  name,  in  hieroglyphical  characters  upon  his 
mother's  new  cheeses ;  until  during  the  intermission  of  the 
House  or  Senate,  he  rests  his  labored  mind,  by  carving  in 
exact  lines,  with  his  Congress  Knife,  the  Hon.  I.  B.  upon 
the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol. 

Throughout  all  his  varied  course,  the  Jack-Knife  char- 
acters may  be  found, 

*'On  tree  by  the  high-way, 
On  rail  by  the  by-way,  " 

and  in  whatever  rank  or  station  he  may  act,  these  simple 
memorials  attest  his  sectional  peculiarity. 

On  the  pine  top  of  his  bench  at  school,  on  the  rind  of  the 
tree,  under  which  he  and  his  playmates  were  wont  to  join 
in  their  youthful  gambols,  on  the  rough  face  of  the  noblest 
rock  of  the  highest  hill  his  father's  farm  could  boast,  on  the 
spire  of  the  village  church,  on  all  these,  and  many  other 
places,  do  you  see  the  fruits  of  the  Yankee  boy's  labor  and 
spirit,  in  the  awkward  apologies  for  letters,  by  which  he 
would  have  you  to  know,  that  he  has  been  here  before  you. 
Nor  does  the  habit  cease  with  youth.  What  was  the  desire 
of  youth,  becomes  the  pastime  of  old  age.  So  that  to 
whatever  place  of  public  resort  you  may  go,  the  same  army 
of  chiseled  Johns  and  Jonathans,  Jobs  and  Jerrys,  Lifes  and 
Lems,  meets  your  eye. 

But  we  can  in  some  degree  sympathize  with  this  Yan- 
kee,  who  imposes  his  name   so  sedulously  to  our  sight. 
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Place  him  in  any  situation  of  note  and  resort,  as  the  Natu- 
ral Bridge  of  Virginia.  He,  at  first,  gazes  with  eager  and 
curious  eye,  upon  the  natural  grandeur  of  the  stupendous 
arch,  and  drinks  in  with  satisfied  curiosity,  ita  beauties  and 
singularity.  But  after  the  first  emotions  of  nature  are  over, 
he  begins  to  examine  with  a  Yankee's  curiosity,  the  more 
particular  features  of  the  scenery.  He  thinks,  as  he  sees 
the  water  dashing  and  foaming  down  the  steep  descent,  what 
a  pity,  such  a  mass  of  water  is  allowed  to  sport  its  strength 
away,  and  not  be  obliged  to  turn  its  thousands   of  spindles. 

But  as  he^casts  his  eye  one  side,  to  see  where  he  can 
fasten  the  string  pieces  of  his  dam,  the  carved  name  of 
some  brother  Jonathan  meets  his  view.  His  attention  is 
drawn  to  a  different  subject.  And  as  he  throws  his  eager 
eye  up  the  dizzy  front  of  solid  rock,  he  sees  it  sprinkled 
and  strewn,|hacked  and  gashed,  by  the  innumerable  names 
of  his  Yankee  brethren.  Straining  his  eye  farther  up,  he 
sees  the  whole  height  covered.  Far  above  the  rest,  he  per- 
ceives one  name,  prominent  in  its  situation,  and  singular  in 
its  dim  outline.  Exerting  his  eye  to  its  utmost,  he  traces 
the  name  of  George  Washington.  His  eye  also  sees  a  path 
cut  quite  to  the  top  of  the  steep  rock.  No  name  is  carved 
of  this  more  daring  and  rash  individual. 

As  he  views  this  scene,  the  whole  man  is  awake.  And 
forgetful  that  of  this  vast  number  of  names,  he  knows,  and 
thinks  of  but  one,  forgetful  that  should  his  name  be  added 
to  the  number,  it  will  be  but  one  more  to  be  unnoticed  and 
unknown,  his  hand  involuntarily  creeps  into  his  pocket, 
and  grasping  his  knife,  he  sets  eagerly  to  work,  to  cut  holes 
for  his  feet,  that  he  may  scale  the  rock,  and  carve  his  name, 
at  a  respectable  height  among  the  rest.  Which  having 
done,  he  carefully  descends,  and  retreating  to  a  suitable  dis- 
tance he  examines  his  work  with  a  criticising  eye,  and  re- 
sorting to  an  expedient  which  Yankee  ingenuity  alone 
could  invent,  that  of  strapping  his  knife  on  his  boot,  with 
a  satisfied  air  he  leaves  the  place;  having  visited  the  Natu- 
ral Bridge  of  Virginia,  and  being  gratified  by  his  visit. 

We  see  too  much  of  nature  in  this  act,  either  to  ridicule 
pr  condemn  it. 

There  is  a  more  interesting  light  in  which  we  may  view 
this  habit,  and  more  familiarly.  When  the  roving  Yankee 
in  the  decline  of  age, returns  with  grey  hairs,  and  tottering 
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limbs  to  visit  for  the  last  time  the  dwelling-place  of  his  fa- 
thers, and  after  the  period,  to  which  the  hopes  and  fears  of 
his  youth  extended,  has  passed,  and  he  has  bid  good  bye  to 
ambition  and  romance,  with  the  experience  of  age  to  re- 
view the. scenes  of  his  childhood  ;  then  to  him  are  these 
cut  letters  of  no  little  use,  as  guides  by  which  he  may  reg- 
ulate his  thoughts,  and  associate  correctly  persons  with 
scenes,  and  incidents  with  places. 

As  upon  his  first  arrival  the  old  elm  in  his  father's  yard 
greets  his  sight,  and  he  observes  upon  it  the  marks,  which 
reveal  to  him  his  own,  as  also  his  brothers'  and  sisters' 
names,  and  although  the  tree  in  its  growth,  may  have  ren- 
dered them  somewhat  rough  and  jagged,  or  even  so  that  to 
another's  eye,  they  are  scarcely  recognised  for  what  they 
once  were,  yet  to  his  eye  they  at  once  recal  their  original  de- 
lineations, and  place  vividly  before  him  the  forms  and  feat- 
ures of  his  brothers  and  sisters,  as  when  in  youth  they  gam- 
boled with  him  around  the  tree. 

And  how  quickly  do  his  thoughts  run  over  the  history  of 
them  all,  their  hopes  and  disappointments,  their  joys  and 
sorrows,  their  trials  and  blessings.  The  unbidden  tear  must 
steal  down  his  furrowed  cheek,  as  he  deciphers  the  name  of 
some  one  then  so  joyous  and  gay,  who  after  passing  her 
allotted  time  of  sorrow  and  pain,  has  departed  to  that  abode, 
"  where  the  weary  are  at  rest.  " 

As  he  revisits  the  old  rock  in  the  pasture,  and  finds  the 
names  graven  there  of  his  companions,  less  altered,  but 
still  altered,  although  cut  in  stone  ;  he  thinks  of  those 
among  them  also  who  have  been  cut  off.  And  of  those 
left,  how  many  have  realized  their  expectations,  how  many 
have  carved  their  names  by  their  deeds,  in  the  annals  of  the 
world,  how  many  have  graven  them  in  the  hearts  of  their 
countrymen  by  their  virtuous  actions,  and  how  many  are 
pining  away  with  dejection  caused  by  hopes  blighted  and 
schemes  blasted. 

As  he  enters  the  old  school  house,  he  fears  somewhat, 
lest  the  names  of  so  many  after  generations,  may  have  to- 
tally obliterated  his.  But  he  finds  it  there,  having  escaped 
the  common  fate  of  most  of  the  others.  And  as  he  views 
it  an  involuntary  smile  lights  up  his  countenance  ;  although 
he  thinks  less  hard  of  that  innovating  master,  who  first  took 
the  liberty  of  leaving  the  impress  of  his  rule,  upon  the  mis- 
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chievous  fingers  of  those  rebellious  ones,  who  dared  disfig- 
ure their  seats,  oy  doing  what  they  thought  was  necessary 
to  a  title  of  ownership. 

We  have  thus  far  looked  upon  this  Yankee  habit  with  a 
lenient  eye  ;  and  have  found  it  affording  us  we  hope,  in- 
struction, as  well  as  amusement.  But  the  question  natu- 
rally presents  itse'f,  are  there  no  consequences  arising  from 
this  universal  habit,  of  the  "  Universal  Yankee  Nation  ?  " 

In  whatever  place  of  natural  grandeur,  or  beauty,  we  may 
go,  do  we  see  busy  crowds,  cutting  their  names  upon  rocks 
and  trees,  each  eager  to  seize  upon  some  vacant  place  for 
himself,  before  another  alike  desirous  of  perpetuating  his 
name,  in  such  a  manner,  that  posterity  may  read  it,  al- 
though they  know  it  not,  either  by  the  fame  or  reputation 
of  him  who  bears  it. 

Throughout  our  country  [do  we  see  those  proud  mon- 
archs  of  the  forest  which  the  woodman's  axe  has  spared, 
fast  sinking  in  decay  and  falling  to  the  earth ;  not  from  the 
natural  decline  of  age,  but  from  the  many  scars  and  gashes 
inflicted  upon  them  by  these  unfeeling  ones,  who  are  desir- 
ous that  nature  should  share  in  perpetuating  their  names, 
although  they  have  no  deeds,  to  posterity. 

Our  trees  undoubtedly  fall  from  one  of  two  reasons. 
Either  their  mighty  trunks  are  brought  low,  by  sustaining 
so  much  above  their  natural  level,  such  a  host  of  names, 
which  have  nothing  exalting  in  their  nature  ;  or  they  ex- 
haust their  sap  in  tears,  that  there  are  so  many  mortals,  who 
instead  of  striving  to  clothe  themselves,  in  the  never  fading 
foliage,  of  the  fruits  of  self-exertion,  are  so  heartless  as  to 
impose  the  discouraging  and  degrading  task,  of  sustaining 
their  names,  upon  one,  whose  only  duty  is  in  the  constant 
course  of  revolving  seasons,  to  put  forth  its  leaves,  affording 
beauty  to  the  eye,  and  shade  to  the  heated  head  of  the 
weary  traveller,  and  then  shed  them,  as  a  source  both  of 
protection  and  richness  to  its  parent  soil ;  instead  of  pre- 
maturely bearing  to  the  ground  such  an  unnatural  crop  ; 
unlikely  by  any  chemical  process  yet  known  to  enrich  the 
soil,  and  differing  from  the  fruit  spoken  of  in  scripture,  in 
two  essential  particulars;  exceeding  it  by  far  in  ratio  of 
increase  ;  and  unlikely  by  any  analogy  of  nature,  again  to 
spring  up,  and  bear  forth  fruit. 

Our  rocks  also  we  have  said  with  their  picked  and  ham- 
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mered  faces,  bear  witness  of  the  same  rough  treatment. 
Should  a  foreigner  unacquainted  with  our  orthographical 
characters  in  climbing  any  of  our  steep  cliffs,  see  the  slashed 
and  hacked  fronts  of  our  rocks,  he  might  naturally  con- 
clude, that  the  space  around  him  had  once  been  the  scene 
of  mortal  combat,  and  that  these  marks  like  the  Runic 
characters,  are  rude  chroniclers  of  the  bloody  fray  ;  but  as 
he  finds  the  same  effects  in  all  places,  he  would  conclude 
that  if  our  territory  had  not  been  visited  as  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrah, yet  that  some  meteoric  shower,  together  with  the 
lightning  had  conspired,  to  produce  such  effects.  When 
however  upon  inquiry  he  learns  that  they  are  the  fruits  of 
the  Yankee's  jack-knife,  he  something  more  than  surprised, 
and  reflecting  that  the  image  of  the  Virgin  Mother  was 
gradually  worn  away  by  the  kisses  of  its  devotees,  is  led 
to  be  thankful  that  the  Yankees  do  not  inherit  the  whole 
earth,  lest  there  should  not  be  stone  left  for  walls,  or  rock 
for  foundation. 

Would  the  Yankee  be  satisfied  with  nature  alone,  for  the 
monuments  which  shall  bear  his  name,  he  could  easily  be 
tolerated.  But  his  insatiable  desire  for  fame,  not  satisfied 
with  using  our  window-sills  and  sign-posts,  together  with 
the  pillars  of  our  churches  and  hotels,  also  claims  a  natu- 
ral right,  to  devote  our  public  buildings,  our  cupolas,  and 
spires,  our  statues  and  monuments,  as  memorials  to  his 
name. 

When  the  public  spirit  of  our  countrymen,  has  contribut- 
ed to  raise  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  one  of  our 
country's  illustrious  sons  ;  a  plain  shaft  of  marble,  or  gran- 
ite, is  generally  selected  as  their  design. 

After  its  completion,  it  stands  in  its  simple  grandeur,  a 
tribute  due  to  greatness,  and  an  ornament  adding  interest 
and  romance  to  the  scenery  of  our  country,  But  alas  !  the 
day  when  a  son  of  the  land  of  Johnny-cakes  and  hominy, 
in  his  peregrinations  visits  it.  For,  as  it  were  believing 
that  he  has  a  right  to  share  in  the  immortality  of  him  to 
whom  it  was  raised,  he  proceeds  forthwith  to  leave  upon  it, 
the  name,  by  which  as  he  boasts  he  "  is  known  at  home, 
and  abroad.  "  So  also  the  next  Jonathan  claims  his  share 
of  the  immortality  ;  until  the  monument  stands,  honored 
in  reminding  posterity  of  one  illustrious  man,  disfigured 
and  disgraced  in  having  upon  it  the  names  of  many,  whose 
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only  claim  to  remembrance  is  in  having  meanly  usurped  a 
share  of  that,  designed  for  the  honor  of  another. 

As  one  sees  our  monuments  thus  marred,  he  is  forced  to 
say  with  Cowper,  when  he  saw  names  of  little  note,  asso- 
ciated with  those  renowned,  and  illustrious, 

"  O  fond  attempt,  to  give  a  deathless  lot 
To  names  ignoble  born  to  be  forgot !  " 

It  has  been  said  that  should  a  Briton  find  the  North  Pole, 
he  would  amuse  himself,  by  using  it  for  a  target.  May 
Fortune  in  her  many  favors  grant,  that  no  Yankee  may 
first  discover  it  ;  as  he  would  most  assuredly  cut  his  name 
on  it.  And  if  it  is  true,  that  the  world  can  lose  not  a  sin- 
gle particle  without  causing  chaos  in  the  universe;  and  as 
it  may  be  set  down  as  probable,  that  the  chips  of  his  jack- 
knife  would  blow  off;  we  are  left  to  conclude  that  serious 
consequences  would  follow.  But  Messrs.  Editors,  to  such  a 
length  have  I  spun  my  yarn,  that  I  have  hardly  time  and 
space,  to  whittle  my  pen  over  anew  and  scratch  my 
name  here. 

G. 
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PART    SECOND. 

February   4,    1836. 

MARRIAGE.     PLAGIARISM. 

It  was  well  for  Lord  Littleton  that  he  did  not  live  and 
publish  his  celebrated  letters  in  the  days  of  knight-errantry  ; 
otherwise,  he  would  have  been  compelled  to  retract  or 
make  good  with  the  lance,  his  libels  on  the  fair  sex  and 
matters  in  which  they  have  a  deep  interest.  He  could  not 
have  safely  trusted  to^his  irradiating  intellect,  or  the  pat- 
ent of  his  nobility,  both  of  which  scarcely  saved  him 
from  contempt  in  the  last  century.  Apparently  he  was  an 
ardent  woman-hater.  My  Lord  Gondarino  of  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher;   but  perhaps  his  sarcasm  is  too  often  repeat- 
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ed  to  have  been  real.  He  says,  —  "after  all  that  sentimen- 
tal writers  and  sentimental  talkers  may  produce  on  this  sub- 
ject, marriage  must  be  considered  as  a  species  of  traffick 
and  as  much  a  matter  of  commerce  as  any  commodity 
which  fills  the  warehouse  of  the  merchant.  We  exchange 
passion  for  passion,  beauty  and  titles  for  money,  youth  for 
age,  and  so  on.  "  This,  you  say,  is  evidently  the  language 
of  morbid  dislike  or  offended  pride.  I  will  not  express  an 
opinion  with  respect  to  the  sentiment  of  Lord  Littleton, 
but  relate  an  anecdote,  not  much  to  the  point  to  be  sure, 
but  one  which  you  have  never  heard.  Many  years  ago  I 
had  a  lively  friend  who  was  about  my  age  ;  1  met  him  one 
day  shortly  after  his  marriage  with  a  lady  of  reputed  ami- 
ableness.  He  appeared  sad,  and  I  rallied  him  on  the  per- 
pendicular extension  of  his  countenance,  but  he  seemed 
grieved  at  my  humorous  attempt  and  asked  me  with  the  ut- 
most gravity : 

"  Do  you  suppose  marriage  matches  are  made  in  heaven, 
as  people  say  ?  " 

"  Well"  said  I,  "really,  it  is  quite  impossible  for  me  to 
say  ;  it  is  a  singular  question,  and  one  which  you  may  be 
supposed  better  able  to  answer.  " 

"  I  don't  know  ;  "  he  replied,  with  the  same  gloomy  ab- 
stractedness,- "  it  may  be  ;  but  if  they  are,  I  am  sure  i"  have 
no  friends  there.  " 

Poor  fellow  !  I  have  been  placed  in  trying  situations 
since  that  day,  but  have  ever  thought  of  his  answer  and 
am  a  single  man  yet. 

PLAGIARISM. 

Those  curious  in  literary  researches  may  interest  them- 
selves in  collating  parallel  passages  or  sentiments  which  are 
to  be  found  in  different  authors.  After  tracing  an  idea 
through  various  disguises,  the  search  generally  terminates 
either  in  Shakspeare,  the  Bible,  or  some  ancient  classic. 

There  is  a  remarkable  instance  in  a  stanza  from  Camp- 
ball's  Gertrude  of  Wyoming. 

A  beating  with  his  war  club  cadence  strong, 
Tells  how  his  deep-stung  indignation  smarts. 
Of  them  that  wrapt  his  house  in  flames,  ere  long 
To  whet  a  dagger  on  their  stony  hearts. 

Compare  the  last  line  with  one  in  that   great  passage  in 
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Henry  Fourth,  where  the  King  reproves  the  Prince  of  Wales 
who  had  taken  the  crown  from  the  death  bed  of  his  father : 

Thou  hid'st   a   thousand   daggers    in   thy    thoughts; 
Which  thou   hast  whetted   on    thy   stony  heart, 
To  stab  at  an  half  hour  of  mj  life. 

APIIOK 

May  12,   1836. 

Truth  is  often  happily  conveyed  in  the  aphoristic  form, 
since  it  is  then  concise  and  pointed.  We  have  read  a  vol- 
ume and  inquire  what  the  author  has  proved;  the  answer 
may  be  generally  compressed  into  a  short  proposition  or 
aphorism  which  alone  remains  when  the  contents  of  the 
volume  are  forgotten.  The  Sapientia  Dicta  of  Erasmus 
are  striking  and  valuable,  though  abounding  in  worthless 
conceits  ;  and  the  antitheses  of  Dr.  Johnson  are  sometimes 
ballanced  on  the  finest  moral  points.  A  Lacon,  not  always 
intelligible,  but  suggestive,  might  be  easily  selected  from 
Jean  Paul  or  Thomas  Carlyrc  ;  but  I  question  whether  the 
literature  of  the  world  can  produce  a  finer  moral  apho- 
rism than  the  following  from  a  heathen  poet :  — 

Video  medora  proboque  deteriora  sequor. 

A  young  man's  mind  is  as  a  Bank  ;  each  should  regulate 
the  quantity  of  paper  it  shows  by  the  amount  of  bullion  in 
its  safe. 


It  is  an  interesting  theory  of  some  philosophers  that  a 
sound  once  produced,  will  vibrate  forever.  This  may,  or 
may  not  be  true  ;  but  it  is  one  of  those  few  ideas  which  bet- 
ter than  all  things  else  lead  me  to  the  conception  of  the  in- 
finite duration  of  time.  I  sometimes  listen  to  the  footsteps 
of  a  friend  until  its  echo  dies  away  upon  the  outward  ear, 
when  the  ear  of  the  imaginatian  catches  up  the  wavy  vibra- 
tion and  pursues  it  through  millions  and  millions  of  ages, 
until  some  interruption  breaks  in  upon  the  dream  and 
recalls  me  to  the  present.  In  like  manner,  the  philosophic 
mind  loves  to  fasten  upon  some  event  in  the  far-back  history 
of  the  world,  at  the  precise  point  of  time  when  it  happened, 
and  come  down  with  it  through  all  its  consequences,  to  the 
present,  and  even  speculate  on  its  influence  upon  the  future. 
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May  we  not  assert,  at  least  as  safely  as  the  philosopher  in 
the  case  of  sound  —  that  the  consequences  of  an  act  how- 
ever unimportant,  will  extend  through  all  time  ?  We  have 
seen  that  a  single  sentence — as  when  Caesar  crossed  the 
Rubicon: — has  changed  the  course  and  character  of  the 
world's  history  ;  and  could  we  trace  to  its  source,  the  res- 
olution which  prompted  that  fruitful  sentence  might  it  not 
have  been  of  as  little  absolute  importance  as  the  fall  of  an 
apple  ?  Great  events  follow  from  trivial  causes,  and  hence 
I  apprehend,  arises  the  difficulty  in  philosophic  history.  It 
is  often  impossible  for  us  to  know  whether  certain  events  re- 
sulted from  the  operations  of  a  gigantic  mind,  or  a  combi- 
nation of  circumstances  separately  unimportant.  Great 
men  apparently  form  the  moving  power  of  revolutions,  but 
it  has  been  remarked  that  men  are  produced  by  circumstan- 
ces. This  is  undoubtedly  true  of  those  eminent  in  the  sec- 
ond degree,  but  with  equal  truth  it  may  be  said  that  the 
first  order  of  minds  produce  the  circumstances,  and  these  in 
their  turn,  call  forth  a  host  of  shining  but  inferior  intellects. 
All  along  the  past  are  the  names  of  those  who  acknowl- 
edged no  obligations  to  favorable  circumstances  and  have 
pursued  their  objects  regardless  of  the  most  unyielding  ; 
and  could  we  read  the  history  of  the  world  wholly  discon- 
nected from  men,  we  could  discern,  from  the  effects  pro- 
duced, that  gigantic  minds  had  played  their  parts  and  de- 
parted. 


SCHILLER. 

u  Genius,  "  says  Carlyle,  "  even  in  its  faintest  scintilla- 
tions, is  the  inspired  gift  of  God.  "  To  its  proprietor,  it  is 
a  solemn  mandate  to  go  forth  and  labor  in  his  sphere  to 
keep  alive  "  that  sacred  fire  among  his  brethren,  which  the 
heavy  and  polluted  atmosphere  of  this  world  is  forever 
threatening  to  extinguish.  "  Among  the  few  to  whom  this 
divine  gift  has  been  imparted,  may  be  ranked,  Friedrich 
Schiller.  Well  and  faithfully  did  he  execute  the  solemn 
commission  entrusted  to  him.     If  among  the  great  and  vir- 
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tuous,  Schiller  has  not  his  place,  we  believe,  when  his  life 
and  character  shall  be  duly  studied  and  appreciated,  when 
time  shall  extinguish  the  prejudice  that  unjustly  survives 
him,  that  he  will  belong  to  that  select  number,  whose  works 
are  the  properly,  not  of  his  age  or  nation,  but  of  the  world. 
The  study  of  such  a  character  is  among  the  greatest,  that 
can  engage  the  inquiring  miud.  It  is  a  difficult  and  com- 
plicated study.  To  comprehend  the  simplest  character  in 
all  its  parts,  is  no  slight  task  ;  how  vain,  then,  to  boast  fa- 
miliar acquaintance  with  a  mind  like  Schiller's.  But  so  far 
as  we  can  discover  the  secret  of  his  eminence,  so  far  as  we 
can  investigate  the  hidden  spring,  which  opens  to  our  view 
his  mind,  and  feel  within  us,  the  spirit  that  in  him  reigns, 
we  enjoy  a  pleasure,  which  the  true  genius  never  fails  to 
impart. 

The  youth  of  Schiller,  was  any  thing  but  favorable  to 
the  cultivation  of  those  powers,  with  which  nature  had  en- 
dowed him.  He  contended  with  peculiar  difficulties  ;  but 
he  was  a  rare  and  happy  instance  of  one  whom  no  obstacle 
could  dishearten.  Placed  in  circumstances  where  he  could 
not  pursue  for  a  time  his  natural  inclination,  yet  his  thoughts 
il  unguided  by  a  teacher,  had  sounded  into  the  depths  of 
his  own  existence,  the  mysteries  of  his  own  fate  ;  his  feelings 
and  passions  unshared  by  any  kindred  soul,  were  driven 
back  upon  his  own  ;  where,  like  the  volcano  fire  that 
smoulders  and  fuses  in  secret,  they  accumulated  till  their 
force  grew  irresistible.  "  They  were  for  a  time  hushed,  but 
it  was  like  the  serenity  of  the  mighty  ocean,  which  wants 
but  the  moving  of  the  wind  to  raise  its  resistless  waves  ;  the 
quietude  of  the  powder  magazine,  inert  only  till  the  spark 
touches  it. 

The  first  literary  effort  of  Schiller,  was  the  immediate  con- 
sequence of  that  course  of  perverted  discipline  adopted  by 
the  Stuttgard  School,  of  which  he  was  a  member.  His 
mind  was  too  active  to  become  the  dupe  of  envious  mas- 
ters. The  "  Robbers,  "  though  the  production  of  the 
"untutored  and  inexperienced"  youth  of  nineteen,  is  a 
bright  page  not  only  in  German  Literature,  but  in  that  of 
the  world.  Mark,  as  you  read  it,  how  it  corresponds  with 
the  circumstances  of  its  author,  indignant  at  the  restraint 
imposed  upon  him.  Read  the  character,  —  Karl  Von  Moor 
and  you  are  filled  with  admiration  and  horror.     View  him, 
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when  an  alien  from  the  world,  and  an  enemy  to  all  man- 
kind, he  stands  beside  the  Danube,  and  looking  toward  the 
setting  sun,  breaks  out  in  language  the  most  wild  and  im- 
passionate,  "  See  !  "  he  exclaims  "all  things  are  gone  forth 
to  bask  in  the  peaceful  beam  of  spring  ;  why  must  I  inhale 
the  torments  of  hell  out  of  the  joys  of  heaven.  "  Schil- 
ler's mind,  confined  by  the  severe  discipline  of  his  school, 
deprived  of  its  natural  liberty,  becomes  Byron  like,  thus 
desperate  and  gloomy;  fit  to  be  represented  by  a  Karl  Von 
Moor.  But  this  was  a  picture  of  his  restless  youth,  un- 
tamed and  visionary. 

But  Schiller  could  not  longer  endure  this  mental  subjec- 
tion. He  freed  himself  from  the  jealous  hold  of  his  Stutt- 
gard  masters.  "All  my  connections  with  them,  "  says  he, 
"  are  now  dissolved  ;  to  the  public  alone,  I  henceforth  be- 
long ;  before  this,  but  no  other  tribunal,  will  I  place  myself. 
Something  majestic  hovers  before  me  while  I  determine  to 
wear  no  other  fetters,  but  the  sentence  of  the  world  ;  to  ap- 
peal to  no  other  throne,  but  the  soul  of  man.  "  A  mental 
freeman,  he  directs  all  his  energies  to  the  work  he  had  so 
inauspiciously,  yet  ardently  commenced.  Now  he  sends 
forth  his  Fiesco,  full  of  that  energetic  animation  and  vivid- 
ness, the  peculiar  characteristic  of  its  author.  Later,  comes 
that  noble  tragedy,  Don  Carlos.  Overlooking  its  imperfec- 
tions, we  admire  it  for  its  affecting  incidents,  its  vivid  de- 
scription, and  beautiful  imagery. 

But  as  Schiller  lays  off  his  youthful  guise,  and  assumes 
that  of  the  full  grown  man,  his  mind  expands;  he  listens  to 
the  calm  dictates  of  reason.  Of  the  ideal  world,  he  tires, 
and  reaches  forth  for  more  substantial  objects  from  the  real. 
No  longer  he  paints  the  world  as  he  would  have  it,  but 
viewed  it  as  it  really  was.  He  enters  a  new  field,  to  win 
fresh  triumphs.  History  engages  his  attention.  With  such 
assiduity  and  enthusiasm  did  he  here  labor,  that  his  intel- 
lect sickened.  But  he  leaves  not  the  field  without  a  tri- 
umph. The  fi  Thirty  Year's  War,  "  of  Schiller,  is  the 
best  historical  performance  of  which  Germany  can  boast. 
It  is  full  of  great  thoughts,  of  happy  metaphors,  and  thril- 
ling description.  Now,  a  look  tells  us  that  this  man  of  Ge- 
nius must  exchange  the  bright  hopes,  that  a  short  time 
since  inspired  him,  for  the  "  disgust  and  disquietudes  of 
physical  disease."  His  active  mind  could  not  remain  inactive 
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even  in  this  emergency.  With  a  partial  recovery,  he  enga- 
ges anew,  with  increased  zeal,  in  the  exercises  of  the  Dra- 
ma. During  the  exertion  we  may  record  some  of  the 
greatest  productions  the  world  has  ever  witnessed.  Wal- 
lenstein,  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  Mary  Stuart,  and  Wilhelm 
Tell,  the  last  and  master  piece  of  Schiller;  are  imperishable 
monuments  of  transcendent  genius.  They  will  always  be 
read  and  admired,  enhancing  as  generation  on  generation 
rolls  on,  the  fame  of  their  author.  When  Schiller  had 
completed  this  last  piece,  he  may  be  said  to  have  "  explored 
and  enjoyed  the  universe  of  human  thought,  and  prepared 
his  ardent  spirit  to  soar  away  in  search  of  other  and  a 
brighter  home  beyond  the  horizon  of  this  world.  "  How 
touching  was  the  final  scene.  When  asked  a  few  minutes 
before  his  death,  "  How  he  felt  ?  "  how  impressive  his  re- 
ply, "  Calmer  and  calmer.  "  The  man,  Schiller,  was  re- 
turned to  the  dust,  but  his  name  and  his  works  remain,  and 
will  stand  like  a  '•  towering  fand-mark  "  in  the  far  off  soli- 
tude of  the  past,  to  the  end  of  time;  a  xjTj/ua kg alei,  a  pos- 
session forever,  to  all  the  generations  of  the  earth. 

R.  L.  F. 


OBITUARY. 

LEVI  BRIGHAM,  of  the  last  graduating  class,  who  so  recently  left  us  rejoic- 
ing in  the  bright  anticipation  of  a  pleasant  future,  has  suddenly  fallen  in  death. 

He  died  in  Maryland,  Oct.  1st.,  near  Port  Tobacco,  in  the  22d  year  of  his 
age,  of  congestive  fever,  after  an  illness  of  ten  days.  He  left  his  native 
town  immediately  after  Commencement,  under  an  engagement  as  a  private  tutor 
in  the  family  of  a  gentleman,  residing  at  the  place  of  his  decease,  in  which  em- 
ployment he  continued  until  the  time  of  his  death.  Seldom  are  we  called  upon 
to  pay  our  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  an  individual  more  generally  be- 
loved. The  feelings  produced  among  his  former  friends  and  associates,  by  the 
announcement  of  his  untimely  departure,  evince  that  he  was  universally  esteemed. 
Generous  and  noble  feelings  characterized  his  friendship  ;  dignified  and  man- 
ly in  his  intercourse,  he  acquired  no  common  influence  ;  while  his  courtesy 
won  him  the  esteem  and  friendship  of  all.  As  related  of  a  deceased  class- 
mate, "  In  all  his  character  there  was  no  very  prominent  trait,  but  a  beautiful 
adaptation  of  each  part  to  the  whole.  "     Hia  talents  were  of  a  high  order.     As 
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B  writer,  he  was  energetic  and  pleasing  ;  and  his  powers  of  mind  were  sur- 
passed by  few.  We  mourn  not  only  that  we  are  deprived  of  the  pleasure  and 
profit  of  his  intercourse,  but  our  sympathy  extends  to  the  surviving  member  of 
the  family,  bereft  of  a  faithful  and  affectionate  brother.  He  was  a  young 
nan  of  much  promise,  and  one  whose  death  will  be  deeply  regretted  by  all 
who  knew  him.  Society  has  lost  an  ornament,  and  his  immediate  acquaintance 
a  friend  whom  but  to  know,  was  to  love  and  respect. 


EDITORS'  CHAPTER. 

*  Your  plea  is  good  — my  friend,  don't  starve  the  cause. ' 
It  must  have  appeared  evident,  we  think,  in  our  first  Number,  that  the  fiff* 
ishing  stroke  of  an  Editorial  is  essential  in  ali  cases,  to  the  success  of  our 
monthly  efforts.  Our  plea  too,  on  this  point,  was  'good  * — beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  refutation  by  argument  or  facts  ;  hence  the  present  moment  with  us  is 
replete  with  anxious  mterest.-  To  fulfil  the  promise  we  made,  of  meeting  our 
Readers  again,  in  two  weeks,  hath  caused  us  much  vexation.  We  have  clois- 
tered ourselves  in  our  Editorial  retreats  from  the  busy  world  wkhout  —  have 
scolded  at  the  wicked  tardiness  of  our  Correspondents,  in  all  the  eloquence  of 
agitated  passion  — have  propounded  to  our  logical  acumen,  propositions  for  met- 
aphysical disquisition  —  have  affected  to  be,  sometimes  witty,  sometimes  windy, 
sometimes,  shall  we  say  it  ?  poetic,  but,  what  of  all  this,  if  we  are  now  found 
1  starving  our  cause  '  i.  e.  wanting  in  the  essential  Editorial  ?  But  so  it  is,  gentle 
Reader.  Whether  we  greet  thee  in  melancholy  or  merry  mood,  we  have  only 
*  space  and  time '  for  a  passing  salutation.  However  much  we  may  per- 
sonally desire  to  recover  the  pulsations  of  our  life's  blood,  tremulous  from  un- 
due excitement,  to  strength  and  activity,  by  mingling  sympathetically  in  famil- 
iar discourse  with  active  life,  we  must  nevertheless  forego  the  anticipated  bene- 
fit and  make  room  for  more  important  matters.  But,  that  our  Readers  may  not 
be  wholly  deprived  of  a  lesson  of  practical  wisdom,  (which  might  naturally  be 
expected  from  our  youthful  experience  even,)  we  will  insert  the  following  inter- 
esting chapter  of  human  history,  kindly  furnished  by  a  friend,  who  deeply  sym- 
pathizes with  us  in  our  arduous  labors. 

Sutor  Resutus,  Chap.  8. —  {The  world  in  boots.)  Never  since  the 
days  of  the  miraculous  seven-leagued  boots  have  we  heard  of  any  thing  like 
our  author.  He  begins  his  sentence  at  his  own  city  of  Jarlsburg  and  before  he 
reaches  the  first  comma,  he  has  mounted  his  air-cutting  (tuft  Schneidend)  wings 
and  with  inconceivable  rapidity,  journeys  round  the  world.     He  makes  n©  bones 
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of  mixing  up  the  past  and  present  and  sometimes  puts  in  a  small  seasoning  of 
the  future.  He,  like  other  great  men,  has  his  hobby,  and  of  course,  this  if  peg- 
driving.  He  has  his  great  authors  and  generals  whom  he  calls  up  to  v. 
th  e  truth  of  his  account.  These,  as  you  have  b  u  n,  are  Kant  and  Colt  ri 
Washington  and  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  But  he  introduces  some  new  ones  to  the 
read  ;r,  as  follows.  "  W  in  is  a  peg-drivi  lg  animal,  (  Pflock-haemmern  I  'Jim  i ,; 
though  I  much  doubt  whether  Alexander  the  great  or  Confucius  ever  drove  a 
peg.  He  has  a  work  allotted  him  —  let  him  arise  early  and  go  to  his  loft  late, 
that  the  master  (mcister)  come  not  before  the  job  be  done,  'lake  up  thy  handful 
(dein  hands-voll)  hastily,  and  put  some  likewise  into  thy  mouth,  and  now  upon 
thy  awl  (ahle)  pound  lustily,  and  with  firm  hand  hammer  in  the  wooden  pegs,  for 
thou  art  but  a  journeyman,  (Hand-werksgesell,)  and  thy  master  cometh. 
What  matters  if  thy  peg-driving,  be  horse-driving,  or  business-driving,  or  ne- 
gro-driving, (neirer-treibend)  ?  Do  it  with  thy  soul.  Haste,  or  thou  wilt  not 
have  pegged  half  round.  I  like  to  see  the  people-drivers  (  Volks-treibers)  work. 
Meirily  go  the  broad-faced  hammers,  creating  high-heeled  boots.  The  highest 
heels,  says  Pinselstrock,  the  greatest  man,  &c,  &,c."  Again,  he  defines  shoes  to 
be  "  a  calf-skin  fastened  together  with  waxed  thread  and  pegs  —  in  a  word  a 
footmitten.  "  Herr  Pinseltrock  is  greatly  exasperated  against  poets.  "Art 
thou  a  poet  ?  —  be  one  to  thyself — drive  not  thy  pegs  by  the  dozen  at  a  time. 
Try  not  to  speak  with  thy  mouth  full  of  pegs.  Look  not  after  every  passer  by. 
Stick  to  thy  last.  "  All  which  is  as  clearas  mud  to  vs,  but  we  suppose  will  puz- 
zle some  of  our  readers,  i  Ic  speaks  thus  of  war.  '  Scuffle  away  ye  high-heeled 
boots-men,  (Hoch-fcrsend-stiefel-mcenner)  the  more  wear  the  more  peg-dri- 
ving. '  This  completes  the  last  dip  into  bag  Mars.  The  next  in  order,  will  be 
that  labelled  Venus.  The  Herr  has  given  us  the  following  caution.  '  Whosoever 
of  posterity  shall  open  this  bag,  let  him  beware  of  coming  to  its  perusal  with 
unholy  thoughts.     And  let  him  take  heed  of  scattering  its  box-arranged  pegs.  ' 

'  The  above  was  written, '  says  the  author,  '  to  show,  as  far  as  can  be  by  imi- 
tation, that  the  beauty  of  Carlyle  exists  not  in  the  style,  but  in  the  thought.' 
Mr.  Carlyle  in  his  opinion  does  sometimes  think,  notwithstanding  his  great  ob- 
scurity. 
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Dartmouth  College  Phalanx,  commanded  by  Capt.  Charles  H. 
Bell,  appeared  on  parade  on  the  16th.  ult.  The  skill  of  the  officers,  and  the 
promptness  of  the  soldiers  were  in  the  highest  degree  creditable.  The  general 
appearance  of  the  company  equalled  that  of  any  former  year. 

The  following  gentlemen  are  officers  of  their  respective  Societies: 

Social  Friends.  Harrison  Andrews,  President;  John  Abel 
Gilfillan,  Vice  President;  George  Henry  Steele,  Secretary;  Wil- 
liam Cleaves  Todd,  Librarian. 

United  Fraternity.  Lucian  Gale,  President;  Benjamin  Mor- 
gan Philbrick,  Vice  President;  Rufus  Dudley  Chase,  Secretary; 
Joseph  McGaffey,  Librarian. 

Theological  Society.  Albert  Chase,  President;  Nathan 
Burnham  Rogers,  Vice  President;  Samuel  Hopkins  Willey,  Sec- 
retary. 

Handel  Society.  Harvey  Jewell,  President;  Samuel  Hopkins 
Willey,  Secretary. 
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BEMAL  DIAZ,  DEL  CASTILLO. 

It  is  not  unprofitable,  nor  always  uninteresting,  to 
consider  the  peculiarities  of  individuals,  who  have  acted  an 
inferior  part,  in  the  affairs  of  the  world.  There  is  always 
something  to  be  gained  in  the  study  of  character,  when  it 
may  serve  to  illustrate  the  leading  traits  of  any  class  ;  and 
we  may  oftener  arrive  at  a  correct  conclusion  by  selecting 
one  from  the  medium  rank  than  one  from  either  extreme. 
They  are  raised  above  the  grossness  of  the  lowest,  and  are 
unacquainted  with  the  thoughts  and  motives  of  the 
highest. 

But  simply  as  isolated  individuals,  there  is  benefit  to  be 
derived  ;  there  are  points  which  we  may  contemplate  with 
pleasure  and  profit  —  some  developments  which  may  enable 
us  more  fully  to  understand  the  principles  of  human  action. 
There  are  virtues  in  all  ;  none  are  so  black  but  they  have 
some  redeeming  quality  ;  none  so  bright  but  some  dark 
spot  may  be  found  to  mar  their  beauty.  Those  qualities 
exist  in  the  Gypsy  camp  which  would  honor  the  proudest 
court  in  Christendom,  and  that  manliness  among  brigands 
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which  you  would  look  for  in  vain  in  (he  fashionable  draw- 
ing room. 

The  character  of  the  conquerors  of  Mexico  has  heen 
generally  represented  with  the  worst  possible  features  that 
disgrace  mankind  :  as  embodying  the  worst  and  lowest 
passions  of  Spaniards  ;  and  they  have  been  considered  as 
outcasts  from  the  pale  of  good  society,  many  of  them  crim- 
inals, and  the  best  as  greedy  and  unprincipled  adventurers. 

"Without  attempting  to  palliate  their  injustice  and  barbar- 
ity, I  would  only  say,  they  were  such  as  might  be  expected 
from  the  natives  of  a  country  '  where  right  has  ever  been 
in  less  esteem,  and  wrong  in  less  disrepute  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world  ; '  but  amid  all  those  scenes  of  blood 
and  cruelty,  there  was  manifested  a  bravery  and  hardihood, 
that  would  have  been  honorable  m  abetter  cause. 

The  Abbe  Raynal  says,  speaking  of  Cortez.  '  This  Span- 
iard was  despotic  and  cruel ;  and  his  successes  are  tarnished 
by  the  injustice  of  his  project.  He  was  an  assassin  covered 
with  innocent  blood  ;  but  his  vices  were  of  the  times  and 
his  nation,  and  his  virtues  were  his  own;  and  had  Caesar 
been  born  in  the  fifteenth  century  and  commanded  in  Mex- 
ico, he  would  have  been  a  worse  man  than  trie  Conqueror.  y 

Among  the  followers  of  Cortez  in  his  desperate  enter- 
prize —  for  we  can  give  it  no  other  appellation  —  and  a 
partaker  in  all  the  dangers  incident  upon  the  conquest,  was 
Bernal  Diaz,  del  Castillo.  He  is  known  to  the  world  as 
the  author  of  the  '  True  History  of  the  Conquest, '  written 
in  1568,  in  the  city  of  Guatimala,  to  correct  the  statements 
of  other  historians,  and,  as  he  expresses  himself,  '  to  bring 
into  full  light  the  heroic  services  of  us,  the  true  conquer- 
ors. ' 

His  history,  without  embellishment  or  art,  but  written  in 
a  rude  and  even  coarse  style,  is  an  invaluable  record  of 
events  which  terminated  in  the  extinction  of  the  Aztec 
Empire,  the  most  considerable  and  refined  of  the  native 
Americans.  Proceeding  according  to  the  proverb,  that 
'  the  art  and  beauty  of  historical  composition  is  to  write  the 
truth, '  his  veracity  has  ever  remained  unquestioned,  and  it 
is  chiefly  through  this  medium  that  we  are  enabled  to  form 
an  opinion  of  his  character. 

A  'mere  stripling,  '  he  left  his  native  Castille  for  the 
shores  of  the  western  world,  and  for  the  period  of  five 
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years  experienced  many  vicissitudes  in  various  expeditions 
until  he  entered  the  ranks  of  Cortez. 

His  prominent  characteristics,  as  exhibited  by  this  work, 
present  a  widely  d inherent  view  from  that  of  the  general 
mass  of  his  fellow  soldiers.  That  cupidity,  which  was  the 
main-spring  of  the  expedition  and  contributed  to  throw  so 
dark  a  cloud  around  the  otherwise  brilliant  actions  of  these 
intrepid  men,  constituted  no  part  of  his  character  ;  through- 
out he  betrays  no  inordinate  desire  of  gain,  not  even  so 
much  as  would  be  naturally  supposed  he  would,  amid  the 
profusion  of  wealth  around  him;  but  on  the  other  hand, 
he  manifests  a  moderation  that  seems  truly  wonderful. 

On  their  retreat  from  the  city  of  Mexico,  when  permis- 
sion was  given  to  all  to  take  whatever  they  would  from  the 
spoils  which  they  had  collected,  and  so  many  of  his  com- 
pauiioas  perished  by  being  encumbered  with  the  weight  of 
their  treasures,  he  contented  himself  by  taking  '  out  of  a 
casket  four  calchihuis  '  —  stones  deemed  precious  by  the 
Indians  —  a  fact  strikingly  contrasted  with  the  conduct  of 
the  bulk  of  his  countrymen.  He  seems  ever  to  have  been 
desirous  only  of  that  which  properly  belonged  to  him  as 
the  reward  of  his  long-tried  and  faithful  services,  and 
although  the  return  for  similar  services  may  seem  in  many 
instances  to  have  been  truly  magnificent,  yet,  under  all 
circumstances,  it  appears  in  his  case,  the  demand  wTas  ex- 
tremely moderate. 

It  is  evident  the  wish  for  military  fame  was  uppermost  in 
his  mind,  that  it  was  this  alone  that  impelled  him  to  action 
and  supported  him  in  the  trials,  hardships  and  reverses  of 
warfare ;  and  indeed  it  was  to  secure  this  that  his  history 
was  written.  This  being  the  predominant  feeling  in  his 
breast,  it  will  sufficiently  account  for  the  egotism  which  is 
manifested  in  his  work,  and  he  gives  an  ingenious  reason, 
to  say  the  least,  for  this  violation  of  historic  rule,  in  his 
reply  to  the  licentiates  who  noticed  this  peculiarity.  He 
says,  '  in  common  life  it  is  the  custom  of  neighbors  to  speak 
of  each  other  as  each  deserves ;  but  he  who  was  never  in 
the  wars  with  us,  nor  saw  them,  nor  heard  of  them,  how 
can  he  speak  of  us  ?  Were  the  birds  which  flew  over  our 
heads  in  battle  to  give  accounts  of  us  ?  or  the  clouds  ?  Who 
then  were  to  speak  our  praises  but  ourselves  ? ' 

Those  splendid  temples,  the  ruins  of  which  have  lately 
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excited  so  much  interest,  in  all  probability  then  existed  in 
a  perfect  state,  and  the  people  whom  they  conquered  were 
the  architects.  Yet  the  former  arc  but  cursorily  mentioned, 
and  the  character,  manners  and  customs  of  the  latter  are 
even  more  sparingly  noticed,  while  the  most  trivial  affairs 
that  were  connected  with  the  operations  of  the  army  are 
enumerated  with  the  most  scrupulous  minuteness  and  fidel- 
ity, affording  another  proof  of  his  ardent  desire  for  dis- 
tinction, which  could  only  be  obtained  by  detailing  the 
events  of  the  various  expeditions  in  which  he  was  engaged. 

While  he  was  ambitious  to  secure  to  himself  military 
renown,  he  was  not  wanting  in  the  necessary  pre-requisites 
to  obtain  the  blood-stained  laurels  which  he  so  much  cov- 
eted. As  a  soldier  he  was  obedient  to  his  superiors,  patient 
amid  trials  and  sufferings,  and  brave  in  the  hour  of  conflict. 
Whether  in  the  palace  of  the  king,  with  the  bold  design 
of  carrying  him  off  a  prisoner,  fighting  on  the  terraces  of 
the  temple,  on  the  causeways  or  in  the  field,  he  always 
exhibited  the  sterling  qualities  of  the  veteran  warrior.  So 
distinguished  was  he  for  his  attention  to  his  duties  and  for 
his  bravery,  that  he  was  esteemed  by  Cortez  one  of  his 
most  faithful  and  trust-worthy  followers. 

We  are  not  under  the  necessity  of  relying  solely  upon 
his  own  representation  for  this  fact,  a  point  which  he  claims 
with  no  little  pride,  asserting  that  he  was  'one  of  the  prin- 
cipal persons  '  in  the  army,  and  that  he  was  considered 
1  among  the  most  valiant.  '  Solis.  in  his  history,  records 
some  of  his  valorous  deeds,  and  speaks  of  him  as  a  daring 
soldier. 

With  the  sterner  qualities  of  his  nature  he  also  united 
those  of  the  peaceful  citizen.  Many  of  his  acts  denote 
that  he  was  possessed  of  those  milder  virtues  that  elevate 
and  adorn  our  race.  It  is  true  his  mind  was  too  strongly 
imbued  with  the  maxim  that  '  power  gives  right,  '  and  that 
he  approved  of  its  exercise  in  a  manner  too  summary  and 
cruel  to  accord  with  our  feelings,  but  he  forbore  to  practise 
it  to  that  extent  which  the  spirit  of  the  times  would  justify. 

He  was  deeply  moved  at  the  sufferings  of  the  noble 
Montezuma  ;  he  could  not  behold  that  rank  which  he  was 
accustomed  to  behold  with  so  much  awe  and  veneration,  so 
humbled  and  abject,  although  the  possessor  was  an  infidel, 
without  feelings  of  pity   and  commiseration  :  and  the  Ian- 
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guage  which  he  employs  to  convey  his  thoughts  orfthe 
fate  of  the  gallant  Guatimozin  and  the  Prince  of  Tacuba, 
at  the  age  of  three-score  years,  testify  how  deep  was  the 
impression  which  their  unhappy  end  made  on  his  mind, 
when  he- declares  their  torture  and  condemnation  a  '•  most 
cruel  and  unjust  sentence  ;  '  and  in  various  other  instances 
he  exclaims  against  the  undue  exercise  of  cruelty. 

There  is  an  appearance  of  childishness  in  the  unaffected 
simplicity  of  his  narrations,  and  the  importance  which  he 
attaches  to  trivial  matters  connected  with  more  important 
transactions. 

He  professes  to  record  those  in  which  he  was  a  partaker 
and  an  eye-witness,  and  challenges  contradiction.  '  I  follow 
matters  of  fact  closely  and  literally,  '  he  says,  and  truly, 
as  he  observes,  c  the  narrative  itself  is  the  best  testimony  of 
its  veracity.  ' 

His  sense  of  justice  was  also  a  prominent  feature  in  his 
character.  '  Render  to  every  man  his  due,  '  which,  how- 
ever much  it  may  seem  like  advocating  the  doctrine  of 
i  honor  among  thieves,  '  was  nevertheless  an  abiding  prin- 
ciple in  his  breast,  and  while,  in  violation  of  this  principle, 
he  submits  to  wrong  with  the  acquiescence  of  a  soldier 
schooled  to  obey,  the  sense  of  the  injustice  was  vividly 
before  him,  and  he  expressed  his  resentment  of  such  treat- 
ment in  unequivocal  language. 

In  the  apportionment  of  the  gold  which  they  had  col- 
lected, when,  by  the  management  of  Cortez,  the  shares  of 
the  common  men  were  reduced  to  a  mere  pittance,  he  says, 
i  we  were  obliged  to  be  silent  ;  for  to  whom  could  we 
appeal  for  justice  ?  '  —  and  he  stigmatises  the  speech  of  the 
Conqueror  as  '  honied  words. ' 

Upon  various  occasions  he  speaks  against  the  acts  of  his 
commander  in  the  same  strain  of  rebuke,  and  although  he 
appears  to  have  experienced  as  little  compunction  as  his 
associates  in  regard  to  the  right  and  manner  of  collecting 
the  treasures,  yet  in  their  division  he  is  sensitive  in  respect 
to  its  equity. 

As  a  moral*  and  religious  man  he  was  perhaps  a  fair  ex- 
ample of  his  nation.  Superstition  and  bigotry  were  the 
predominant  characteristics  of  the  Spanish  church,  which 
the  institution  of  the  Inquisition  contributed  in  no  small 
degree  to  promote. 
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What  though  Isabella  of  Castille  succeeded  in  'weeding 
out  the  sensuality  and  indolence  that  had  so  long  defiled 
it  ?  '  Its  influence  would  continue  long  to  be  felt  after  the 
evils  had  ceased  to  exist,  and  the  -extent  to  which  it  per- 
vaded was  exhibited  in  the  dissoluteness  of  every  rank  of 
society. 

Bernal  was  no  exception  to  the  general  rule,  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  moral  and  religious  subjects 
is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  popular  mind. 

He  regarded  many  of  those  vices  which  are  the  disgrace 
of  mankind  and  sap  the  very  foundation  of  morality  and 
virtue,  as  consistent  with  religion,  and  practised  them  him- 
self; but  while  he  approves  of  the  greater  derelictions  from 
the  true  Christian  character,  it  is  with  no  little  surprize 
that  we  find  him  uttering  sentiments  directly  at  variance 
with  the  general  tenor  of  his  mind  in  regard  to  less  glaring 
faults.  In  speaking  of  the  division  of  the  plunder  and  the 
subsequent  gambling  that  ensued,  with  cards  made  from  the 
heads  of  drums,  he  says,  the  gold  was  '  badly  divided  and 
worse  employed. ' 

He  was  possessed  of  strong  religious  feelings,  which,  if 
they  had  been  warmed  into  exercise  by  a  less  formal  and 
more  heartfelt  system  of  belief,  would  have  rendered  him 
a  noble  example  of  the  benign  influences  of  the  pure  and 
holy  principles  of  truth ;  as  it  was  this  want  of  true  feel- 
ing was  softened  by  the  natural  impulses  of  his  heart. 

At  all  times  he  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  propagation 
of  his  faith  and  was  filled  with  holy  horror  at  the  houses 
of  the  natives  '  filled  with  idols,  devils  and  diabolical  fig- 
ures, '  and  labored  with  hearty  good  will  in  their  destruc- 
tion ;  but  it  should  not  be  passed  over  in  silence,  as  it  re- 
flects honor  on  his  name,  that  he  counselled  moderate  mea- 
sures for  its  propagation  when  the  general  voice  was  for 
coercive  means. 

He  was  not  free  from  that  superstition  so  eminently  char- 
acteristic of  his  times.  The  historian  Gomara  relates  that 
in  one  of  their  severest  conflicts  St.  Peter  or  St.  Jago  assist- 
ed the  Spaniards  l  disguised  under  the  person  of  Frances- 
co de  Morla, '  upon  which  Bernal  devoutly  remarks  that 
this  might  have  been  the  truth,  '  and  I,  sinner  as  I  am, 
was  not  worthy  to  be  permitted  to  see  it,  '  and  further  as- 
serts that  '  they  were  very  bad  Christians  indeed,  that  they 
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did  not  ever  after  acknowledge  and  return  thanks  for  so 
great  a  mercy.  ' 

Another  instance  he  records  of  miraculous  interposition 
in  behalf  of  Alvarado  and  bis  companions  in  the  city  of 
Mexico,  to  which  he  gives  implicit  belief. 

One  of  the  guns  could  not  be  discharged  when  an  at- 
tempt was  made  so  to  do,  but  at  the  most  critical  moment 
of  the  engagement  it  discharged  of  itself  doing  terrible  ex- 
ecution and  deciding  the  fate  of  the  combat.  This  fact,  he 
informed  us  was  substantiated  by  credible  witnesses.  On 
the  whole  we  cannot  Out  consider  him  a  remarkable  man. 
Without  the  talents,  which  excite  those  feelings  that  the 
contemplation  of  genius  inspires,  we  cannot  but  admire 
those  humbler  qualities  which  are  the  ornaments  of  every 
station.  Without  that  brilliancy  which  dazzles,  he  was  al- 
so without  those  blemishes  that  detract  from  the  fame  of 
more  distinguished  names. 

It  is  surprising  that  he,  being  a  youth,  should  have 
maintained  a  character  so  free  from  faults,  situated  as  he 
was,  a  common  soldier  in  the  ranks  of  an  unprincipled  ar- 
my. He  must  have  had  an  uncommon  strength  of  mind, 
not  to  have  been  corrupted  by  the  contact,  and  so  long  as 
the  love  of  truth  shall  remain,  so  long  will  be  remem- 
bered the  name  of  Bemal  Diaz. 


I  MISS  THEE  IN  THE  STRANGE  LAND. 

I    miss  thee   in   the    strange   land — I    miss    thee    deeply   now  — 
The   warm,    fond   pressure    of    thy    hand  —  the    sunshine  of  thy    brow; 
I  miss  thy  words   of   truth   and   trust,    to   cheer   depression's  hour 
Whose   blight    upon  my    spirit   weighs,   like   mildew   on   the    flower. 

They   tell   me  love    is  but   a  name  —  a    hopeless,    fretful   dream, 
Whose    spell    is    fatal    to    the    soul   as   Lethe's   fabled    stream  — 
Tell    thee,    that  won    by   other    eyes  that   darker,    brighter    shine, 
I  may  forget   thee   and    the    soft   and   gentle    light   of  thine. 

'Tis   mockery's   polluted    breath,    and   false   as    wind    or   wave, 
That  sweetly  murmur   to   the   bank   above   its  ocean  grave; 
For,  like   the    light  upon    the    crown  by    princely  jewel  thrown, 
Thou   art   my  being's    guiding   star  —  its  only    one — its  own. 

I  miss    thee    when  the    silent  stars    look  peaceful    from   their   spheres, 
As   though   no   sin    nor  sorrowing   had  darkened  them    with   tears, 
Ah,    deeply   do    I    miss   thee   then,    for   'neath  their  silver   flow, 
Beside  the   spreading   linden    tree,   we  parted    long   ago. 
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THE  INDIAN  SUMMER. 

Everybody  talks  of  the  Seasons,  from  the  school  boy  in 
his  first  efFort  at  putting  together  words  to  make  a  compo- 
sition, usually  commencing  with,  "Spring  is  a  very  fine 
season.  In  this  season  the  grass  looks  green,  and  the  birds 
come  back  and  begin  to  sing,  and  everything  looks  very 
pleasant,  "  &c,  up  to  Christopher  North  in  his  fine  old  rhap- 
sodies, fresh  as  the  moss  on  his  own  cave.  Everybody,  I 
say,  talks  about  the  seasons,  but  no  one  speaks  of  that  called 
Indian  Summer.  Then  Nature  seems  to  have  tired  of  her 
old  working  suit  of  green  and  decks  herself,  on  this  holy- 
day  of  the  year,  in  her  most  gay  apparel.  Here  yon  maple 
puts  on  a  yellow  coat,  and  rejoices  in  its  pride,  over  that 
elm,  that  has  robed  itself  more  soberly  in  brown,  while 
here  and  there  are  some  more  fond  of  show,  that  have 
donned  a  more  gaudy  suit  of  red.  But  the  spruce  and 
pine  stick  obstinately  to  their  former  color,  refusing  to  be 
swayed  even  by  the  majority.  Even  Dan  Phoebus  looks 
down  on  the  earth  more  lovingly  than  heretofore.  The  air 
is  more  pure,  and  we  can  look  farther  into  the  clear  blue, 
than  when  old  Sirius  was  keeping  us  in  constant  fear  of 
hydrophobia.  The  buxom  Cynthia,  too,  seems  hardly  to 
deserve  the  appellation  of  the  "  lesser  light  "  and  comes  in 
of  an  evening,  attended  by  a  glittering  host.  Some  love 
the  Spring,  because  all  is  fresh  and  new  —  the  youth  of  the 
year.  Some  strong  and  manly  summer,  and  some  hoary- 
headed  winter  —  but  give  me  the  Indian  Summer.  It  is 
the  time  of  the  triumphal  entry  of  old  King  Frost,  with 
floating  banners  and  joyous  music.  Oh  that  that  day  of  ju- 
bilee were  longer !  We  like  thy  triumph,  old  Jack,  but  dis- 
like thy  reign,  for  we  remember  thee  of  old,  and  how  thou 
pinched  our  cheeks  and  pulled  our  nose  with  too  much 
freedom  even  for  a  King,  on  such  short  acquaintance. 
Thou  makes  no  distinction,  old  fellow,  between  those  that 
help  grace  thy  procession,  and  thy  enemies.  And  then  the 
next  day,  (for  we  can  call  the  Indian  Summer  but  a  day)  art 
not  ashamed  of  thyself?  —  up  early  and  plucking  to  pieces 
the  garlands  and  strewing  them  on  the  ground.     Fie,  what 
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a  reckless  old  graybeard  !  Like  a  feast  room,  after  a  glori- 
ous entertainment,  looks  Autumn  after  thy  visit — here  a 
broken  glass  —  there  an  overturned  lamp,  and  still  further 
on.  a  nosegay  soaking  in  that  puddle  of  wine  made  by  the 
unsteady,  hand  of  some  long  sitting  guest.  But  the  day  — 
oh,  the  day  !  the  feelings  are  unutterable.  It  is  the  fare- 
well of  the  birds,  and  they  unite  in  their  most  jocund  song, 
joined  by  the  old  raven  that  croaks  away  his  dismal  caw 
—  the  deep  bass  of  the  orchestra,  and  now  and  then  the 
cricket  utters  its  shrill  chirp — three  or  four  octaves  above. 
The  robin  too,  talks  eagerly  with  his  family,  on  the  neces- 
sity of  a  speedy  departure,  and  enforces  his  remarks  with 
occasional  emphatic  jerks  of  his  tail.  Old  Boreas  knows 
that  he  is  to  be  let  loose  soon,  and  like  a  fiery  courser,  is 
impatient  for  his  accustomed  gambols.  How  he'll  rattle 
down  the  nuts,  whose  stems  old  Jack  has  bitten  nearly  off, 
and  then  what  a  glorious  time  for  the  boys  and  the  squir- 
rels. There  they  come,  (the  boys  I  mean,)  with  striped 
tippets  about  their  necks,  and  little  tin  pails  in  their  hands. 
The  old  school-house  floor  will  be  well  strewn  with  shells, 
and  the  master's  ruler  will  be  extraordinarily  busy  for  some 
time  to  come,  or  we  miss  our  guess.  There  are  the  squir- 
rels too  —  that  grey  one,  I  mean,  with  his  long  tail  grace- 
fully turned  up —  a  sort  of  miniature  canopy.  And  then 
there  is  that  red  one  —  see  !  see  !  there  he  is  up  on  that 
top-most  bough,  leisurely  cracking  his  nut,  and  philoso- 
phizing doubtless  on  us,  and  our  general  habits,  so  far  as  they 
have  come  within  the  sphere  of  his  observation,  and  reflect- 
ing how  much  better  it  would  be  for  squirreldom,  if  there 
were  no  such  animal  as  man. —  Crack  !  and  lo  our  nut-eating 
philosopher  is  laid  low  in  the  height  of  his  fame  by  the 
murderous  rifle.  Alas  for  the  posterity  of  squirrels  !  No 
sage  shall  ever  rise  to  such  a  height  in  the  contemplation  of 
humanity.  Thy  thoughts,  Oh  Philosopher  !  are  lost  to  the 
world,  and  thy  glorious  soul  emerged  from  a  bullet  hole  and 
wended  its  way  to  the  heaven  of  squirrels.  Thy  sins  — 
thou  hadst  none.  Thy  virtues  —  they  shone  more  and 
more  resplendent,  till  the  last  moment  completed  thy  brief 
span  of  existence.  Thy  brother  squirrels  held  thee  in 
respect,  and  all  who  knew  thee  loved  thee.  Thou  wert 
removed  by  a  murderous  stroke,  and  thy  mortal  coil  unhak 
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lowed  by  resting  in  holy  ground,  but    thy   soul,  doubtlt 
wanders  with  the  shade  of  the  squirrel  Plato,  basks  in  the 
beams  of  eternal  sun-shine  and  delights  in   the   occupation 
of  everlasting  nut-cracking. 

THE  VACATION  VISIT. 

"  Is  that  it  ?  —  yes  it  must  be  —  I  was  not   expecting   it 
to  look  so,  "  broke  from  my  lips  as  we   mounted  a  small 

eminence  that  gave  us  a  full  view  of  the  village  of  N. 

"  Well,  how  do  you  like  the  looks  of  it?  "  inquired  my 
companion.  "  I  can  hardly  tell  you  —  there  is  certainly  a 
sort  of  romance  cast  around  by  those  trees  —  what  fine  old 
elms  !  —  you  can  hardly  see  the  houses  for  them.  And  is 
this  the  Connecticut?  —  ha!  thou  'dark-rolling!'  thou 
lookest  rather  bigger  than  when  I  saw  thee  last  —  but  that 
was  many  miles  from  here  —  where  thou  slowly  and 
reverently  flowest  past  the  walls  of  Old  Dartmouth,  and  then 
as  if  to  make  up  for  so  much  soberness,  friskest  away  like  a 
very  uncanny  one,  after  thou  hast  hid  behind  Negro  Island 
(why  not  have  a  more  poetic  name  for  such  a  lovely  spot?) 
Yet  here,  thou  art  spanned  by  a  long  bridge  —  I  hate  long 
bridges,  and  this  is  long  enough  to  give  a  College  Student, 
who  may  be  presumed  to  have  weak  nerves,  the  fidgets  at 
least.  "  Ha,  old  friend  toll-keeper,  thou  here  yet  ?  —  what 
is  thy  charge?  —  a  blessing  on  thy  frosty  pow  !  But 
John,  canst  tell  me  whether  all  are  well  at  home  ?  " —  my 
chum  was  going  to  that  oft-praised  place.  "  Come, 
Dobbin — up!  up!  show  your  spunk,  my  lad,  for  we  are 
entering  the  loveliest  village  of  the  plain,  and  we  would 
thou  shouldst  not  disgrace  thy  keeping  —  for  we  know  full 
well  how  those  pests  of  society,  the  loafers,  laugh  at  and 
jeer  the  crop-eared  pony.  And  thou  must  put  on  thy  best 
paces  too,  for  we  may  meet  some  maiden,  whom  we  may 

see    again,    and    we   would    preserve    our    S dignity 

undefiled  ?  Ah  !  here  we  are  —  the  warm  and  hearty 
welcome  for  my  companion,  from  father  and  mother,  broth- 
ers and  sisters  — but  alas  I  am  the   stranger  —  "  Mr. 

my  chum  !  "  —  "  How  do  you  do  Mr. ?  "  comes  from 

all  hands.  Oh  I  shall  like  here,  I  know,  for  even  that  comes 
up  warm  and  hearty  as  the  old  man's  cordial  shake.  "But 
where   is   Cousin   Jane  ?  "   asked  my   chum.      The   tear 
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dropped  from  the  old  lady's  eye?,  and  the  corner  of  the 
check  apron  was  employed,  as  she  recounted  the  death  of 
"cousin  Jane.  "  It  was  the  oft-told  story  of  the  ravages 
of  death's  most  effective  messenger  in  New  England  —  the 
consumption.  She  was  a  laughing  blue-eyed  girl — but 
my  chum  says  I  must  not  try  to  describe  her,  suffice  it  to 
say  she  was  a  rustic  beauty,  her  father  and  mother  are  both 
dead  and  she  had  for  some  time  lived  with  her  uncle.  She 
was  one  of  those  beings  that  know  how  to  make  home 
pleasant  to  the  Student,  even  when  vacation  hours  hang 
heavy  on  his  hands.  At  such  a  time  my  chum  first  saw 
her  —  they  were  kindred  spirits  and  they  felt  it.  "Here, 
Henry,  is  something  she  left  for  you,"  said  his  mother, 
passing  him  a  small  packet.  He  could  contain  himself  no 
longer.  The  restraint  even  of  the  stranger's  presence  was 
unfelt,  and  the  father  and  the  son  together  poured  forth 
their  tears  to  the  memory  of  cousin  Jane.  "  BrotherHenry,  " 
cried  a  rosy  cheeked  curly  headed  boy,  "  come  and  see 
where  she  lies.  Charles  and  I  have  made  a  garden  there, 
and  we  have  got  roses  and  violets  and  all  sorts  of  flowers, 
for  you  know  cousin  Jane  loved  flowers.  Father  got  a 
whole  lot  of  flower  seeds  and  gave  them  all  to  us  —  Oh  ! 
Henry,  have  they  got  any  tiger-lily  seeds  at  Hanover  ?  " 
And  in  this  manner  the  little  fellow  ran  on  as  we  approached 
the  graveyard.  "  What  a  beautiful  place  !  "  I  could  not 
help  exclaiming.  It  was  laid  out  in  squares  large  enough 
for  about  six  graves,  with  a  slight  fence  around  each,  and  a 
graveled  walk  between  the  rows  of  squares.  Trees  were 
thickly  placed  throughout  the  whole,  and  every  mound  was 
covered  with  flowers  so  that  it  indeed  looked  like  a  garden. 
11  See  !  see  !  here  is  cousin  Jane,  "  and  I  felt,  as  I  gazed  on 
the  spot,  that  cousin  Jane  must  be  there,  and  must  have 
often  looked  with  pleasure  on  the  labors  of  her  little  cous- 
ins in  adorning  her  long  home.  I  left  the  mourner,  and 
strolled  about  the  yard.  And  is  it  not  more  consistent  with 
civilized  men,  not  to  say  Christians,  to  make  the  grave^ 
yard  a  place  where  we  would  love  to  resort,  and  where  the 
child  would  not  fear  to  go  ?  Has  it  not  been  long  enough 
the  abode  of  spectres  and  ghosts  ?  Is  it  not  time  to  lay  aside 
the  trappings  of  mourning  —  the  sable  hearse,  and  drooping 
weeds,  the  bug-bear  of  childhood,  and  sometimes  even  of 
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manhood,  and  make  the  God's-acre  (how  I  love  that  Ger- 
man name  !)  like  the  soft  conch  where  snnny  infancy,  joy- 
ous, boisterous  youth,  strong  manliness  and  hoary  age  may 
lie  down  together  ?  "A  man"  (says  one)  "once  went 
into  a  splendid  palace,  as  he  journeyed,  expecting  to  find 
there  those  who  would  give  him  food,  and  whereon  to  rest. 
He  went  through  the  spacious  hall,  which  resounded  to  his 
footsteps,  and  unlocked  one  of  the  many  doors,  that  opened 
into  it.  He  entered  the  room,  into  which  it  led  and  saw 
there  many  sleepers,  and  all  the  couches  were  strewn  with 
fresh  plucked  flowers.  He  entered  the  other  rooms,  and 
they  were  like  the  first,  and  in  one  he  found  a  scroll,  and 
on  it  was  written,  "These  are  enchanted  —  when  the 
owner  of  the  palace  shall  blow  the  silver  horn,  that  hang- 
eth  by  the  entrance  of  the  hall,  they  shall  awake  from  their 
enchantment.  "  Then  the  traveller  knew  that  he  was  in 
the  house  of  the  dead.  At  this  moment,  my  chum  came 
up.     "  Let  us  go,  "  said  he.  &. 

To  be    continued. 
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Again  ;  it  is  obvious  from  the  nature  of  a  Republican  gov~ 
ernment,  that  Public  Opinion  will  exert  a  potent  influence 
upon  our  social  condition.  It  is  with  feelings  of  affecting 
interest,  that  we  retrace  the  history  of  ancient  Republics 
and  discover  in  them  the  ravages  of  its  almost  illimita- 
ble power.  Like  vessels  on  the  treacherous  ocean,  they  are 
seen  on  the  historic  page,  now  coursing  in  the  voyage  of 
existence  prosperously  through  the  calm  of  public  una- 
nimity, now  tossing  and  writhing  amid  the  raging  billows  of 
conflicting  opinions,  and  now,  at  last,  plunging,  hopeless  of 
recovery,  into  the  vortex  of  factious  discord.  When  the 
brilliancy  of  their  early  career  is  contrasted  with  the  rapid- 
ity of  their   overthrow,   we  cannot  avoid  the  conviction, 
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that  the  superstition  of  classic  antiquity,  would  have  been 
far  less  tainted  with  imaginary  Deism,  had  Opinion,  in- 
stead of  Fortune  or  Fate,  received  the  homage  due  to  the 
divinity  presiding  over  the  destinies  of  States  and  Empires. 
But  its  full  power  remains  with  us.  Our  government  is 
still  an  experiment.  Here  Political  Legitimacy  is  only  an 
aggregation  of  the  separate  opinions  of  each  and  every 
citizen  in  one  central  point  of  influence  and  authority. 
Indeed,  the  private  will  of  every  freeman  may  be  said  to 
be  a  sovereign  power  of  itself.  It  speaks  through  the  ballot 
box,  and  is  heard ;  it  commands  in  the  private  circle  and 
public  gathering,  and  is  reverenced.  Nothing  controls  its 
free  action,  or  wholly  impedes  its  influence  ;  and  nothing 
subtracts  from  its  claim  to  universal  obedience,  but  the  com- 
bined will  of  a  majority  of  the  equally  interested  commu- 
nity. Fearful,  indeed,  must  be  the  weight  of  personal 
responsibility,  when  private  opinions  possess  the  preroga- 
tives of  such  vast  power  and  authority.  But  the  responsi- 
bility is  not  greater  than  the  conception,  which  it  gives  us 
of  individual  worth,  when  honorably  met  and  sustained,  is 
noble  and  sublime.  And  so  long  as  its  due  weight  is  prac- 
tically and  imperatively  regarded,  we  shall  have  no  occasion 
to  fear  any  dangerous  tendency  from  public  opinion  in 
national  interests.  Even  though  the  public  sentiment  may 
be  a  composition  of  such  independent  agencies,  yet  let 
intelligence,  true  patriotism  and  pure  religion  suggest  and 
govern  the  motives  of  individual  action,  and  its  influence 
is  healthful  and  invigorating.  By  its  silent  but  imposing 
majesty,  it  will  secure  that  dignity  to  our  free  institutions 
of  government,  which  shall  command  the  reverence  and 
obedience  of  society.  It  is  only  when  the  citizen  disre- 
gards the  dictates  of  justice  and  conscience,  and  contemns 
all  wholesome  restraint  or  moral  obligation,  that  public 
opinion  becomes  to  Republican  communities,  the  most 
dangerous  of  Sovereignties  and  the  light  of  civilization 
goes  out  in  the  darkness  of  its  iron  Despotism. 

Our  third  topic  is  education.  It  is  often  said  that  the  life  of 
a  good  author  is  best  read  in  his  own  works,  and  a  nation's 
best  history  is  its  literature.  At  the  tribunal  of  these  prin- 
ciples, let  the  standard  of  educated  mind,  in  our  country, 
be  determined  by  careful  investigation,  and  what  shall  be 
the  result  ?     Doubtless,  the  verdict  will    be  forth-coming, 
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senatiis-consulto,  l:  American  authors  have  given  to  the 
literary  world  no  imperishable  monuments  of  their  art. 
Few,  aye,  very  few,  of  their  works  betoken  that  high 
order  of  cultivated  talent,  which,  we  might  conclude,  a 
priori,  would  be  developed  with  fostering  care  by  free 
institutions.  "  And  again  ;  "  American  literature  is  but 
the  Repository  of  Utilitarian  common-places  —  a  palpable 
embodiment  of  a  national  character,  moulded  and  finished 
by  the  preceptive  philosophy  of  Utilitarianism.  "  Much 
has  been  said,  (and  with  no  faint,  semblance  of  truth,)  about 
the  utilitarian  spirit  of  the  Americans.  It  is  with  them 
the  motive  principle  as  well  as  the  governing  influence  of 
every  effort  and  enterprise.  But  does  this  preclude  the  idea 
of  a  high  standard  of  education  among  them  ?  Does  the 
poverty,  or  the  materialism  of  their  literature  indicate  noth- 
ing but  a  lamentable  indifference  to  mental  culture  and  the 
general  interests  of  learning  ?  Let  us  not  be  mistaken  in 
the  object  of  education  in  a  country  of  free  institutions, 
while  we  are  raising  the  watch-cry  of  alarm  at  the  humble 
condition  of  its  expositor.  It  is  not  the  tiltima  thule  of 
its  aim  to  create  a  "  living,  elevated  literature.  "  It  has  a 
higher,  nobler  end.  And  what  is  that  end  ?  It  is  first, 
to  emancipate  mind  and  give  it  the  power  of  self-control  ; 
and  secondly,  to  elevate  the  social  condition  and  prepare 
the  individual  to  fulfil  his  destiny  as  a  social  and  religious 
being.  To  make  the  citizen  capable  of  the  enjoyment  of 
political  freedom,  he  must  be  set  free  from  every  thraldom. 
Fierce  passions  are  to  be  quelled,  the  trammels  of  deep 
seated  prejudices  thrown  off,  selfishness  must  give  place  to 
benevolent  purpose,  and  the  '  inner  man  '  must  assert  a  law- 
ful empire  over  outward  circumstances  and  influences. 
Again  ;  the  superstructure  of  society,  though  the  organic 
materials  of  its  formation  possess  alike  the  attractive  and 
repulsive  powers  of  separate  and  independent  bodies,  should 
ever  present  to  the  eye  the  symmetry  and  beauty  of  an 
harmonious  whole.  Hence,  the  social  spirit  must  receive 
a  quickening  power  under  proper  cultivation  ;  the  moral 
feelings  must  be  refined  and  elevated  ;  high-minded  views 
of  duty  and  expensive  benevolence  in  thought  and  action, 
must  be  made  the  substratum,  from  which  man  in  his  social 
capacity  shall  move  forward  with  quickened  pace  towards 
the  consummation  of  bright  and  animating  hopes. 
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It  is  not  our  purpose  to  inquire,  how  much  education  has 
done  towards  the  attainment  of  this  end,  or  how  deficient 
are  the  means  employed  for  reaching  it.  Its  primitive  idea 
and  design  may  seem,  on  the  one  hand,  too  Utopian  to 
admit  of  success  ;  and  on  the  other,  too  business-like  and 
material  to  allow  any  indulgence  in  flattering  hopes,  respect- 
ing the  future  character  and  fame  of  American  literature. 
But  we  may  hope  from  it  a  happy  and  reforming  influence 
upon  civilization.  We  doubt  not,  that  it  is  even  now  con- 
tributing in  no  slight  degree,  to  the  elevation  of  man  to  his 
true  dignity  and  to  an  approximate  comprehension  of  his 
"  chief  end.  " 

We  have  now  seen  what  is  the  fundamental  idea  of 
American  civilization  and  what  are  some  of  the  influences 
operating  in  its  developement.  If  what  has  been  said  is 
true,  we  see  (and  do  we  not  feel  too  ?)  that  our  essential 
condition,  is  either  rapid  advancement  or  more  rapid  decay. 
The  elements  of  our  social  constitution,  must  be  kept  in  a 
state  of  active  and  harmonious  operation,  or  their  tendency 
is  ruinous  and  remediless.  This  suggests  an  inquiry  of 
thrilling  and  patriotic  interest.  Shall  American  civilization 
become  extinct.  Shall  its  glorious  achievements  in  human 
improvement  be  lost  to  society  in  an  overflowing  tide  of 
barbarism  ?  And  shall  the  noble  edifice  it  has  here  erected, 
become  a  falling,  demolished  Parthenon  of  humanity,  re- 
vealing to  future  antiquarians  the  splendor  and  magnificence 
of  its  present  condition,  only  by  the  exquisite  beauty  of 
the  sculpture,  found  in  its  ruins  ?  In  attempting  to  answer 
these  questions,  it  would  be  easy  to  become  the  devoted 
knight-errant  of  visionary  speculation  and  to  indulge  in 
day-dreams,  but  experience  will  mark  out  a  safer  path,  and 
throw  around  it  a  more  distinct  light.  It  is  only  by  a  glance 
at  civilization  in  former  times  and  other  countries,  that  we 
may  dare  to  conjecture,  what  shall  be  its  fate  in  our  own. 

It  is  indeed  a  sad  lesson,  that  is  taught  us  by  a  retrospec- 
tive view  of  the  past,  yet  it  may  not  be  in  every  sense  a 
mysterious  one.  Civilization,  it  is  true,  did  once  exist  in 
nations  that  are  no  more,  but  history  leaves  us  in  no  doubt 
respecting  its  true  character.  No  other  animating  or  ele- 
vating principle  formed  its  basis,  than  Heroic  virtue.  The 
supremacy  of  the  state  and  the  deification  of  heroes  were 
the  consummation  of  the  loftiest  aspirations,  it  awakened. 
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It  created  no  mutual  interests  and  sympathies  between  na- 
tions—  its  only  social  tie  was  but  a  "  brittle  thread,  "  which 
never  extended  beyond  the  narrow  precincts  of  the  self- 
same community. 

But  its  religious  element  was  still  more  defective.  In 
Asia,  Greece  and  Rome,  the  divinities  were  either  personifi- 
cations of  physical  force,  or  heroes  and  abstract  qualities 
deified.  All  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  the  Deity  were 
grovelling  and  sensual.  In  the  palmiest  days  of  ancient 
philosophy,  the  noblest  idea,  which  devotion  to  the  gods, 
could  awaken  in  the  mind,  was  that  of  sympathy,  on  their 
part  with  human  woes  and  physical  necessities.  Conse- 
quently, there  was  no  symmetrical  developement  of  "  man's 
nobler  part.  ?'  The  soul  could  predict  nothing  in  its  future 
destiny  worthy  of  its  boldest  flights  and  aspirings  ;  hence 
its  innate  yearnings,  through  its  own  gloomy  forebodings, 
became  frigid  and  lifeless.  It  is  unnecessary  to  trace  far- 
ther, the  influence  of  Polytheism,  either  upon  individual 
character,  or  upon  the  permanency  of  governments.  The 
effect  upan  the  latter,  speaks  in  plainer  terms,  than  mere 
description.  The  colossal  greatness  of  antiquity  has 
crumbled  and  fallen.  Yet  the  fragmentary  literature  that 
has  come  down  to  us  through  the  darkness  of  later  periods, 
shows  no  want  of  sublime  exertions  by  giant  intellect  to 
solve  the  mystery  of  material  and  immaterial  Nature,  and 
to  apply  her  fixed  laws  in  laying  the  corner-stone  of  per- 
manent political  institutions.  But  there  appears  enough 
wanting  in  those  very  exertions  to  indicate  the  feebleness 
of  the  mightiest  endeavor  of  Pagan  mind  to  determine  the 
hidden  relations  of  Nature  to  Nature's  God. 

Ancient  civilization  presents  a  melancholy  picture  of 
humanity,  struggling  for  elevation.  It  could  boast,  it  is 
true,  of  an  earnestness  of  effort,  an  intensity  of  zeal,  which 
will  ever  claim  our  reverence.  It  exhibited  too,  a  brilliancy 
and  power  of  genius,  which  we  may  be  justly  proud  to 
emulate.  How  noble  the  institutions,  it  originated  !  how 
worthy  of  admiration  the  talent  employed  in  their  devel- 
opement !  yet  their  glory  was  evanescent,  their  existence 
ephemeral.  From  a  contemplation  of  its  whole  history,  it 
is  obvious,  that  there  was  needed,  to  give  the  civilization  of 
antiquity  permanency,  some  sustaining  principle  of  hope 
and  excitement.     It  is  by  this  alone,  that  the  constitution 
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of  society  becomes  •  a  living  organism,  '  obeying  an  immu- 
table law  of  progress.  Such  a  principle,  however,  Chris- 
tianity has  given  to  modern  civilization.  The  future  desti- 
ny of  man  —  the  relation  of  finite  mind  to  the*  Infinite 
Eternal,  is  no  longer  a  mystery,  nor  a  problem  of  specula- 
tive philosophy.  What  was  enigmatical,  in  this  respect,  to 
heathen  Sages,  Christianity  has  brought  within  the  limits  of 
demonstrable  certainty.  And,  by  her  enlarging  power,  the 
stimuli  to  mental  effort  have  also  been  infinitely  multi- 
plied. Indeed  the  sources  of  progressive  knowledge,  in 
science  and  art,  both  useful  and  ornamental,  now  appear 
numerous,  deep  and  inexhaustible,  as  the  fountains  of  eternal 
truth.  Let  society,  then,  rapidly  advance,  let  each  succeed- 
ing generation  occupy  a  higher  position  than  the  preceding, 
the  fact  itself  will  awaken  no  gloomy  apprehension,  that  hu- 
manity is  fast  coming  to  its  acmean  point  of  perfection  ;  there 
will  be  still,  in  animating  prospect, fairer  regions  of  discovery 
to  explore,  and  higher  summits  of  social  improvement  to  gain. 
Hence  Christianity,  as  an  element  of  civilization,  ever 
furnishes  the  mind  with  wholesome  nutriment.  By  ex- 
tending the  boundaries  of  ennobling  thought,  while  it  con- 
stantly unfolds  the  elemental  powers  of  intellect,  it  has 
made  modern  civilization  a  perfect  counterpart  of  the 
ancient,  in  respect  to  the  essential  element  of  permanency. 
Still,  to  some  minds,  there  is  a  doubtful  prospect  hanging 
over  the  future.  The  Christian  religion  may  yet  be  per- 
verted and  misapplied.  This  only  conservative  principle  — 
this  "last  hope"  of  the  civilized  world,  may  lose  its  life- 
giving  power,  and  become  ••  a  potent  means  of  destruction.  " 
At  no  very  distant  period  in  fhe  future,  Christianity,  again 
corrupted,  may  shed  but  a  flickering  light,  destined,  at 
length,  to  be  wholly  obscured  in  the  darkness  of  a  second 
reign  of  Anarchy  and  Papal  Despotism.  Such,  at  least, 
would  appear  to  be  the  dolorous  apprehensions  of  not  a 
few  men  of  profound  erudition,  perhaps  also,  of  prophetic 
wisdom.  But  a  catastrophe  of  so  fearful  import,  will  re- 
sult, doubtless  —  if  it  result  at  all, — from  one  of  two 
causes.  Either  the  blighting  influence  of  Formalism  will 
sap  Christianity  of  its  vital  energy,  or  the  disorganising 
tendency  of  Fanaticism  will  reverse  the  screws  of  the  so- 
cial harp,  while, 

"  Ten  thousand  thousand  strings  at  once  go  loose.  " 
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Any  fears  from  the  former  source,  would  better  become 
Europeans,  than  Americans.  It  is  our  national  boast,  "  to 
have  cut  loose "  from  the  formal  restraints,  antiquated 
customs  and  vain  ceremonies  of  the  Old  World  ;  we  here 
allow  no  servile  observances  to  trammel  the  mental  ener- 
gies or  the  power  of  conscience  ;  while  it  is  chiefly  in  this 
exemption  from  useless  forms,  that  American  civilization 
claims  a  pre-eminent  advantage  over  that  of  other  modern 
nations.  But  from  the  latter,  America  also  may  be  justly 
apprehensive  of  danger.  The  antagonism  of  fanatical  zeal 
and  cold  skepticism,  combined  with  a  growing  spirit  of 
liberalism,  is  becoming  truly  ominous  of  evil.  It  is  a  dis- 
turbing influence,  which  may  shake  the  whole  fabric  of 
society  to  its  foundations.  By  its  unrestrained  influence, 
truth  and  error  would  already  seem  to  be  engaging  in 
earnest,  if  not  decisive  conflict.  What  shall  be  the  final 
result,  we  cannot  doubt ;  but  of  its  immediate  effect,  there 
is  more  uncertainty.  Yet  on  whichever  side  present  victo- 
ry may  preponderate,  the  prospect,  left  to  our  democratic 
institutions,  will  not  be  completely  hopeless.  Error,  at 
present,  marshals  forces  of  potent  influence.  In  the  general 
commotion,  now  agitating  the  community,  it  may  gain  a 
temporary  advantage.  America,  like  Europe,  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  may  be  convulsed  with  sad  reverses.  But  she 
will  not  need  the  protracted  experience  of  a  thousand 
years,  to  learn  the  blessings  of  civil  and  religious  freedom. 
The  triumph  of  error  will  be  but  momentary.  Truth, 
deeply  enshrined  in  the  inner  temple  of  the  heart,  will  arm 
her  votaries  with  omnipotent  power.  Christianity,  in  the 
effulgence  of  its  pristine  purky  and  excellence,  will  kindle 
anew  the  expiring  torch  of  American  civilization  and 
cause  it  to  reflect  a  steady  but  resplendent  light  through  the 
distant  future. 

Thus  do  we  find  American  civilization  furnishing  the 
requisite  materials  for  a  noble  and  enduring  structure  of 
society.  This  structure  has  been  erected.  It  stands  a 
splendid  temple  of  Liberty,  firmly  compacted  and  shed- 
ding lustre  upon  our  whole  national  character.  In  the 
elements  of  our  social  system,  however,  there  is  found  an 
infinite  variety  of  facts,  indicating  strong  individual  ten- 
dencies in  the  formation  of  character.  Boldness  and  free- 
dom in  thought  and  action  are  prominent  national  charac- 
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teristics  ;  hence  individuality  is  strongly  developed.  But 
this  weakens  not  the  bond  of  unity  in  national  interest. 
Individuals  may  have  different  vocations  to  pursue,  sepa- 
rate missions  to  execute,  but  all  fulfil  one  destiny,  —  and 
that  destiny  is  identified  with  the  destiny  of  universal 
humanity.  But  we  are  reminded,  that  it  is  time  to  bring 
our  imperfect  sketch  of  a  great  subject  to  a  close.  What 
American  civilization  has  accomplished  in  human  improve- 
ment, is  engraven  upon  the  hearts  of  a  thriving  people,  in 
characters,  which,  "  he  that  runs  may  read.  "  What  shall 
be  its  future  Mission,  we  leave  without  further  comment 
for  a  grateful  posterity  to  determine,  confidently  anticipa- 
ting, that  the  maturity  of  the  institutions  it  has  called  into 
existence,  will  be  as  worthy  of  universal  admiration,  as 
their  youth  is  Glorious. 
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On  memory's   page   ye   all   come   back, 

The  brave,   the   kind   and  fair; 
But  ah,   the   glance   of  love   I   lack  — 

It  is  not  with  ye   there. 
Kind   words  once   spoken  linger   still, 

And   gladsome   voices   ring; 
Loved   scenes   long  past   the   fancy  thrill  — ■ 

But   'tis  no   real  thing. 
The   dreams   of  youth  are   sadly   fled, 

As   life   flows   darkly   on, 
And   hearts   in   bitterness   have    bled, 

For  joys   so   quickly    goae. 

II. 

The  grey  stones  lean  —  the  mosses  creep 

Around  the   ancient    spot, 
Where  youth  and   beauty  calmly  sleep, 

With  love   and  hope   forgot. 
But  love   still  fills  the  weary   heart 

Of  those   who  vainly  love; 
And  hopes   deferred   their  gloom  impart, 

Or  grasped,   deceitful  prove. 
The   world   is  fair,   and    bright  its   sun, 

When    first  we  join  its  strife; 
Yet  still   how  soon  is   lost  the  young 

And  cherished  hope  of  life. 

*  W. 
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Courteous  reader,  I  am  a  diffident,  I  may  hay,  a  very 
diffident  individual.  To  this  unfortunate  idicsyneracy  may 
be  traced  the  half  of  the  mishaps  that  have  befallen  me 
during  an  eventful  life.  Did  ever  lady  rally  me,  my  tongue 
refused  utterance,  and  my  glowing  cheek  belied  an  honest 
heart.  Was  ever  question  proposed  by  cross-examining 
barrister,  my  hesitation  and  timidity  stamped  perjury  on  my 
brow.  In  short,  whatever  my  situation,  my  retiring  habits 
have  always  told  against  me,  and  a  natural  peculiarity  has 
been  construed  into  consciousness  of  guilt. 

An  orphan  with  slender  means  of  support,  I  had  just 
attained  my  majority  when  I  was  invited  by  my  uncle, 
Nathan  Wimple,  (whose  name  I  bear,)  to  visit  his  bachelor 
establishment.  To  me  nothing  could  be  more  agreeable. 
My  uncle  was  a  frank,  passionate  old  fellow,  with  much  of 
the  milk  of  human  kindness ;  and  I  was  confident  of  a 
hearty  welcome,  and  indulgence  towards  my  peculiar  dis- 
position. 

My  uncle,  however,  had  long  banished  reserve,  and  de- 
clared his  intention  to  make  me  his  heir  ;  so  that  I  was  in 
a  measure  bound  to  consult  his  wishes.  On  the  present 
occasion,  I  gathered  from  his  manner  that  some  important 
project  was  in  embryo  :  nor  did  1  long  remain  in  doubt. 
After  dinner  the  old  gentleman  began  to  open  his  trendies. 

1  Now,  my  boy,  I've  a  word  for  your  ear.  You  are  now 
twenty-one,  I  believe,  and  quite  old  enough  to  think  of  a 
settlement  in  life.  I've  regretted  a  thousand  times  that  I 
did'nt  improve  my  opportunities,  when  I  was  a  young  dog 
like  yourself.     You  see  my  drift?  ' 

'  You  wish  me  to  marry,  sir  ? ' 

■c  Exactly  ;    have  you  any  objection  ?  ' 

1  Why,  sir,  I  have  never  given  the  matter  a  moment's 
thought.  But  in  order  to  this  end  there  are  two  important 
requisites,  a  lady,  and  a  subsistence.  ' 

'  Both  near  by,  my  boy.  My  old  partner  Bob  Sales,  has 
a  daughter,  —  Gad,  such  a  daughter,  — just  returned  from 
New  York.     You  have  never  seen  her  :   but   if  vou   don't 
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fall  in  love  with  her  at  first  sight,  I'll  be  shot  if  I  won't 
marry  her  myself.  Then  as  to  the  other  consideration, 
your  future  father-in-law  and  I  will  manage  that  for  you, 
if  you  win  her.  But  see  her  for  yourself  lad,  and  judge  if 
she  is  not  worthy  of  my  praise.  ' 

Here  was  a  dilemma.  A  young  lady,  commended  to  my 
attentions,  and  I  the  quintessence  of  bashful ness.  Heav- 
ens !  to  call  deliberately  on  her  with  the  vain  hope  of  sum- 
moning resolution  to  ask  her  hand  in  marriage.  Does  my 
uncle  think  1  am  made  of  adamant  ?  Yet  I  must  see  her  ; 
but  it  is  my  earnest  hope  that  she  will  lcathe  me,  or  her 
father  kick  me  into  the  street,  or  any  accident  intervene 
that  will  free  me  from  the  dreadful  trial. 

Accordingly  on  the  next  day,  I  called  with  my  uncle  at 
Mr.  Sales'  residence.  With  trembling  knees,  and  a  sink- 
ing heart,  I  bowed  to  the  loveliest  girl  I  ever  beheld.  I 
uttered  a  few  unmeaning  words,  my  face  underwent  a  ca- 
melion-like  process,  and  I  sunk  resignedly  into  a  seat.  I 
had  flattered  myself  that  I  could  discourse  on  the  ordinary 
topics  of  the  day,  even  with  a  lady  ;  but  here  my  courage 
oozed  out  at  my  fingers'  ends — I  was  spiritless,  dumb. 

My  uncle  looked  surprised  and  pained  at  my  strange  de- 
meanor, and  endeavored  to  draw  me  into  conversation,  but 
in  vain.  At  every  word  and  look  I  sunk  lower  in  the 
abyss  of  wretchedness,  and  it  was  with  a  feeling  of  un- 
speakable relief  that  I  regained  the   street. 

My  kind  hearted  relative  had  at  once  divined  my  emo- 
tions, and  had  the  delicacy  to  forbear  all  remark.  Well 
aware  that  the  beauty  and  intelligence  of  Ellen  Sales  had 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  me,  he  imagined  that  contin- 
ued intercourse  would  do  away  my  reserve,  and  accomplish 
his  wishes. 

Before  the  week  had  expired  I  made  my  second  appear- 
ance. I  was  a  little  more  self-possessed  than  before, 
insomuch  that  I  went  through  an  introduction  to  Major 
Forbes,  a  dark-whiskered  man  of  thirty-five,  and  of  unex- 
ceptionable appearance,  with  some  degree  of  fortitude. 
When  I  had  leisure  to  observe  this  gentleman,  there  was 
something  in  his  looks  that  did  not  please  me.  He  was 
witty  and  intelligent,  yet  I  fancied  Miss  Sales  took  alto- 
gether too  much  interest  in  his  conversation.  There  was 
an   enviable    assurance    in    his    manners,    and  an   evident 
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ambition  to  stand  well  in  that  lady's  esteem,  that  put  me 
in  the  back-ground.  I  could  see  the  sneer  on  his  lip  at  my 
embarrassment,  and  the  smile  of  derision  whenever  I  made 
an  awkward  attempt  to  join  in  the  conversation. 

I  was  not  long  in  making  the  discovery  that  my  feelings 
were  deeply  interested  in  the  lady,  and  that  Major  Forbes 
was  a  formidable  rival.  I  determined  to  rid  myself  of  a 
foolish  timidity,  and  play  my  part  more  manfully.  But 
the  Major's  coolness,  and  my  own  but  too  ardent  attachment, 
rendered  every  effort  abortive. 

I  called  again  and  again  ;  but  the  Major,  with  his  easy, 
insolent  air,  was  ever  before  me.  And  even  when  I  met 
Miss  Sales  alone,  I  went  away  invariably  with  the  convic- 
tion that  I  had  made  a  consummate  ass  of  myself.  Things 
went  on  thus  for  nearly  two  months,  and  my  uncle  accepted 
all  my  apologies  for  the  delay  ;  'till,  one  evening  he  returned 
home  with  a  troubled  brow. 

'  Nathan, '  he  enquired,  '  how  do  you  prosper  in  your 
suit  -?  ' 

I  hung  my  head,  voiceless. 

'  I  heard  this  evening  that  Major  Forbes  has  anticipated 
you,  and  is  destined  to  carry  off  the  prize.  Not  that  he  is 
really  engaged,  but  his  advances  are  favorably  received. 
Do  you  know  if  this  be  true  ? ' 

'  I  cannot  say,  sir. ' 

c  What  the  deuce  ails  thee,  lad  ?  Here  you  are,  a  man 
in  age,  but  a  child  in  address.  With  enough  sense,  and 
beauty,  and  wealth,  to  marry  a  queen,  you  have'nt  the 
spirit  to  speak  to  a  laundress.  ' 

'  But  my  dear  uncle, '  said  I,  seeing  he  was  working 
himself  into  a  passion  —  l  give  me  a  little  more  time,  and  — 

'  More  time,  you  young  dog  —  the  Millenium  would'nt 
be  long  enough.  Half  an  hour  is  as  good  as  a  year,  if  not 
better.  You  must  throw  off  this  sheepishness  of  yours. 
I'll  give  you  one  day  longer,  and,  mark  my  words,  if  within 
that  time  yon  don't  pop  the  question,  the  devil  a  farthing 
of  my  money  you'll  see.  I'll  disinherit  you,  as  sure  as  my 
name  is  Wimple.  ' 

I  retired  to  my  chamber  in  huge  perplexity.  My  uncle's 
word  was  irrevocable  as  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians, 
and  I  was  conscious  that  I  merited  in  some  measure  this 
outbreak  of   his   anger.     But   how  to  conduct  myself  in 
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order  to  overcome  my  timidity,  and  balk  him  who  stood 
between  me  and  success,  I  was  at  a  loss  to  determine. 

I  had  already  formed  schemes  without  number  ;  I  had 
even  gone  through  a  rehearsal  with  a  chair  in  my  own 
apartment,  had  proposed  marriage  in  due  form  and  been 
graciously  accepted.  But  alas  for  human  anticipations  — 
the  tact  with  which  I  conducted  the  imaginary  interview 
deserted  me  in  the  actual  one,  and  I  was  convinced  that 
strategy  would  avail  me  naught.  I  resolved,  however, 
to  make  a  final  effort,  with  a  faint  hope  that  chance  would 
place  within  my  grasp,  what  I  had  in  vain  reached  for. 

It  was  my  last  day  of  grace.  A  leaden  sensation  in  the 
cerebral  region  forbade  every  attempt  to  collect  my  thoughts 
in  view  of  the  approaching  crisis.  Evening  drew  on,  and 
I  mechanically  indued  my  last  suit  of  black,  and  a  glossy 
pair  of  tightly-fitting  French  boots.  Those  boots  —  little 
did  I  foresee  the  influence  they  were  destined  to  exert  on 
the  affairs  of  the  evening. 

The  Major  was  before  me,  enjoying  a  tete  a  tcte  with 
Ellen,  and  conversing  with  more  than  ordinary  fluency  and 
grace.  He  was  less  guarded  than  usual,  however,  and  I 
fancied  I  could  detect  traces  of  the  wine  cup  in  his  eye. 

But  my  attention  was  ere  long  drawn  to  another  ques- 
tion. My  beautiful  Paris  boots  already  began  to  enclose  my 
feet  in  quite  too  warm  an  embrace,  Gradually  they  be- 
came almost  insupportable  ;  I  was  in  an  agony  of  torment. 
My  blood  poured  like  molten  lead  through  my  veins,  and 
I  forgot  myself  and  my  diffidence.  To  divert  my  thoughts 
from  my  sufferings,  I  plunged  recklessly  into  conversation, 
and  from  Ellen's  look  of  surprise  and  pleasure,  and  my 
rival's  frown  of  rage,  I  conjectured  I  was  doing  myself  no 
discredit. 

My  reserve  was  now  completely  fled.  I  spoke  with  ease 
and  boldness,  and  I  could  see  Ellen's  tearful  eyes  fixed 
upon  me,  as  if  she  feared  a  breath  might  break  the  spell, 
and  degrade  me  to  my  former  apathetic  state.  Not  so  the 
Major.  He  listened  with  evident  chagrin,  and  interrupted 
me  with  obvious  incivility.  Ellen  colored  but  made  no 
remarks.  My  rival  forgot  his  caution,  and  in  a  palpable 
allusion  attributed  my  unusual  loquacity  to  the  agency  of 
other  than  natural  spirits. 

Well  aware  that  all  was  setting  in  my  favor,  I  suffered 
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the  insinuations  to  pass  unheeded.  The  Major,  mortified 
by  his  failure  to  provoke  a  reply,  and  completely  carried 
away  by  passion,  now  overstepped  all  bounds.  He  attacked 
me  in  no  measured  terms,  and  honored  me  with  the  epi- 
thets, coward  and  puppy. 

I  saw  that  every  thing  now  depended  on  coolness,  and 
addressed  him  in  courteous  terms. 

'Another  time  atid  occasion,  Major  — ' 

But  the  heiress,  with  flashing  eyes  here  interposed.  She 
turned  to  my  rival  with  a  queenlike  dignity. 

'  Shame  on  you  sir,  that  durst  use  such  language  under 
my  roof.  I  never  believed  a  word  to  your  discredit  till 
this  moment,  but  such  conduct  banishes  you  forever  from 
my  good  opinion.  Begone,  sir,  and  insult  me  no  more 
with  your  presence.  ' 

He  was  gone,  and  I  caught  the  poor  girl  fainting  in  my 
arms. 

INeed  I  say  more  ? 

My  uncle's  property  did  revert  to  me,  at  the  close  of  his 
peaceful  life.  L. 


MISSIONARY  CHARACTER  OP  THE  JESUITS. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  exhibited  by  the 
Society  of  Jesuits,  is  its  Missionary  character.  While  the 
disciples  of  Luther  and  his  associates,  as  also  the  other 
orders  of  the  Catholics,  were  content  with  educating  and 
Christianising  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe,  Loyola 
was  planning  a  society,  whose  spiritual  labors  should  em- 
brace the  whole  human  family.  In  order  the  more  effect- 
ually to  accomplish  his  designs,  he  bound  each  of  his  fol- 
lowers by  a  solemn  vow,  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  be 
sent  at  any  time,  to  any  part  of  the  world  the  General  of 
the  Society  or  the  Pope  of  Rome  should  direct.  He  thus 
in  effect  established  an  order  of  Missionaries  ;  and  to  this 
Society  is,  undoubtedly,  due  the  credit  of  giving  the  first 
impulse  to  the  scheme  of  Modern  Missions. 
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The  discoveries  of  Columbus  and  of  his  associates  and 
contemporaries,  had  just  opened  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
old  World  a  new  sphere  of  commercial  activity.  To  the 
Jesuits,  these  discoveries  offered  an  untrodden  field  for  the 
exercise  .of  their  recently  kindled  enthusiasm  and  untiring 
zeal.  The  devoted  Xavier  led  the  way.  Almost  as  soon 
as  the  project  for  the  formation  of  the  Society  of  Jesuits 
was  conceived,  and  sometime  before  its  existence  was  auth- 
orized by  the  See  of  Rome,  did  this  ardent  Spaniard  solicit 
and  obtain,  from  Loyola  and  the  Pope,  the  appointment  of 
Missionary  to  India.  He  immediately  left  Europe, — 
reached  the  East  Indies  m  1542,  and  at  once  commenced 
those  labors  which  he  never  intermitted  except  when  pros- 
trated by  disease.  Of  the  amount  and  extent  of  these  la- 
bors, it  is  difficult  to  form  an  adequate  conception.  He 
traversed  the  country  in  all  directions,  learned  the  language 
and  dialects  of  the  natives  with  almost  incredible  rapidity ; 
—  at  one  time  is  seen  praying  at  the  tomb  of  the  Apostle 
Thomas  at  Meliapur,  — at  another  preaches  to  the  people 
of  Travancore  from  a  tree  ;  and  next  is  found  in  the  Mo- 
luccas teaching  hymns  and  spiritual  songs,  which  the  boys 
sing  in  the  market  place,  and  the  fishermen  chaunt  on  the 
boisterous  surges  of  the  mighty  deep,  marking  time  with 
their  well  plied  oars.  In  the  island  of  Ceylon  also,  he 
labored  mid  perils  and  imminent  dangers,  but  always  with 
success.  On  the  Malabar  coast  in  the  kingdom  of  Travan- 
core, he  is  said  to  have  baptised  ten  thousand  persons  in  the 
short  space  of  one  month.  Equally  wonderful  was  his 
success  in  the  Island  of  Japan,  and  more  than  two  hundred 
thousand  converts  are  reckoned  as  the  seals  of  his  minis- 
try. Not  satisfied  with  his  labors  in  Japan,  he  determined 
to  enter  China  ;  but  like  Moses  on  Mount  Pisgah,  he  saw 
the  promised  land,  but  was  not  permitted  to  enter.  He 
died  in  sight  of  the  shore. 

The  example  of  Xavier,  the  Apostle  of  the  Indies,  as 
he  has  since  been  justly  styled,  exerted  a  wonderful  influ- 
ence over  the  members  of  the  Society.  At  once,  there 
were  men  to  be  found,  ready  to  be  sent  to  any  place  the 
General  or  the  Pope  might  direct ;  and  in  the  space  of  a 
few  years,  we  find  their  Missionaries  instructing  the  Man- 
darines and  Emperor  of  China,  and  preaching  to  them 
the  word,  or  scaling  the  vast  mountains  of  Central  Asia, 
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we  hear  their  earnest  exhortations  on  the  plains  of  Thibet . 
or  see  the  falling  tear  which  their  impassioned  eloquence 
had  excited  in  the  jungles  of  India,  or  under  the  re- 
freshing shade  of  the  palm  groves,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges  and  Euphrates. 

No  climate  deterred  them.  Alike  the  scorching  heat 
of  an  equatorial  sun,  or  the  torturing  cold  of  the  polar 
snows.  They  braved  the  sirocco  of  the  desert,  and 
taught  the  wild  Arab  in  his  tent,  the  way,  the  truth 
and  the  life.  They  penetrated  the  mountain  fastnesses 
of  Abyssinia,  and  planted  the  standard  of  the  church 
mid  the  fountains  of  the  Nile.  They  were  the  first  to 
explore  the  unknown  regions  which  the  sagacity  of  Co- 
lumbus had  laid  open  to  his  admiring  countrymen. 
They  followed  the  red  man  in  his  wanderings,  located  their 
hut  beside  his  own,  fished  with  him  on  the  vast  bays  of 
British  and  Russian  America,  or  paddled  the  swift  canoe  on 
our  magnificent  lakes.  "  They  hunted  with  the  natives  on 
the  mighty  prairies  of  the  West,  and  erected  their  wooden 
crucifixes  and  bark  chapels  in  regions,  which,  even  in  our 
late  day,  the  westward  wave  of  emigration  has  not  reached.'7 
Sault  de  St.  Marie  and  Mackinaw  were  sites  of  their  Mis- 
sions ;  and  they  were  the  first  of  Civilized  men,  who 
discovered  and  navigated  the  Prince  of  American  rivers. 
In  the  peninsula  of  California  they  gathered  the  converted 
natives  into  little  villages,  some  of  which  still  exist. 

Mexico,  also,  rich  in  mines  and  fertile  plains,  was  early 
conspicuous  for  the  progress  of  their  labors. 

In  the  southern  portion  of  our  continent,  however,  lies 
the  chief  scene  of  their  conquests.  They  labored  in  Peru 
and  Chili  with  success,  as  also  among  the  cannibal  tribes  of 
Brazil.  "  Tribes  by  whom  the  flesh  of  their  captives  was 
esteemed  the  choicest  of  dainties,  and  whose  older  women 
bore  to  the  battle  field  the  vessels  in  which  the  horrid  ban- 
quet was  to  be  prepared,  were  compelled  at  length,  to  yield 
to  the  dauntless  zeal  of  the  intrepid  Missionary,  and  relin- 
quishing their  cannibalism,  learned  gentleness  and  piety.  " 

But  their  most  splendid  honors  were  achieved  in  Para- 
guay. The  wild  and  ignorant  hordes,  which  they  found 
traversing  its  wide  plains,  were  by  their  efforts  collected 
jnto  families,  and  instructed  in  the  arts  and  sciences.     At 
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first,  only  fifty  families  were  thus  formed  into  a  commu- 
nity, but  they  continued  to  increase,  until  it  was  estimated 
that,  at  least,  three  hundred  thousand  souls  were  thus  asso- 
ciated. To  this  state  they  gave  laws  as  well  as  religion, 
and  according  to  their  writers,  it  became  the  El  Dorado  of 
the  world.  The  people  labored  for  a  common  stock,  and 
subsisted  on  the  common  stores.  Justice  and  mercy 
sprung  up  among  the  heretofore  brutal  savages,  and  right- 
eousness and  peace  looked  down  from  heaven.  The  wil- 
derness became  a  garden,  and  a  whole  nation  was  brought 
into  the  Christian  fold. 

In  all  these  missionary  enterprises,  the  zeal  and  activity 
of  the  order  found  a  grateful  channel  for  its  exercise. 
With  courage  undaunted,  and  possessed,  as  they  were,  of 
unlimited  resources,  the  door  that  was  closed  to  their  en- 
treaties was  undermined,  or  if  that  could  not  be  done,  it 
would  be  opened  by  storm. 

"Martyrdom  for  them  had  no  terrors.  Did  the  news 
return  to  Europe  that  one  of  their  Missionaries  had  fallen, 
pierced  by  the  poisoned  arrows  of  Brazilian  Savages  at  the 
foot  of  the  crucifix  he  had  just  erected,  or  of  scores  who 
were  sent  to  the  depths  of  ocean  by  heretic  captors,  the 
names  of  the  fallen  were  inserted  on  the  records  of  the 
Society,  and  not  the  students  only,  but  the  professors  of 
their  institutions  rushed  forth  to  fill  the  ranks  that  had  been 
thinned.  " 

It  is  but  justice  to  the  disciples  of  Loyola  to  say,  that 
they  were  the  most  efficient  Missionaries,  who  ever  went 
forth  to  spread  the  Gospel. 

Their  entire  consecration  to  the  interests  of  their  order, 
their  vow  of  poverty,  in  view  of  which  privations  were 
courted,  their  ardent  enthusiasm,  which  rendered  glorious 
a  martyr's  crown,  but,  above  all,  their  wonderful  adaptation 
to  circumstances,  fitted  them  for  eminent  achievements  in 
this  respect.  To  the  self-conceited  Bramin  who  believed 
that  one  of  the  four  roads  to  truth  has  been  lost,  the  Jesu- 
it priest  came  as  a  Bramin  of  a  still  higher  rank,  to  show 
him  this  lost,  but  shortest  way  to  immortal  felicity.  He 
tolerated  many  of  the  prejudices,  to  which  he  found  the 
degraded  priesthood  of  India  attached,  and  by  his  conced- 
ing behavior  so  recommended  the  religion  he  professed,  that 
in  the  space  of  a  few  years  he  found  in  the  number  of  his 
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converts,  many  of  those,  whose  former  instructions  had 
been  but  the  debasing  ceremonies  of  heathen  idolatry. 
With  the  Mandarins  of  China,  the  Jesuit  was  a  Mandarin 
of  the  highest  class.  He  assumed  their  dress  and  habits 
of  life,  studied  and  preached  many  of  the  maxims  of  Con- 
fucius, and  even  allowed  the  worship  of  idols,  provided  the 
figure  of  the  crucifix  was  carved  upon  any  part  of  the 
image.  By  his  scientific  knowledge  he  still  further  ad- 
vanced this  influence,  until  his  fame  reached  the  ears  of 
royal  it  y  itself. 

The  sensual  excesses  of  the  wild  Arab,  he  could  excuse 
with  penances  less  severe  than  Mahomet  himself  would 
have  exacted,  and  to  the  red  man  of  the  new  world,  he 
affirmed  that  he  had  come  to  declare  more  fully  that  Great 
Spirit,  which  he  ignorantly  worshipped.  He  could  sleep 
with  the  savage  on  his  only  buffalo  skin,  instruct  him  in 
the  arts  of  civilized  life,  explain  to  him  the  rites  and  cere- 
monies of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  infuse  into  his  breast 
a  reverence  for  that  society,  of  which  he  was  but  the  hum- 
ble servant. 

But  through  all  these  diversified  fields  of  labor,  and 
amid  all  the  varied  means  they  adopted  to  accomplish  their 
purposes,  one  spirit  only  was  diffused,  —  a  spirit  which  was 
not  spent  by  toils  or  danger,  which  no  distance  from  the 
centre  of  power  could  weaken. 

tl  From  the  man  who  sat  in  a  confessional  writh  a  mon- 
arch for  his  penitent  amid  the  splendid  luxury  of  Versail- 
les or  Madrid,  to  him,  who  in  a  wigwam  of  bark  shared 
the  rude  fare  of  a  Canadian  Indian,  sleeping  on  the  skin 
won  in  the  chase,  and  lighted  by  the  blazing  pine  knot, 
one  soul  possessed  the  entire  body.  From  East  to  West, 
from  North  to  South,  the  sons  of  Loyola  were  pursuing 
one  object  through  a  thousand  channels.  The  motto  and 
device  of  one  of  their  earlier  histories  was  well  illustrated 
in  their  conduct.  That  device  was  a  mirror,  and  the  motto, 
u  Omnia  omnibus,  "  il  All  things  to  all  men.  " 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  Jesuitism  as  exhibited  in  its 
later  history,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  admit,  if  we  care- 
fully examine  the  testimony,  that  it  had  its  purer  era,  when 
many  of  its  members  were  not  only  men  of  singular  talent, 
but  also,  in  many  cases,  of  true  piety.  It  were  idle  to 
condemn  by  wholesale,  such  men  as  Xavier,  and  Ricci,  and 
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Nobrega,  men  who  in  all  their  life -wanderings  regarded 
not  their  own  ease  or  pleasure,  but  labored  as  devout  and 
faithful  followers  of  their  Divine  Master.  Its  eight  hun- 
dred martyrs  prove  that  its  zeal  was  of  no  ordinary  kind. 
They  learned  wisdom,  it  is  true,  from  the  practices  of  this 
world,  but  in  this,  they  did  no  more  than  the  disciples  of  a 
in  Are  perfect  teacher  were  directed  to  do. 

A  late  historian  in  speaking  of  the  Society  as  a  Mission- 
ary order,  has  made  the  following  just  remarks :  "  No 
Missionary  undertakings  have  ever  embodied  a  greater  ar- 
ray of  talent,  been  arranged  with  more  masterly  skill, 
displayed  more  illustrious  proofs  of  courage  and  patience, 
or  wielded  a  wider  influence  than  those  of  the  society  of 
Loyola.  Richard  Baxter  confessed,  that  their  labors  moved 
him  to  emulation,  and  the  Protestant  Leibnitz,  the  scholar, 
jurist  and  philosopher,  the  rival  of  Newton,  has  been  their 
fervent  Eulogist.  '' 


THE    GERMAN    MUSE. 

A  TRANSLATION  FROM  SCHILLER. 

No   Augustan   age   did   flourish, 
The   bounty    of  no   Medici 
Smiled   on   the  German   Art; 
Fostered    it   was  not   by   fame, 
It   opened   not   its   flowers 
To   ray   of   Prince's  favor. 

From   the   greatest   German    son, 
From    the    mighty  Frederic's    throne, 
It   went   defenceless  and  unhonored, 
Boasting   may   the    German   say    it, 
Higher   in   him   the   heart   must   beat: 
Himself  created  him   the   Worthy. 

Therefore   mounts  in   higher   arch, 
Therefore    flows   in  fuller   waves, 
The    hymn   of    German   bards, 
And    in    own   fulness   swelling, 
And   from    hearts'   depths   gushing, 
Scorns   the   restraint   of  rules. 
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THE  STUDENT'S  RETURN: 

OR,  THE  FIRST  EVENING  AT  HIS  RURAL  FIRESIDE. 

The  bell  of  the  University  was  silent.  So  motionless 
it  hung  in  the  old  belfry  that  it  seemed  in  a  deep  slumber  ; 
as  if  it  too  were  conscious  that  the  day  of  rest,  Vacation, 
had  come.  Its  tongue  now  no  longer  uttered  its  ringing 
summons,  to  which  the  quick,  heavy  tread  of  hundreds 
was  wont  to  respond.  There  was  silence  too  within  the 
walls  of  that  university,  for  the  student  throng  had  departed. 
And  Fancy  would  even  picture  Science  rising  from  them, 
in  spirit  form,  to  spend  vacation  in  some  celestial  home. 

But  often,  during  a  cold  day  in  late  Autumn,  upon  many 
a  homeward  road  was  heard  the  merry  laugh  of  students, 
as  they  rode  onward,  over  the  hilly  ways.  Often  there 
glanced  from  doors  and  windows,  as  they  passed,  eager  and 
sometimes  smiling  looks,  as  some  cheerful  song  rose  loud 
and  full.  And  as  they  went  gaily  on,  well  did  the  people 
know  that  vacation  had  begun.  On  one  of  the  roads,  in 
one  of  those  happy  throngs,  Charles  Laurence  was  pro- 
ceeding to  his  rural  home  among  the  hills  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. He  had  been  absent  a  long  time,  and  glad  was  he 
to  return.  He  was  young,  and  his  mind  was  wholly  filled 
with  ardent  longings. 

In  a  certain  moderate-sized  house,  which  a  generous 
competence  had  made  convenient,  and  good  taste  elegant, 
there  was  going  on  a  little  busy  preparation.  It  was  not 
bustling,  but  still  and  gradual,  and  it  told  more  than  the 
noisiest  parade,  of  earnest,  pleasing  anticipation.  It  was 
the  gentle  heaving  of  affection  in  the  breast  of  Home,  ere 
it  might  clasp  the  absent  one  to  its  bosom. 

"  I  think,  "  said  Amelia  Lawrence,  a  beautiful  girl  of 
sixteen,  as  she  came  from  a  small  side  room  into  the  kitchen 
parlor  in  which  her  mother  was  —  "I  think  that  brother 
Charles,  when  he  returns  to  night,  will  be  satisfied  with  his 
pleasant  little  room,  for  I  have  arranged  every  thing  in 
classic  shape,  as  he  would  say.  "  "  I  suppose,  "  said  her 
mother,    "  that  he  will  soon   be  here.     Get  his  favorite 
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chair,  Amelia,  and  place  it  before  tlie  fire  in  the  most  beau- 
tiful place.  Do  you  know  where  little  William  is?  I  wish 
he  would  see  that  the  fire  burns  well,  for  it  is  a  very  chilly 
day,  and  Charles  will  be  cold  after  his  ride.  " 

The  dialogue  ceased,  but  anticipation  did  not.  The 
table  was  set,  the  extra  plate  was  upon  it  —  the  hand  of  a 
mother  had  placed  it  there.  And  even  that  little  circum- 
stance gave  a  pleasure  to  her  mind,  which  only  the  tender 
heart  of  the  longing  mother  can  feel.  To  her  confident 
mind  —  though  a  thing  so  small  — -  it  was  a  sure  pledge 
that  the  absent  one  would  soon  return.  Mr.  Laurence,  the 
father,  looked  more  than  usually  cheerful.  But,  being  a 
shrewd  man  of  business,  and  having  much  of  the  Yankee 
stoicism,  which,  though  it  may  feel,  will  not  always  show 
that  feeling,  he  would  fain  have  seemed  somewhat  indiffer- 
ent. But,  notwithstanding,  many  times  did  he  go  to  the 
door  to  prognosticate  on  the  weather,  as  he  said.  Had  one 
watched  him  then,  he  would  have  seen  that  he  looked  not 
up  to  clouds  alone  —  but  also  up  the  road.  Moreover,  the 
uniform  result  of  his  observations  was,  that  he  believed  it 
would  be  a  hard  storm  when  it  did  come;  but  he  always 
added,  as  a  palliating  remark,  that  it  would  not  come  under 
an  hour;  which  the  Reader  should  be  reminded,  was  con- 
siderably beyond  the  time  of  the  son's  expected  arrival. 
Thus;  in  his  frequent  movements,  could  be  traced  the 
pleasing  anticipations  of  that  father's  mind.  A  bachelor 
uncle  of  Charles  was  also  there,  who,  although  being  some- 
what morose  in  his  disposition,  and  with  apparent  careless- 
ness was  reading  a  late  magazine  —  even  he  could  be  seen 
to  listen  attentively  when  any  carriage  rumbled  along  upon 
the  frozen  ground.  The  aged  grandmother  partook  of  the 
same  feeling,  and  in  her  excitement  had  unconsciously  taken 
off  her  spectacles  and  wiped  them  six  times  over.  And 
lastly  the  fire  blazed  up  most  brilliantly,  as  if  it  knew  why 
little  William  applied  more  than  the  usual  quantity  of 
wood  ;  and  it  crackled  aloud,  as  if  it  were  holding  a  house- 
wife dispute  with  the  cold  wind  which  howled  behind  the 
chimney. 

It  was  now  twilighc,  when  the  stage  coach  stopped  before 
the  door.  Good  bye !  was  the  loud  exclamation  of  his 
companions,  as  Charles  alighted  ;  loud  was  the  answer 
Good  bye  !  as  he  approached  the   door  of  his  home.     It 
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was  full  of  joyous  faces  and  outstretched  hands  ready  to 
greet  him,  ere  as  a  family  escort,  they  should  conduct  him 
to  the  cheerful  fireside.  Who  can  describe  the  process  of 
salutation — that  earnest  shaking  of  hands  —  that  hurry  of 
utterance — that  half  asked,  half  answered  "How  do  you 
do  ?  Are  you  well  ?  "  the  many  congratulations  of  a  first 
arrival?  Let  imagination  gaze  in  silence  'till  these  happy 
preliminaries  are  over. 

"  The  air  is  exceedingly  chilly,  a  heavy  storm  is  at 
hand,  "  said  Charles  Laurence  to  his  father,  as  he  seated 
himself  before  the  fire. 

"  Yes,  I  was  just  telling  the  family,  I  thought  it  would 
storm  hard  in  an  hour,  said  his  father,  with  a  smiling  coun- 
tenance, which  suggested  what  he  did  not  say,  "  but  I  do  not 
care  now  how  soon  it  docs  come.  " 

"You  did  not  get  upset  did  you,  them  stages  are  dangerous 
things.  Ishould'nt  dare  to  ride  in  one  of  them,  "  said  his 
grandmother. 

"  No  grandmother,  but  I  could  not  help  thinking,  as  I 
jolted  along  over  the  rough  road,  that  your  maxim  was  a 
true  one,  which  you  gave  me  when  1  first  left  home,  that 
there  are  "  tips  and  downs  in  this  life.  " 

"  Supper  will  be  ready,  "  said  his  mother,  "as  she  took 
up  the  teapot  from  the  fire,  when  you  are  sufficiently 
warmed.  " 

The  company  rose  and  took  their  places  at  the  table  ;  his 
mother  with  a  smile  pointed  Charles  to  his  old  place  at  the 
family  board.  When  the  repast  was  begun  the  uncle  some- 
what observing  in  his  habits,  and  wishing  very  much  to 
seem  philosophical  —  being  now  desirous  to  hear  what  the 
student  —  and  more  especially  what  he  himself  would  say, 
asked  him  what  he  thought  of  stage  men. 

"  I  think,"  said  he,  "  they  exhibit  clearer  traits  of  Yan- 
kee character  than  any  other  set  of  men,  they  are  shrewd, 
well-informed,  good  natured.  " 

"Just  so"  said  his  uncle,  now  fast  assuming  the  philoso- 
pher, "  but  did  yon  even  philosophically  consider  any  of  the 
processes  in  which  this  Yankeeism  displays  itself?  " 

"  No  sir,  I  never  examined  much  into  the  philosophy  of 
the  matter;  the  processes  themselves  however  I  have  fre- 
quently noticed,  as  for  instance,  they  almost  invariably  in 
their  statements  set  the  time  for  performing  a  journey  too 
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short.  Can  you  tell  us  the  philosophy  of  that  uncle  ?  " 
"  I  think  I  can.  The  desideratum  of  stage  driving, 
is  to  drive  fast.  The  length  of  the  journey  is  gen- 
erally known,  so  when  you  ask  them  how  long  it  will  take 
to  go  over  it,  what  should  they  do  but  make  the  time  as 
short  as  possible  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  way,  so 
that  they  may  in  the  outset  give  you  the  impression  that 
they  are  fast  drivers.  For  from  the  principles  of  a  mental 
philosophy  which  they  have,  they  know,  that  when  this 
impression  is  strongly  fixed,  they  can  frequently  drive 
rather  slow,  and  yet  seem  to  the  passenger  to  go  rather 
fast.  For  what  better  way  is  there  to  create  the  impres- 
sion of  fast  travelling,  than  to  assign  a  short  time  to  go  over 
a  long  journey  ?  And  what  matters  it  if  the  impression 
does  begin  to  wear  off  as  the  passenger  gets  well  on  his 
way?  That  is  not  the  driver's  lookout  —  the  fare  is  paid. 
The  arriving  an  hour  or  two  later  than  the  time  specified 
by  the  yankee  drivers,  is  a  phenomenon  which  must  have 
been  noticed  by  every  traveller.  And  I  do  not  see  how  it 
can  be  otherwise  explained.  " 

"  I  can  see  no  flaw  in  the  reasoning,  said  Charles,  "  I 
think  it  would  be  well  to  philosophize  about  these  matters 
a  little  more.  " 

"  Yes,  returned  his  uncle  with  importance,  we  must 
philosophize  upon  these  things,  for  yankee  stage  men  know 
mental  Philosophy  from  intuition.  " 

For  the  rest  of  the  meal  the  student  was  silent,  not  that 
he  was  sad,  but  his  imaginative  mind  loved  occasional  intro- 
version. There  he  sat  in  his  old  place,  had  only  the  pres- 
ent been  with  him  he  might  have  spoken  much.  But  who 
will  not  be  silent,  when  the  light  of  the  past  and  future 
gleams  upon  him.  In  such  light  the  inner  man  seems 
transfigured,  and  wishes  not  by  a  single  word  that  the  light 
should  be  dispelled,  but  seems  to  say  to  Silence  "it  is  good 
for  us  to  be  here.  "  To  the  quick  imagination  of  the  stu? 
dent,  as  he  sat  in  his  accustomed  place.  Childhood  came 
and  sat  beside  him,  with  the  rose  bud  of  its  heart  just  open- 
ing, —  quick  Childhood  shoots^into  blooming  youth  and  sits 
there  by  him,  that  rose  bud  now  expands,  its  leaves  slightly 
tinged  with  the  hue  of  Passion,  while  on  them  rests  the  dew 
of  tenderness.  Soon  the  future  comes,  the  rose  is  fully 
blown,  darker  now  are  the  hues  of  passion.     And  no  sooner, 
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has  that  scene  passed  away,  than  the  student  seems  to  see 
Age  come  and  sit  down  where  he  sits  now,  the  rose  of  man- 
hood's heart  has  fled  r  for  in  its  place  is  blossoming  "the  al- 
mond tree.  "  What  visitant  returning  to  his  long  left  home, 
will  not  seek  a  silent  moment  amid  present  joy,  to  compare 
the  Past,  nay  even  the  Future  with  the  happy  standard  of 
the  Present.  With  such  thoughts  the  Student  was  now 
engaged.  They  rose  from  the  table,  it  was  removed,  and 
they  were  all  sitting  around  that  fire  again.  Many  were 
the  questions  asked,  many  the  answers  given.  Now  and 
then  the  student  told  of  some  prank  incident  to  College 
life,  whereat  the  more  than  embryo  roguishness  of  little 
William  was  excited.  A  father's  eye  saw  uprightness  in 
that  open  countenance,  as  he  spoke  of  college  scenes,  and 
many  a  father's  question  elicited  but  further  proofs  of  up- 
rightness in  the  frankness  of  his  answers.  Happy  was 
that  student,  as  he  met  the  looks  of  confidence  which 
friends  bestowed  upon  him  for  he  felt  worthy  of  them,  in 
the  consciousness  of  his  own  high  rectitude.  "  Happy 
indeed,"  thought  he  to  himself,  "  is  that  vacation  over  whose 
joys  the  spirit  of  the  past  can  hover  whispering  only  glad 
tidings.  " 

"  Amelia,  "  said  he,  addressing  his  sister,  "  I  should  be 
glad  to  see  a  piano  in  this  rural  abode  j  indeed  I  do  not 
know  what  effect  it  would  have  among  these  hills.;  it 
might  be  as  powerful  as  the  lyre  of  Orpheus.  " 

"  The  lyre  of  Orpheus,  "  said  his  uncle,  suddenly  break- 
ing in,  for  he  had  an  inveterate  antipathy  to  the  instru- 
ment —  "  the  lyre  of  Orpheus  !  that  is  classical,  but  not 
philosophical.  I  have  studied  into  the  philosophy  of  the 
instrument,  and  I  find  it  David's  Harp  metamorphosed  — 
both  in  form,  as  I  suspect,  and  much  more  in  its  effects. 
And  I  will  tell  you  why.  'Tis  because  his  drove  away 
the  evil  spirit  but  this  calls  him  up.  Why  any  one  can  see 
the  evil  spirit,  of  carelessness,  which  it  introduced  into 
household  order.  Why  it  is  destined  to  make  Sauls  of 
many  poor  husbands,  by  fixing  the  evil  spirit  of  despair  on 
them,  as  they  look  at  the  chaotic  confusion  at  home  ;  and 
amid  all  this  their  wives  like  so  many  young  female  Da- 
vids making  music  from  morning-  till  night.  " 

"  But  do  you  not  believe,  uncle,"  said  Charles,  "  that  with- 
in proper  bounds  it  is  an  excellent  accomplishment,  and  that 
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with  the  useful  in  female  character,  it  serves  well  to  blend 
the  beautiful?  " 

"  Philosophically  considered,  "  returned  his  uncle,  with 
a  doubtful  shake  of  the  head,  "A  Piano  is  a  David's  Harp 
metamorphosed.  " 

The  whole  family  laughed  at  the  bachelor's  philosophi- 
cal vehemence,  while  he  fell  to  reading  his  magazine. 

"  Amelia,  I  should  be  pleased  to  see  some  of  your  paint- 
ings, which  you  so  often  mentioned  to  me  in  your  letters." 

Amelia  had  a  great  taste  for  this  beautiful  art  ;  and  she 
had  excelled  all  at  the  school  in  the  neatness  of  her  imita- 
tions ;  and  in  the  striking  originality  of  some  of  her  own 
conceptions.  Her  brother  examined  with  great  pleasure 
and  many  praises,  the  elegant  Mezzotints.  But  there  was 
one,  an  original  picture  upon  which  he  looked  with  more 
than  usual  intentness.  It  was  entitled  '  Death  among 
strangers. '  The  countenance  of  the  student  saddened  as 
he  gazed  upon  it.  At  first  he  seemed  wholly  absorbed  in 
the  picture  ;  quick  and  scarcely  knowing  what  he  said  he 
exclaimed,  "  Did  you  ever  hear  of  that}  " 

'•Of  what?  "  asked  his  sister,  somewhat  amazed. 

"  Ah !  indeed  it  was  a  strange  question  ;  but  I  was  so 
struck  with  the  naturalness  of  the  conception  that  I  scarce 
knew  what  I  said.  "  answered  Charles  recovering  his  com- 
posure. "  Why  Amelia  it  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  death  of 
one  of  my  most  intimate  friends,  a  fellow  student.  You 
could  not  have  drawn  it  more  accurately  had  you  been 
there.  It  is  exact ;  here  is  the  poor  sick  student,  lying  in 
pain  upon  his  bed.  I  can  almost  see  that  unnatural  bright- 
ness of  the  eye,  to  which  the  fever  lends  an  unearthly 
glow.  There  stands  many  an  one  around  that  couch  ; 
they  look  like  students  ;  you  meant  them  for  that,  Amelia? 
See,  here  is  one  hanging  over  his  sick  friend  ;  and  almost  I 
can  hear  him  ask  in  a  trembling  voice,  '  Has  mother  or  sis- 
ter come  ? '  Now  I  seem  to  see  him  turning  himself  over, 
sighing  '  I  must  die  soon.  '  Almost  I  can  hear  him  say, 
'  you  have  been  kind  ;  you  have  done  every  thing  which 
you  could,  but  I  wish  they  would  come.  '  Ah  !  only  the 
watchful  eye  of  a  mother  or  a  kind  sister  can  detect  that 
instant  in  the  pains  of  sickness,  in  which,  to  smooth  the 
pillow,  will  add  most  comfort  to  the  sufferer.  Amelia,  all 
this,  I  can  see  in  this  picture.    Yes,  it  is  the  death  bed  of  a 
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Classmate.  How  could  you  represent  it  thus  accurately  ?  " 
"  Charles,  "  said  Amelia,  while  her  voice  trembled  some- 
what with  emotion,  "  I  thought  how  you  might  be  in  such 
a  state  ;  yes,  brother,  and  though  I  wept  as  I  drew  it,  I 
could  not  resist  the  idea  of  picturing  the  sick  bed  of  an 
absent  brother.  " 

"Ah  !  said  the   student,   why   should  it  not  be   natural 
when  sisterly  affection  is  the  soul  of  the  conception  ?  " 

But  while  this  interesting  scene  was  going  on  between 
the  student  and  his  sister,  while  his  mother  and  grand- 
mother were  listening  attentively,  the  bachelor  uncle,  who 
had  been  deeply  engaged  in  his  magazine,  in  a  sort  of  half 
whisper  was  muttering  out  a  quaint  criticism.  He  had 
just  completed  the  description  of  the  heroine  in  a  love  tale. 
fl  This  is  the  thousandth  time  I  have  read  such  maudlin 
descriptions:  '  Forehead  smooth  as  polished  marble.'  Well 
that  mnst  be  very  smooth;  I  wonder  if  there  is  such  an- 
other in  the  world  !  '  Cheeks  vermilion  !  '  That  is  to  say, 
she  painted  them,  without  doubt !  '  Soft  hair,  flowing  in 
golden  showers  over  a  neck  of  snow. ?  I  don't  believe  it. 
Her  hair  probably  was  like  any  body's  else  ;  it  might  have 
been  brown,  like  Jane  Mallard's ;  or  black,  like  Sarah 
Traver's,  for  all  that  I  know  or  care!  'Her  step  was  like 
that  of  a  fairy  —  sylph-like  when  she  walked,  her  slight 
form  seemed  to  fly  in  air  rather  than  walk. '  Bah  !  what 
is  the  use  of  writing  such  nonsense  ?  What  shall  I  make 
out  of  all  this  ?  Why  simply  that  she  had  a  very  good 
form,  was  tightly  laced,  and  that  having  practised  calis- 
thenics for  some  time,  she  stepped  with  all  the  pertness  of 
a  gay  girl.  '  Eyes  of  heavenly  blue  beneath  long  eye- 
lashes, fit  guardians  of  such  treasures. '  I  am  heartily  sick 
of  hearing  such  eyes  described.  I  guess  she  was  a  little 
cross-eyed  ;  at  any  rate  she  had  grey  eyes  Give  me  any- 
thing but  those  heavenly  blue  ones.  I  wish  story  writers 
in  general  would  lay  aside  such  descriptions,  and  say  all 
in  a  word,  Beautiful,  and  let  every  reader  make  his  own 
suggestions.  " 

The  clock  had  long  since  struck  nine  ;  the  apples  had 
foeen.  passed  around,  and  many  more  things  had  been  said 
by  all  interesting  to  all.  The  fire  burned  not  so  brightly 
as  before,  and  the  family  gathered  closer  about  it.  The 
father  took  from  the  shelf  the  old  Family  Bible  and  gave 
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it  to  his  son*.  With  eager  pleasure  he  turned  over  the 
much  used  leaves,  those  leaves  so  brown,  on  which  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  look  from  childhood,  yet  which  now 
seemed  the  same.  In  a  clear,  distinct  voice,  he  read  a  por- 
tion. The  little  assembly  were  silent.  Upon  their  ears 
the  accents  fell  delightfully,  while  the  spirit  of  the  words 
entered  more  deeply  into  their  hearts.  The  evening  devo- 
tion was  paid.  There  had  been  joy  before  in  every  heart, 
a  joy  pure  and  overflowing  —  but  now  that  little  band  felt 
that  its  joy  was  hallowed.  One  by  one  that  little  assembly 
was  dissolved ;  one  after  another  left  that  fire,  just  now 
flickering  in  fitful  blaze  upou  the  glowing  coals.  Soon 
silence  was  in  that  abode,  for  sleep  was  hovering  over  many 
a  happy  pillow,  and  even  in  its  ashes  that  flame  was  gently 
slumbering,  which  not  long  ere  that  had  cheered  with  its 
genial  blaze  the  Rural  Fireside. 

Brother  Students,  Vacation  is  at  hand.  Already  its 
spirit  is  whispering  of  home  and  its  joys.  May  it  be  with 
you,  having  on  the  white  robe  of  happiness  ;  may  it  sit 
beside  you  in  peace  at  your  own  dear  Firesides. 

H. 


COPAN. 


Beside    a   fragment  torn   from    Copan's    wall, 
O'er  which   the  vine  was  creeping  rank  and  wild, 
A   traveller  rested.      And  the   cypress   tall 
Threw  its  dim  shade  o'er  throne   and    temple   piled 
In    darksome    ruins;  and   the    twilight    smiled 
Serene   from    heaven   on    the   mouldering   tower, 
At   whose    broad   base    half  buried    and    defiled, 
Lay    the  marr'd    trophies   of  the  sculptor's  power, 
Who    in   some   by-gone  age  had  fretted  out  his  hour. 

Hard   by    the  ruin's   feet  a   low   dark  wave 
Sent   up    its   murmurs    in  a    deep,    hushed    tone, 
And    sighed,    as   sighs    the   parent   o'er  the  grave 
Of  his   lost   child  —  his    only   one  —  his    own. 
From    out   the   west  the  yellow   twilight   shone 
Along   the   bosom    of  that    silent   river, 
While    on   those    ancient   halls    of  gorgeous  stone, 
The   wizard  shadows   of    the   forest   quiver, 
And  on  those  lonely  streets,  in  silence  hushed  forever. 
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Here    Nature    frowning,    held    unquestioned    sway 
Above    the    tomh  of  mortal    greatness,   and 
The    worm    and    viper    on   the    threshold    lay 
Whore  kings  had  passed.     While  Time's  thin  hand 
Had    long    heen   busy    with    its    glass    and    sand, 
The    oak    had    scaled    the    battlements    whereon 
The    watchman    long   had  ceased  to  take  his  stand, 
To  hail    the    star   that    telleth   of  the    dawn! 
Copan!  thy  throne,  thy  kings,  thy  watchmen,  all  are  gone! 


OBITUARY. 

Edward  Monroe  Niles,  a  member  of  the  Senior  Class  in  the  Medical 
Department  of  this  College,  died  October  20th,  atThetford,  Vt.,  in  the  twenty- 
third  year  of  his  age.  Thus  has  passed  from  among  us  to  the  land  of  spirits, 
a  young  man  of  bright  promise  and  many  virtues.  Truly,  "  In  the  midst  of 
life  we  are  in  death.  "  We  had  hardly  noticed  his  vacant  seat  in  the  lecture 
room,  when  the  painful  tidings  came,  "  Niles  is  dead.  "  How  sudden!  How 
solemn!  In  the  language  of  grief  we  might  be  led  to  exclaim,  Why  have  we 
been  so  sadly  bereft?  Why  has  he,  for  whom  we  are  called  to  mourn,  been 
taken  from  us  in  manhood's  early  prime?  But  regrets  are  in  vain,  since  justice 
is  the  dwelling  place  of  Him,  who  disposes  for  good  our  most  grievous  chasten- 
ings.  Let  it  now  console  us  in  this  affliction,  and  mitigate  the  sharpness  of  our 
sorrow,  seeing  that  we  have  the  happy  assurance,  that  if  earth  be  made  poorer 
by  this  severe  dispensation,  Heaven  is  richer.  After  a  short,  but  distressing 
illness,  he  has  entered  within  the  gates  which,  sooner  or  later,  must  close  upon 
all  the  living.  He  fell  under  an  acute  attack  of  Typhoid  Fever.  Although  the 
most  eminent  physicians  were  in  attendance,  their  efforts  could  not  check  the 
progress  of  his  disease,  and  he  rapidly  wasted  away  beneath  its  ravages.  By 
gentlemanly  bearing  and  scholar-like  deportment,  he  won  the  esteem  of  his 
fellow  students;  and  though  now  beyond  the  evil  or  good  report  of  men,  still 
his  classmates,  out  of  respect  to  his  memory,  and  the  love  which  they  bore  to 
him,  would  mingle  their  tears  with  the  tears  of  those  who  deplore  his  loss  in 
the  scarcely  nearer  and  closer  relation  of  son  and  brother. 

He  had  nearly  finished  the  studies  preparatory   to  commencing  the  active 

duties  of  his  profession.     And  we  hoped  that  he  would  be  spared,  to  become 

an  ornament  to  that  profession,  which  he  was  so  well  fitted,  by  his  talents  and 

zeal  to  adorn.      Classmate,  farewell.     Not  forever,  for  we  shall  meet  again  in 

the  fair  region  of  the  second  birth. 

"  Green  be  the  turf  above  thee, 
Friend  of  my  better  days, 
None  knew  thee,  but  to  love  thee, 
Nor  named  thee,  but  to  praise. 

#  *  *  * 

Though  memory  bids  me  weep  thee, 
Nor  thoughts,  nor  words  are  free, 
The  grief  is  fixed  too  deeply 
That  mourns  a  man  like  thee.  " 

By  request  of  the  Medical  Students. 
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EDITORS'  CHAPTER. 

The  wind  whistled  wildly  without  and  we  sat  gazing  at  the  hright  blaze 
upon  our  hearth,  thinking  of  the  vexation  of  spirit  which  attends  almost  every 
effort  of  mankind,  when  the  sentiment  of  Sterne  rose  to  our  mind.  '  What  is 
the  life  of  man  ! '  says  he,  *  is  it  not  to  shift  from  side  to  side  !  —  from  sorrow 
to  sorrow  !  —  to  button  up  one  cause  of  vexation,  and  unbutton  another  ? " — We 
dwelt  a  moment  upon  the  thought  and  uttered  a  hearty  Amen.  Sorely  vexed 
indeed  we  have  been,  while  deciphering  manuscripts-  of  most  barbarous  chirog- 
raphy  and  attempting  to  master  the  ideas  enveloped  in  their  misty  shroud. 

It  has  often  occurred  to  us,  that  the  tendencies  of  the  times  present  a  field 
replete  with  interest  to  the  inquiring  mind  ;  and  are  not  unworthy  of  its  labors, 
inasmuch  as  we  hear  it  remarked,  that  we  are  about  emerging  from  the  utilita- 
rian into  the  philosophic  era.  We  seem  to  have  arrived  at  the  period  when 
there  is  no  particular  direction  given  any  way,  but  a  kind  of  indistinctness  ex- 
ists as  to  the  real  object  for  which  we  should  strive,  and  our  efforts  partake  of 
the  mongrel  character  formed  by  the  two. 

In  the  contributions  before  us,  there  is  manifested  a  desire  to  go  beyond  the 
limits  of  ordinary  thought,  and  to  seek  in  the  '  ideal,  '  and  semi-metaphysical, 
that  food  for  the  intellect  which  grosser  themes  cannot  furnish.  If  we  may 
presume  to  judge  from  the  data  given  us,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
the  systems  of  Philosophy  about  which  so  many  heads  have  been  puzzled  are 
destined  to  be  forgotten  ;  the  Classic  authors  to  fall  into  disrepute,  and  gram- 
marians to  be  considered  as  a  class  of  vain  speculators. 

But  the  change  will  not  stop  here  ;  Homer's  productions  will  be  esteemed  as 
ordinary,  and  he  will  no  longer  rank  first  in  the  poetic  art.  All  the  rules  of 
poetry  which  have  hitherto  guided  us,  will  give  place  to  otheV  and  more  sympa- 
thetic guidance  ;  indeed  it  is  not  without  apprehension  that  we  mark  this  over- 
throw of  the  old,  lest  the  principles  of  mathematical  reasoning  shall  be  discardde. 

What  matters  it  if  we  cannot  navigate  the  air  and  make  it  bear  burthens  as 
the  Ocean,  if  the  prolific  genius  of  tbe  age  can  succeed  in  giving  to  e  airy  noth- 
ings a  local  habitation  and  a  name?'  If  the  one  proves  not  feasible  —  the 
other  affords  an  unlimited  field  for  fitful  fancies.  Alas  !  that  the  spirit  of  Utili- 
tarianism should  lose  itself  in  such  aerial  wanderings  and  that  the  first  dawn- 
ings  of  Philosophy  should  exhibit  such  an  ominous  light. 

But  we  hasten  to  lay  before  our  readers  specimens  of  the  communications 
before  us. 

There  is  a  rule  in  some  old  work,  which  says  that  every  sentence,  to  be 
complete,  must  consist  of  a  subject  and  predicate;  but  here  is  an  example  to 
show  that  the  former  may  be  dispensed  with  and  left  for  the  imagination  to 
supply: 

"  Wasted  and  worn  by  a  secret  flame, 
Mly  contending  with  bitter  fate, 
Turning  aside  at  the  voice  of  fame, 
Toiling  for  that  which  may  be  too  late  ; 
Ever  repining,  with  care  opprest, 
Rising  from  slumber  that  yields  no  rest.  " 
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Where  was  the  birth  place  oi  Ambition  ?  the  same  writer  says, 
1  Nut  born  of  earth,  —  oh,  it  cannot  die  ! ' 

So  far  as  we  can  discover  his  meaning,  he  seems  to  imply  it  was  Heaven. 
The  Hero  of  Paradise  Lost  did  not  derive  it  from  thence,  otherwise  he  might 
still  have  maintained  the  'higher  state.  '  This  is  a  point  that  ought  to  be  deci- 
ded.    The  fame  of  Milton  might  be  effected  by  the  decision. 

'  Hath  the  wind  no  voice  ?  '  is  the  title  of  an  article    by    ft**-     The    writer 

must  huve  been  a  prodigy  if  he  really  did  as  he  says, 

4  A  tiny   child 
I've  played  with  thee,  [the  wind,  dear  reader*,]  and  often  have  I  climbed 
The  icy  cliff  to  brave  the  furious  blast.  ' 

Whew  !  it  makes  us  shiver  to  think  of  it.  (We  mechanically  placed  another 
stick  upon  the  fire  and  stirred  up  the  embers.) 

WTe  have  another  paper  with  ***  at  the  end.  There  is  no  title  and  we  are 
nnable  to  affix  one. 

We  heve  looked  over  the  '  Architecture  of  the  Heavens, '  and  in  a  clear 
evening  can  tell  the  Moon  from  the  Stars  and  can  even  point  out  the  '  dipper, ' 
but  we  are  unable  to  locate  these  particular  stars  in  any  constellation.  If 
they  preside  over  the  destiny  of  the  author,  we  would  advise  him  to  watch  lest 
they  set  in  darkness. 

*  Messrs  Editors,  if  you  in  your  wisdom  can  make  any  improvement,  do  it, ' 
is  the  modest  remark  of  H.  Dear  Friend,  your  '  Fragment '  is  laid  in  the  big 
box,  and  it  would  do  you  good  to  see  how  well  it  fits  the  place.  To  particular- 
ise all  the  poetry  would  require  little  time  and  space,  but  to  notice  all  so  called, 
much  of  both,  we  will  pass  it  over,  hoping  their  authors  will  be  more  particu- 
lar in  future,  in  regard  to  the  subjects,  rhyme  and  rythm. 

The  lynx  eyed  book  publishers,  where  are  they  ?  There  is  much  need  at 
this  time  of  a  volume  of  '  Miscellanies, '  not  of  light  literature  for  we  have 
enough  of  that,  but  a  gleaner  of  the  odds  and  ends  of  every  thing  —  Essays  on 
tight  lacing — tobacco — novel  reading — and  the  Genius  of  every  thing  — 
the  poetry  of  ditto  — the  Music  of  the  spheres  and  grindstones  — in  short  con- 
taining a  touch  upon  the  'ideal,'  'spiritual,'  'sympathetic  whole,'  and  a 
hypothesis  respecting  the  great  substratum  whereon  all  baseless  fabrics  are 
raised,  interspersed  with  '  huge  thoughts,  '  our  word  for  it  there  would  be  a 
great  '  rush '  for  such  a  work.  Our  limit  is  near  at  hand  and  we  will  only 
speak  of  one  or  two  prose  articles.  T.  tells  us  he  spent  a  Sabbath  at  the 
South  —  a  day  of  '  spiritual  lethargy  '  —  and  that  he  was  aroused  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  being,  once  or  twice  by  a  '  little  dingy  negro  ;  '  we  would  re- 
mind T.  that  we  are  commanded  to  observe  a  day  of  spiritual  rest,  and  not  of 
'  spiritual  lethargy.  '  L.  C.  is  informed  that  he  is  so  far  wanting  the  '  virtutem 
pertinacem,  '  of  which  he  speaks  as  to  fail  of  '  Success. ' 

Some  articles  are  quite  good  —  only  the  subjects  —  dear  writers,  do  think. 

The  oil  runs  low  —  the  clock  is  striking  a  big  hour,  and  so  good  bye  for 
three  cold  months. 


THE  DARTMOUTH. 


MARCH,   1844. 


ARABIC  LITERATURE  AND  ITS  INFLUENCE. 

The  nations  of  the  South  of  Europe  can  never  be  fully 
aware  of  the  extent  of  their  obligations  to  the  Arabians. 
How  much  they  are  indebted  to  them  for  all  thai  renders 
their  literature  valuable,  for  all  their  improvements  in  the 
arts  or  advancement  in  science  they  cannot  now  know. 
As  a  nation  they  are  gone,  and  no  one,  as  yet,  has  written 
their  epitaph.  Jealousy  early  robbed  them  of  their  just 
fame  ;  the  Monks  of  the  Middle  Ages  received  from  them 
literature,  science  and  art,  and  gave  them  no  credit  ;  and 
now  when  their  ashes  repose  in  peace,  and  jealousy  should 
be  asleep,  justice  as  far  as  possible  should  be  done  them. 
Hitherto  they  have  obtained  no  advocate.  As  the  sands  of 
the  desert  have  overwhelmed  and  concealed  forever  the 
monuments  of  their  art,  so  have  the  memorials  of  their 
mental  greatness  become  covered  with  the  dust  of  ages. 
Even  their  memory  as  a  literary  nation  has  nearly  departed, 
and  others  almost  unknowing,  and  wholly  thankless,  have 
entered  into  the  rewards  of  their  labors.  From  here  and 
there  a  casual  remark   we  may  gather  that  such  a  people 
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once  existed,  but  how  or  when  we  hardly  know  ;  for  their 
civil  history  rests  in  such  obscurity  that  we  have  scarce  a 
hint  to  inform  us  respecting  a  people  whose  Literature  is 
almost  as  extensive  as  that  of  all  other  nations. 

In  the  military  annals  of  the  world  Arabia  has  not  been 
left  wholly  unknown;  for  she  has  been  commemorated  by 
the  nations  she  has  subdued.  The  prediction  made  to 
their  father  has  been  fulfilled  in  them,  "  His  hand  shall  be 
against  every  man,  and  every  man's  hand  against  him,"  yet 
old  as  they  are,  and  harassed  as  they  have  ever  been,  they 
boast  of  their  perpetual  freedom.  The  arms  of  Alexander 
overran  a  country  which  had  for  a  thousand  years  been  in- 
dependent, which  the  Assyrian  and  Persian  before  him 
could  not  conquer  and  which  he  failed  to  subdue  or  retain. 
They  were  never  slaves  though  the  children  of  the  bond- 
woman. As  the  Jews  of  the  same  parentage  were  kept 
distinct  to  preserve  religion  pure  upon  earth,  so  they  were 
deemed  worthy  to  be  entrusted  with  the  treasures  of  learn- 
ing ;  the  one  being  appointed  to  guard  man  as  a  moral,  the 
other  as  an  intellectual  being.  Throughout  their  whole 
history  there  seems  to  be  a  peculiar  Providence  indicating 
the  purpose  of  their  existence.  Age  deprived  them  not  of 
the  fire  of  youth.  Leading  a  nomadic  life,  united  only 
when  compelled  by  necessity,  neither  individual  ambition 
nor  general  luxury  destroyed  or  enervated  them  as  a  na- 
tion. When  Ishmael  their  father  had  been  dead  ten  cen- 
turies, when  their  brethren  the  Jews,  having  fulfilled  the 
task  allotted  them,  had  been  scattered  to  the  four  quarters 
of  the  earth  ;  when  every  other  nation  had  sunk  away  from 
the  effect  of  their  own  vices  ;  when  the  syren  tongue  of 
Greece  had  become  mute,  and  the  armour  of  her  heroes  no 
longer  gleamed  upon  the  battle  field  ;  when  Rome  having 
grasped  at  the  world  had  burst  from  her  own  expansion  ; 
Arabia  preserved  the  impetuosity  of  youth  and  the  vigor  of 
manhood. 

The  Magi  of  Persia  and  the  wise  men  of  Chaldea  were 
no  more ;  the  lyre  of  Orpheus  had  long  since  ceased  to  be 
heard  on  the  plains  and  in  the  vallies  of  Greece ;  the  voice 
of  Plato  and  Aristotle  had  departed  from  the  Academy  and 
Lyceum  ;  the  numbers  of  Homer  were  no  more  sung  in 
the  assemblies  of  the  people  ;  the  buskin  and  sock  had  left 
the  deserted  theatre,  and  Philip  dreaded  not  the  eloquence 
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of  the  mighty  Athenian  ;  the  Roman  eagle  terrified  not 
submissive  provinces ;  an  hnmble  urn  contained  the  ashes 
of  Tnllv  and  Maro,  the  fire  of  whose  oratory,  and  the  sweet- 
ness of  whose  song  no  one  could  appreciate  ;  yet  a  nation 
almost  barbarous  remained,  like  Hope  in  the  box  of  Pando- 
ra, amid  these  wrecks  of  genius,  to  gather  and  transmit  all 
which  to  us  makes  antiquity  valuable  or  interesting. 

Before  the  era  of  Mohammed  Arabia  was  only  a  province 
of  no  considerable  extent.  The  inhabitants  tracing  their 
descent  in  a  direct  line  from  Ishmael  still  retained  the  habits 
and  government  of  their  fathers.  A  few  having  left  their 
pastoral,  wandering  life,  and  being  engaged  in  commerce 
with  the  East,  had  formed  some  small  towns  as  marts  of 
trade.  The  spices  of '"Arabia  the  Happy"  were  the  product 
of  a  more  eastern  country,  and  through  Arab  carriers  Persia 
and  India  poured  their  treasures  into  the  lap  of  Europe. 
The  Western  Empire  lay  like  the  embers  of  some  vast  con- 
flagration, under  whose  deadened  surface  were  smouldering 
promiscuous  ruins,  and  through  which,  now  and  then  a 
gleam  of  light  piercing,  rendered  palpable  the  darkness.  In 
the  East  a  little  light  yet  shone,  but  dimly.  The  Isthmus 
of  Arabia  contained  then  a  giant  in  embryo.  The  wander- 
ing tribes  becoming  united  by  religious  fanaticism  obtained 
empire  with  a  rapidity  hitherto  unparallelled.  The  Cali- 
phate within  a  century  from  the  death  of  the  Prophet  ex- 
tended from  the  Garronne  to  the  Oxus,  embracing  more 
than  four  thousand  miles  in  extent ;  and  Spain,  Southern 
France,  Cyprus,  Africa.  Syria,  Persia  and  Tartary  obeyed 
at  the  same  time  the  Koran  and  Caliph.  With  the  four 
immediate  successors  of  the  Prophet  ended  the  purely 
heroic  age  of  Arabia,  and  luxury  and  love  of  power  began 
to  supersede  the  pure  fanaticism  of  the  primeval  Moslems. 
The  Ommiades  who,  having  usurped  the  throne  of  the 
Prophet,  succeeded  them,  were  essentially  warlike,  not 
fighting  to  spread  their  faith  merely,  but  for  conquest  and 
spoil.  During  the  ninety  years  of  their  ascendency  the 
Caliphate  rose  to  its  highest  power,  though  not  perhaps  to 
its  greatest  splendor.  About  the  middle  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury they  were  displaced  by  the  Abbassides  the  lineal  de- 
scendants of  Mohammed.  From  this  era  we  date  the  rise 
of  Arabic  Literature.  Their  armies  had  pushed  their  con- 
quests as  far  as  was  possible.     In  the  West  Charles  Martel 
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had  repulsed  the  myriads  sent  into  France,  in  the  East  they 
had  been  twice  driven  from  the  walls  of  Constantinople. 
Their  energies  were  hence  turned  back  upon  themselves, 
and  intestine  feuds  and  civil  wars  marked  the  reign  of  the 
House  of  Abbas. 

The  rise  of  literature  arid  the  dismemberment  of  the 
Caliphate  were  simultaneous.  When  their  attacks  upon 
external  nations  were  repulsed,  when  their  energies  could 
no  longer  exhaust  themselves  abroad,  there  was  a  double 
recoil,  mental  and  physical.  The  life  of  the  Barbarian  is 
necessarily  active,  and  when  by  any  circumstances  he  is 
freed  from  the  necessity  of  great  exertion,  either  mental  or 
bodily,  to  supply  his  physical  wants,  he  does  not  imme- 
diately lose  his  vigor  ;  and  if  his  attention  is  properly  di- 
rected, and  the  novelty  of  the  subject  adds  stimulus  to  his 
native  enthusiasm,  he  makes  astonishing  progress.  Such 
was  the  situation  of  Arabia.  Till  now  they  had  found 
ample  employment  abroad  ;  but  they  had  reached  the 
farthest  limit  of  their  power  :  they  had  become  wealthy  by 
plunder  ;  they  had  seen  the  luxury  of  the  debased  Greek 
and  were  attempting  to  imitate  it,  and,  more  than  all  else, 
had  by  the  plunder  of  Syria  and  Palestine  become  possessed 
of  some  of  the  relics  of  Grecian  learning.  Yet  literature 
was  not  wholly  new  to  the  Arabs.  Before  this  they  had 
possessed  celebrated  poets,  the  productions  of  the  most  fa- 
mous of  whom  were  in  the  Prophets  time  suspended  in  the 
Temple  of  Mecca.  Nor  had  the  scriptural  canon  refused  a 
place  to  Arabia  ;  and  we  still  admire  the  poetry  and  rever- 
ence the  inspiration  of  the  man  of  Uz. 

At  this  period,  of  all  languages,  that  most  generally 
spoken  was  the  Arabic.  The  inhabitants  of  a  zone  extend- 
ing four  thousand  miles  across  the  whole  of  the  then 
known  world,  and  nearly  a  thousand  in  average  breadth 
conversed  in  the  tongue  of  the  Koran.  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact  and  one  which  forcibly  shows  the  strength  of  the  reli- 
gious principle  in  man,  that  the  languages  of  several  nations 
have  received  their  permanent  form  from  sacred  writings. 
Such  was  in  Arabia  the  Koran,  in  Germany  Luther's,  and 
in  England  .Tames'  Bible. 

During  the  wars  of  the  Arabs  in  the  East,  among  the 
booty  were  taken  great  numbers  of  Greek  manuscripts. 
In   the   conquered   provinces    they   eagerly    seized   all   the 
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treasures  of  learning  spread  before  them.  These  inestima- 
ble relics,  now  unvalued  by  their  ignoble  and  degenerate 
possessors,  were  during  peace  either  purchased  in  Constanti- 
nople and  its  dependencies  or  demanded  as  tribute;  and  in 
war  were  extorted  from  the  Emperors  as  the  oniy  price  of 
peace.  These,  as  soon  as  the  tide  of  conquest  was  turned, 
were  eagerly  read  and  carefully  copied.  The  same  nation 
which  a  century  before  under  the  Caliph  Omar  burned  the 
Alexandrian  Library,  now  sought  with  avidity  and  preser- 
ved every  fragment  of  Grecian  learning.  The  tide  of 
knowledge  has  been  said  to  be  ever  westward  ;  but  here 
the  stream  made  a  huge  flexure  and  turning  southward 
made  the  arid  deserts  of  Arabia  bud  and  blossom  as  the 
rose,  until  at  the  appointed  time  it  returned  undiminished 
to  its  former  channel.  But  though  the  Arab  gathered  in- 
discriminately, all  were  not  alike  prized.  To  poetry,  phi- 
losophy and  eloquence  but  little  heed  was  given. 

They  were  under  a  despotic  government  the  slaves  of 
pomp  and  power.  The  beauty  of  Grecian  poetry  was  of 
too  chaste  a  kind  to  please  the  splendor  loving  Oriental  ;  a 
despotism  does  not  foster  eloquence,  and  the  deep,  inward, 
spiritual  philosophy  of  Plato  could  not  be  understood  by  a 
people  who  looked  only  outwardly  upon  man  and  nature. 
Of  all  Greek  writers,  Aristotle  was  held  in  highest  esteem, 
and  his  works  were  accurately  transcribed  and  have  come 
down  to  us  enriched  by  abundant  Arabic  commentaries. 
When  by  the  Moslem  arms  Persia  had  been  made  to  bow 
at  the  footstool  of  the  Prophet,  Aristotle  became  familiar  to 
the  Magi. 

When  Tamerlane  had  overrun  the  West  of  Asia,  he  re- 
turned to  the  borders  of  Tartary  and  India  laden  with  spoil ; 
and  Aristotle  a  prisoner  even  dead  proved  more  powerful 
than  a  living  Alexander  :  for  to  the  logic  of  the  Philosopher 
the  Brahmins  are  still  enslaved. 

No  science  escaped  their  attention.  The  mathematics 
they  not  only  preserved  but  greatly  improved,  and  through 
them  we  obtain  all  we  know  of  the  attainments  of  the 
Greeks.  Astronomy  was  a  favorite  pursuit  with  them  as 
well  as  its  precusor,  Astrology.  The  plains  of  Syria  and 
Chaldea  were  their  birth  place,  and  after  having  left  them 
for  a  little  sojourn  in  Greece  they  returned  to  their  home, 
and  under  the  Caliphs  were  highly  cultivated  on  the  Plains 
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of  Bagdad.  Geometry  and  Algebra  were  carefully  studied 
among  them,  the  latter  of  which  they  are  supposed  to  have 
invented,  certainly  they  much  improved  upon  the  rude 
ideas  of  Diophantus.  Trigmometry  as  now  understood 
took  its  form  from  them,  and  Arithmetical  characters  were 
either  invented  by  them  or  come  to  us  through  them  from 
India.  Chemistry,  although  not  first  cultivated  by  them, 
Was  not  well  understood  by  the  ancients  even  in  the  ex- 
tended signification  then  given  it,  and  as  its  nomenclature 
abundantly  shows  received  many  important  additions  from 
Arabia.  It  is  ever  the  tendency  of  even  error  to  advance 
truth.  Astrology  was  the  parent  of  Astronomy,  and  the 
present  advanced  state  of  Chemical  knowledge  is  owing  to 
the  vain  pursuit  of  the  Philosophers  stone  and  the  Elixir 
of  Life. 

After  the  downfall  of  the  Omrniadan  dynasty,  the  new 
Caliph,  Abu  Saffah,  endeavored  to  place  his  throne  on  a 
sure  foundation  by  the  destruction  of  all  his  rivals.  He 
succeeded  in  the  East,  but  one  having  escaped  established 
a  rival  kingdom  in  Spain,  (Abdalrahman  1.).  Between 
these  two  dynasties  a  rivalship  ever  existed,  most  generous 
however  in  Literature  and  Science.  Bagdad  and  Cordova 
soon  under  the  fostering  care  of  their  successors  became 
seats  of  empire  and  learning.  Apollo  and  the  Muses  vied 
with  Mars  in  rendering  both  these  cities  the  wonders  of 
the  world. 

Learned  men  and  skilful  artists  were  attracted  to  them 
from  every  quarter  and  by  the  amplest  rewards  stimulated 
to  extend  the  boundaries  of  Science  and  Art.  In  these 
pursuits  the  monarchs  themselves  with  the  greatest  zeal, 
engaged;  they  extorted  manuscripts  from  the  Byzantines: 
and,  to  form  libraries  and  make  them  as  complete  as  possi- 
ble, spared  no  expense  of  time  or  treasure.  Collectors 
and  transcribers  were  employed  and  sent  in  every  direction. 
Throughout  the  extent  of  both  Empires  also,  schools  were 
founded  by  the  royal  munificence. 

Yet  it  is  probable  that  the  Arabs  did  not  cultivate 
science  or  the  arts,  for  science'  and  the  arts'  sake.  They 
possessed  not  that  exquisite  love  of  beauty  and  perfection 
which  every  where  appears  in  all  the  relics  of  Grecian 
mind.  They  were  swallowed  up  by  a  profound  egotism, 
and  employed  the  literary  labors  of  the  ancients  as  they  did 
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their  captives,  to  add  to  their  pomp  and  power.  Before 
their  arms  received  any  check,  they  conld  ravage  Alexan- 
dria, spurning  the  fairest  monuments  of  Grecian  art,  and 
bathe  themselves  in  waters  heated  by  the  relics  of  ages  of 
accumulated  wisdom.  This  was  in  the  heroic-religious 
age  of  Arabia,  when  fanaticism  was  their  only  guide. 
The  answer  of  Omar  when  directing  the  destruction  of  this 
famous  Library,  was  worthy  the  purest  fanatic  that  ever 
graced  the  Church  :  "  If  the  knowledge  they  contain  is  in 
the  Koran  we  need  them  not;  if  not  there,  burn  them." 
They  turned  their  attention  to  letters  because  their  minds 
were  active  and  must  have  employment  :  yet  the  motive 
changes  not  the  effect.  Though  they  handled  treasures 
whose  full  value  they  knew  not,  they  preserved  them  from 
destruction.  Long  before  when  mere  shepherds  and.  traders 
they  had  formed  their  national  character. 

Yet  Philosophy  and  Science  aroused  not  so  deep  a 
passion  in  the  mind  of  the  Arabian  as  Fiction.  To  the 
marvellous  they  were  peculiarly  open.  To  every  thing  not 
presented  palpably  to  their  senses,  crying  "  God.  is  great," 
they  gave  their  ready  assent.  The  fictions  of  Mohammed, 
may  be  considered  indicative  as  well  as  formative.  He 
knew  how  far  to  tax  their  credulity  and  we  may  look  at 
his  system  both  as  an  effect  and  cause.  As  an  effect,  in  as 
far,  and  that  was  very  far,  as  it  grew  out  of  the  promulga- 
tor and  the  people  to  whom  it  was  made.  He  knew  well 
the  character  of  his  nation,  and  in  the  new  system  of  reli- 
gion, their  superstitions  received  a  change  of  direction  only, 
not  of  nature.  Still  it  acted  as  an  efficient  cause  in  form- 
ing both  their  individual  and  national  character. 

Had  they  pursued  the  same  career  without  the  Koran, 
like  other  victorious  nations,  they  would  have  been  modi- 
fied at  least  by  the  nations  they  subdued  ;  but  having  a 
fixed  standard  they  received  no  change.  To  a  people 
whose  religion  was  a  mere  figment,  fiction  became  a 
pastime,  and  we  may  consider  Arabia  as  its  birthplace  and 
muse.  Genii  and  Fairies  the  inhabitants  of  earth  and  air 
had  their  origin  in  an  eastern  fancy.  The  Efreets  and 
Faries  of  Arabia  are  a  distinct  species  ;  they  are  no  con- 
tinuation of  the  Gods  of  Greece,  nor  are  they  in  any  way 
similar  to  the  Nymphs  of  Arcadia.  All  the  supernatural 
beings  of  the  Moslems  are  peculiar  to  them,  and,  wherever 
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met  with,  readily  traced.  They  are  the  true  children  of 
their  reputed  fathers;  both  their  mental  and  physical  linea- 
ments mark  their  parentage.  But  the  fairies  of  Arabia  re- 
semble still  less  the  Elves  of  the  North.  Tne  mind  of  the 
Arab  took  only  a  superficial  view  of  nature.  He  saw  not 
in  her  ordinary  appearance  any  thing  worthy  of  admiration  : 
it  was  only  in  her  harsher  moods,  when  he  was  made  to 
tremble  with  fear,  that  he  recognized  in  her  a  Divinity. 
The  earth  brought  forth  for  him  in  abundance  without  the 
asking,  he  had  only  to  use  his  own  powers  and  in  no  great 
degree,  and  his  ordinary  wants  were  supplied.  On  no  be- 
ing but  himself  did  he  feel  any  dependence.  When  the 
nation  became  luxurious,  the  spoils  of  foreign  kingdoms 
poured  in  upon  them  and  gratified  every  wish.  Their  su- 
pernatural beings  are  hence  the  servants  of  pomp  and  luxu- 
ry, the  ministers  who  might  assist  them  to  gratify  their 
sensual  passions,  or  work  some  deep  revenge.  Their  chief 
qualities  are  kindness  toward  friends  and  implacability  to 
enemies;  their  chief  occupation  to  furnish  sensual  grati- 
fications to  the  faithful  or  punish  the  unbeliever.  Those 
creatures  of  the  affections  so  peculiar  to  the  Gothic  mythol- 
ogy and  romance  could  not  spring  from  an  Arabian  mind. 
The  sun  of  the  East,  the  cloudless  sky,  the  beautiful  land- 
scape, their  showy  architecture,  the  luxury  of  their  private 
life  and  the  splendor  of  their  equipage  directed  them  only 
to  nature's  outward  form.  They  beheld  in  her  not  that  be- 
nevolent, loving,  affectionate  divinity  dimly  seen  by  the 
Greek  and  so  fully  realized  by  the  Teutonic  nations.  The 
paradise  of  Mohammed  was  sensual,  it  could  have  been 
fully  enjoyed  by  a  being  destitute  of  intellect. 

The  architecture  of  their  Mosques  was  intended  only  to 
dazzle  the  eye,  and  possessed  none  of  the  infinity  of  the 
Gothic.  The  German  considered  the  recess  (Mud  secre- 
tum)  of  some  dark  forest  the  abode  of  the  Deity  upon  earth, 
to  be  approached  only  by  fear  and  love.  The  sun's  kindly 
ray,  the  gently  distilling  dew,  the  fertilizing  rain-drop  and 
balmy  breeze,  were  to  him  only  so  many  embodiments  of 
Divinity  revealing  himself  thus  in  love  to  man.  Each  of 
these  he  peopled  with  appropriate  beings  who  occasionally 
manifested  themselves  to  the  devout  believer*.  The  rust- 
ling leaf,  the  sighing  wind,  the  murmuring  stream  were 
the  voice  of  God  to  those   who  by  their  loving,  believing 
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spirit,  could  interpret  them.  The  cloud  and  howling  storm 
were  the  chariot  of  that  Divinity  who  commanded  in  the 
thunder,  and  whose  eyes  in  anger  flashed,  forth  the  light- 
nings. To  the  Goth  all  nature  was  peopled  by  a  race  the 
creation  of  his  love  and  faith.  The  Arabian  by  his  magic 
subdued  the  spirits  of  earth  and  air  to  do  his  bidding  as  by 
arms  he  subdued  the  infidel ;  the  Goth  wooed  them  loving- 
ly and  they  served  him  freely. 

The  Fairies  of  the  South  are  creatures  of  the  intellect ; 
the  Elves  of  the  North  are  born  of  the  affections. 
To  be  concluded  in  the  nsxt  number. 


INCIDENTAL  POEMS, 

BY  ROBERT  DINSMOOR,  THE  "RUSTIC  BARD,"  1828,  l2mo.  pp.  254. 

Imitation  is  very  indigestable  food  for  that  overgrown 
monster — the  world,  who  goes  about,  not  in  the  manner  of 
another  gentleman,  like  a  roaring  lion,  but  far  more  re- 
sembling the  anteater,  with  open  mouth  and  extended 
tongue,  and  rejoices  to  gulp  down  all  that  looks  like  origi- 
nality ;  but  should  he  by  mistake  swallow  a  dose  of  imita- 
tion, what  a  nausea  and  spitting  !  though  forsooth,  he  is  a 
very  poor  judge  of  his  own  victuals.  To  the  end  that  he  may 
not  get  choked,  or  have  the  colic,  from  the  tricks  of  some 
mischievous  feeders,  there  were  stationed  persons  called  re- 
viewers whose  duty  was  to  inspect  the  provisions  which 
the  poor  devil  must  eat,  and  who  were  bound  by  solemn 
oath  to  let  nothing  pass  that  might  give  offence  to  his 
monstership's  palate,  or  be  detrimental  to  his  health.  So 
every  reviewer,  for  the  better  discharge  of  his  office,  was 
furnished  with  a  distinct  catalogue  of  all  the  books  worth 
the  trouble,  with  the  finest  passages  in  each,  and  every  new 
book  was  thoroughly  examined  and  shaken  and  sifted  to 
see  that  the  author  had  not  called  to  his  assistance  Plato, 
or  Diodorus  Siculus.  We  say  such  food  tasters  were  em- 
ployed by  this  World-anteater,  but  of  late  he  has  chosen  to 
discharge  some  of  his  old  servants,  because  that  in  their 
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great  zeal  for  keeping  off  the  colic,  they  hardly  did  suj 
enough  to  make  the  journey  of  his  oesophagus  to  sati 
the  cravings  of  hunger.  Some  indeed,  yet  remain  sturdily 
in  their  places  and  resolutely  continue  to  give  their  deci- 
sions as  formerly.  But  these  are  little  heeded,  unless  they 
happen  to  chime  in  with  the  monster's  taste,  a  declaration 
of  which  the  most  discerning  now  wait  for  before  express- 
ing their  opinion,  which,  to  their  credit  be  it  said,  is  no  less 
dogmatic  than  in  their  palmiest  days.  Seeing  then  our 
book  gulpcr  in  this  defenceless  situation,  we  have  ventured 
to  jog  him  and  whisper  a  word  in  defence  of  imitation. 
That  we  might  do  this  with  a  better  face,  we  have  taken  a 
book  in  our  hand  by  a  professed  imitator. 

Your  great  man  walks  the  street  like  another  man — no 
halo  around  his  head — cocked  hat  and  dangling  sword 
generally  wanting,  and  you  would  sec;  no  difference 
between  him  and  his  fellow.  Still  there  is  a  difference, 
and  what  may  it  be?  A  great  man  is  a  1  it i lo  man  viewed 
by  the  aid  of  a  microscope, — the  farther  the  screen  the  larger 
the  reflection, — and  we  like  to  examine  them  best  when 
dead,  for  then  we  are  not  bothered  by  the  squirms  and 
kicks  of  which  when  living  there  are  enough.  We  repeat 
it,  we  have  tender  feelings  and  prefer  for  our  examination 
dried  specimens  of  great  men.  We  always  love  to  talk 
about  these  great  original  souls,  because  it  is  so  easy  to 
"talk  a  great  deal  and  not  say  much."  We  could  be  quite 
prosy  on  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  and  assert  positively  that 
they  ought  to  be  read  many  more  times  than  they  are,  and 
conclude  with  expressing  our  firm  conviction  that  they 
were  actually  great  men.  But  we  do  not  know  but  we 
have  enlightened  the  world  enough  on  these  points,  and 
that  we  had  better  turn  to  the  little  men  for  our  text. 

We  think  that  the  original  mind  and  the  imitator  are 
much  like  the  sun  and  the  lesser  lights  that  rule  by  night. 
Our  moon  doth  reflect  the  light  of  the  sun  in  less  glaring 
and  splendid,  but  more  pleasant  rays,  than  those  that  come 
from  the  king  of  day.  We  may  wonder  at  and  adore  the 
sun,  but  at  the  risk  of  being  termed  sentimental,  we  would 
love  the  silver  moon  and  her  starry  train.  Shall  we  be  less 
complaisant  to  our  literary  shiners  by  borrowed  light  ?• 
The  truth  is,  we,  especially  in  this  country,  view  with  too 
little  favor  the  great  little  man,   whilst  we  are  all  ready  to 
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lend  a  helping   hand  to  boost  the  little  great  man.     Every 
u  callow  chickster,"  to  use  Willis'  word,  who  has  written  a 
half  a  dozen  Don  Juan  Stanzas,  to  his  own  satisfaction  and 
that  of  his  admiring  wondering  friends,  is  forthwith  consid- 
ered a  Byron  in  embryo.     Now  if  such  aspirants  would  be 
content  to  soar  lower,  their  waxen  wings  would  not   melt, 
and   themselves   be   precipitated   to  where  a  like  attempt 
would   be  impracticable.     But    why  do   they  not  estimate 
their  powers  aright?     Simply  because  the  right  kind  of  en- 
couragement is  not  given.     We  have  a  large  country  and 
every  thing   in   it  must  be  on  a  large  scale.     Literature 
alone  is  spindling  and  this  we  are  determined  to  force,  and 
hence  the  sickly  look  of  our  hotbed  growth.     What  then 
is  the  remedy  ?     Our  opinion  is,  (and  we  offer  it  with  due 
deference)  that  in  our  frenzy  for   Shakspeare,  Homer  and 
Dante,   we  should  not  forget   our  own   Longfellow,  Willis 
and   Percival  ;  and   while  we   are  translating   every   thing 
that   Sue,   Balzac  and  Paul  de  Kock   may  throw  into   the 
French   market,   as  well    as   the    more   unsaleable  at  the 
Leipsic  fair,  that  we  should  remember  that  Cooper,  Pauld- 
ing and  Herbert  wrote  in  our  own  tongue.     We  have  now 
come  to  be  able  to   bear  imitation  in  any  country  but  our 
own.     We  do  not  think  less  of  James,  in  that  he  tries  to 
stride  like   the  Great  Wizard  of  the  North,  or  of  Sir  Walter 
himself  although  he  imitated  much  from  the  German.    Nay, 
we  can  read  Coleridge  with  satisfaction,  and  can  bear  Car- 
lyle,  while  Emerson,  with  his  fellow  Transcendental ists,  are 
condemned  to  solitary  imprisonment  in  their  land  of  clouds, 
and   daily  chastised  at  the   hand  of  the   morning   papers. 
Sometimes  we  have  relaxed  our  severity  against  imitators, 
and  this  has  been  particularly  true  with  respect  to  those  of 
Burns.     The  bard  of  Scotia  has  been  parodied  and  altered 
and  imitated,  and  "auld  lang  syne"  clothed  in  new  fustian 
long  before  the  former  suit  had  got  quite  threadbare.     Per- 
sons who  could  not   for  their  lives  copy  a  line   of  real 
u  braid,"  without  reference  to  the  original  at  every   word, 
have,  with  the  help  of  the  glossary,  succeeded  in  grinding 
out  something  which  they  fancy  might  have  been  mistaken 
by  Burns  himself. 

Among  his  more  successful  imitators,  was  Robert  Dins- 
moor,  a  native  of  Londonderry  in  this  State.  A  man  of  no 
education,   not  even  that  afforded  by  the  district  school,  nf 
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Scotch  descent,  and  inheriting  their  strong  religious  feel- 
ing, their  humor  and  their  poetic  temperament,  his  sphere 
for  the  exercise  of  this  last  must  naturally  have  been  small. 
He  was,  like  Burns,  a  follower  of  the  plough,  and  "  found 
his  inspiration  and  his  subjects  in  his  daily  avocations  and 
experiences."  He  was  one  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  several  of  his  poems  were  suggested  by  the  recol- 
lections of  those  "times  that  tried  men's  souls."  He  was 
also  a  warm  politician,  of  the  Federal  stamp,  and  writing, 
as  he  did,  for  political  papers,  his  pieces,  especially  those 
composed  during  the  last  war,  naturally  were  rather  highly 
seasoned  with  political  jokes.  He  was,  naturally,  a  man  of 
much  mirth,  combined  with  good  sense,  and,  it  is  said,  had 
he  enjoyed  the  advantages,  he  might  have  been  equal,  if 
not  superior,  to  his  brother,  who  has  been  one  of  our  gov- 
ernors. Dinsmoor  was  visited  by  severe  family  afflictions 
— the  objects  on  which  he  had  set  his  affections  being 
torn  up  one  by  one,  and  each  stroke  more  severe  than  the 
preceding.  This  gave  a  peculiar  cast  to  his  poetry.  On 
glancing  through  the  volume  we  find  that  many  pieces 
were  originally  intended  merely  for  the  perusal  of  friends, 
and  are  in  the  form  of  letters.  Quite  a  number  of  them 
are  addressed  to  Hon.  Silas  Betton,  a  man  of  judgement 
and  taste,  and  if  we  may  judge  from  specimens  in  the  work, 
of  some  poetic  talent.  He  encouraged  Dinsmoor  much,  and 
it  was  by  his  care  in  preserving  copies  of  the  poems,  and 
his  earnest  entreaties,  that  this  book  was  presented  to  the 
public.  The  labor  limae  is  always  an  irksome  task,  but  it 
is  especially  so  to  a  young  or  an  undisciplined  mind.  We 
could  not  expect  then,  the  polished  and  finished  rhythm 
that  we  find  in  Percival  or  Longfellow,  but,  as  a  partial  re- 
compense, we  have  the  pure  nature,  as  it  wells  up  from  the 
depths  of  his  heart.  It  is  not  that  nature  which  is  used  to 
express  the  perfection  of  art,  that  art  by  which  art  is  con- 
cealed, but  pure,  simple,  homely  nature.  And  nature,  be  it 
said  with  reverence,  sometimes  looks  too  homely.  "  His 
muse,"  says  the  author  of  the  preface,  "  is  not  decked  in 
the  classic  wreaths  of  Greece  and  Rome  ;  nor  does  she 
wear  the  roses  and  lilies  of  Italy  or  England.  Her  garland 
is  whiteweed,  a  less  fanciful  plant,  but  the  production  of 
our  own  soil.  We  hear,  not  the  nightingales  of  a  foreign 
grove,  but  the  Bobo'lincons  of  our  own."     A  great  excel- 
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lence  that  we  discover  in  him,  is  that  he  does  not  fall  into 
the  common  error  of  uneducated  poets,  that  of  talking  about 
what  he  does  not  know.  His  poems  are  wholly  American, 
the  Scotch  dialect  aside,  and  in  his  imitation  of  the 
Ayrshire  "Ploughman,  he  does  not  transport  you  to  the 
"banks  and  braes  o'  Bonny  Doon,"  but  contents  himself 
with  our  own  Merrimack.  We  think  we  may  have  said 
enough  of  the  man,  and  our  opinion  of  his  writings,  but 
presuming  the  reader  would  like  to  judge  for  himself,  we 
beg  leave  to  offer  a  few  specimens. 

TO  ISAAC  M'GAW,  ESQ.,  A  YOUNG  LAWYER,   AND  HIS  WIFE, 
SOON   AFTER  MARRIAGE. 

Dear  Isaac,  fondly  would  I  draw, 
A  summons  that  would  stand  in  law  ; 
But  critics  often  find  a  flaw, 

More  shrewd  than  wisely 
I  should  have  said  to  'Squire  M'Gaw 

And  wife  Eliza. 

But  let  that  stand — I've  more  to  say, 
On  Tuesday  next,  I  mean  to  play, 
Just  when  we've  gotten  in  our  hay  ; 

(If  health  permit) 
Come  see  us  afternoon  that  day, 

And  "  crack  and  spit." 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  mistaken, 

Our  best  ripe  apples  shall  be  shaken  ; 

We'll  give  you  neither  beef,  nor  bacon, 

Nor  buck  nor  brock  ; 
Perhaps  we'll  have  a  well  stov'd  capon, 

Or  moorland  cock  ! 

No  punch,  nor  brandy — you  may  risk  me, 
But  cider  in  the  place  of  whisky  ; 
Haply  some  wine,  to  make  us  frisky, 

"  And  what  the  matter  ?" 
We  will,  when  cheerly,  talk  more  briskly 

And  feel  the  better. 

No  formal  billetdoux  I've  penned  ye, 
Nor  flattering  compliment  intend  ye  ; 
Please  to  accept  the  wish  I  send  ye, 

Nor  snuff  nor  snarl  ! 
And  as  you  ever  would  befriend  me, 

Come  on  your  peril.  • 

THE  SPARROW. 

Poor  innocent  and  hapless  sparrow  ! 

Why  should  my  moulboard  gie  thee  sorrow  ? 
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This  day  thou']]  chirp,  an'  mourn  the  morrow, 
Wi'  anxious  breasl — 

The  plough  hasturn'd  the  mould 'ring  furrow 
Deep  o'er  thy  nest. 

Jus!  in  the  middle  o'  the  hill, 

Thy  nest  was  plac'd  wi'  curious  skill  ; 

There  1  espy'd  thj  little  hill 

Beneath  the  shade — 

In  tii;it  sweet  bower  secure  IVae  ill, 
Thine  eggs  thou  laid. 

Five  corns  o'  maize  had  there  been  drappit, 
An'  through  the  stalks  thine  head,  thou  pappil  ; 
The  drawing  nowt  couldna'  be  stappit, 

I  quickly  foun' — 
Syne  frae  thy  cozie  nest  thou  happit, 

An'  flutt'ring  ran. 

The  sklentin  stane  beguiled  the  sheer, 
In  vain  I  tried  the  plough  to  steer; 
A  wee  hit  stumpie  i'  the  rear 

Cam'  'tween  my  legs — 
An'  to  the  jee  side  gart  me  veer, 

An'  crush  thine  eggs. 

Alas  !  Alas  !  my  honnie  birdie  ! 

Thy  faithfu'  mate  flits  roun'  to  guard  ye, 

Connubial  love  !  a  pattern  wordy 

The  pious  priest  ! 
What  savage  heart  could  be  sae  hardy 

As  wound  thy  breast  ? 

Thy  ruin  was  nae  fau't  o'  mine 
(It  gars  me  greet  to  see  thee  pine  :) 
It,  may  be,  serves  his  great  design, 

Who  governs  all  ; 
Omniscience  tents  wi'eyes  divine, 

The  sparrow's  fall. 

A  pair  more  friendly  ne'er  were  married, 
Their  joys  an'  pains  were  equal  carried  ; 
But  now,  ah  me  !  to  grief  they're  hurried 

Without  remead  ; 
When  all  their  hope  an'  treasure's  buried 

'Tis  sad  indeed. 

How  much  like  theirs  are  human  dools  ! 
Their  sweet  wee  bairns  laid  i'  the  mools, 
That  sovereign  Power  who  nature  rules, 

Has  said  so  be  it. ; 
But  poor  blin'  mortals  are  sic'  fools 

They  canna'  see  it. 

Nae  doubt,  that  He  wha'  first  did  mate  us, 
Has  fixt  our  lot  as  sure  as  fate  is. 
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And  when  ho  wounds,  he  disna  hate  ux. 

Hut.  only  this — 
He'll  gar  the  ills  that  here  await  \i,~, 

Yield  lasting  hliss. 


MIND  AMASSED. 

Man  has  ever  been  delighted  and  improved  by  the  con- 
templation of  mind  as  developed  by  his  fellow  beings. 
Seeing  it  exhibiting  reason,  he  willingly  follows  its  coun- 
cils. Beholding  it  burning  with  genius,  painting  the 
gorgeous  imagery  of  its  chaste  imaginings,  flashing  with 
wit,  biting  in  satire,  or  pleasing  by  song,  he  suffers  himself 
to  be  led  its  willing  captive,  or  bound  its  servile  slave. 

The  pages  of  history  are  illuminated  only  in  recording- 
the  fruits  of  one  great  mind  after  another,  springing  forth 
to  direct  the  world  to  paths  new  and  improving,  lead  it  to 
deeds  daring  and  glorious,  and  stamping  their  memory  upon 
the  minds  of  men  by  conquests  and  revolution.  Seeing 
mind  solitary  and  alone,  with  the  aid  of  the  tongue  or  pen, 
thus  enlisting  the  feelings,  kindling  the  passions,  and  com- 
manding the  homage  of  the  common  mass,  let  us  casta 
glance  at  Mind  Amassed. 

First  touching  religion.  When  any  sect,  howsoever  pure 
be  its  motive,  lays  hold,  or  gets  possession  of  the  popular 
feeling,  the  guardian  of  a  pure  faith  and  moral  rectitude 
may  tremble  for  the  safety  of  his  trust. 

The  mass  under  religious  excitement  stays  not  to  in- 
quire its  way,  but  dashes  onward,  regardless  of  opinion, 
judgment,  or  station.  Confident  in  its  right,  it  rejects  dis- 
cussion and  spurns  dispute.  Growing  bold  by  success,  it 
takes  up  the  offensive,  and  there  is  no  man  how  great  so- 
ever be  his  judgment  and  reason,  free  from  its  reproach,  no 
nonconcurring  sect  be  its  respectability  and  staidness  what 
they  may,  but  is  subject  to  its  anathemas.  Laying  its 
claim  upon  truth,  it  overthrows  every  opposing  opinion  as 
false  ;  under  the  banner  of  peace,  it  provokes  and  gives  rise 
to  the  most  rancorous  feelings,  and  drawing  the  sword  it 
delights  to  see  the  blood  of  the  opposer  flowing  at  the  hand 
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of  brother  or  father.  The  crucifix  may  glisten  in  the 
hand,  but  hatred,  malignity,  scorn,  pride  and  animosity 
blacken  the  heart. 

Mind  amassed  in  peace,  unity,  love  and  truth  presents  a 
delightful  and  charming  view  to  the  friends  of  God.  But 
mind  amassed  for  the  furthering  of  sect,  has  ever  broken 
the  reins  of  dignity  and  order,  and  rushed  forward  soon  to 
find  itself  in  absurdity  and  sin. 

It  is  in  the  political  arena,  perhaps,  that  mind  amassed 
more  manifestly,  developes  its  powers.  When  one  or  more 
individuals  lift  their  voices  against  the  power  of  the  op- 
pressor, or  the  foolishness  of  confident  democracy  ;  a  single 
peal  of  the  cry  of  treason  may  securely  deprive  them  of 
breath,  or  the  sarcastic  tone  and  scornful  finger  of  a  pre- 
dominant party  easily  hush  forever  the  diffident  advocate 
of  right. 

But  when  a  few  men  begin,  by  awaking  the  popular 
sense  of  right,  and  under  the  deep  conviction  of  soberly 
and  justly  striving  for  the  deprived  privilege  of  the  pursuit 
of  liberty  and  happiness  ;  uniting  and  binding  communities 
and  sections ;  if  then  oppression  does  not  check  its  wrongs, 
and  democracy  cease  its  absurdities,  mind  amassed  seizes 
the  banner  of  equal  rights,  and  under  the  powerful  name  of 
revolution,  overthrows  anarchy  and  deluding  flattery. 

Monarchy  may  summon  its  servile  tools,  it  may  martial 
its  soldiery,  call  upon  its  high  dignitaries,  utter  the  cry  of 
mercy,  but  in  vain.  Democracy  may  call  upon  the  dear 
people,  it  may  argue  moderation  and  preach  sobriety,  but 
it  fails.  Mind  is  amassed,  it  appreciates  no  such  arguments, 
it  fears  no  such  resistance.  The  universal  mind  of  the 
people  loses  sight  of  and  forgets  monarchy.  It  springs  up 
and  flourishes  a  new  democracy  in  itself.  It  is  the 
sovereign  will,  can  anarchy  control  it  ?  Itself  is  the  people, 
where  is  democracy  ? 

There  is  however  in  legislative  rule,  a  form  which  mind 
amassed  assumes,  which  is  much  to  be  deprecated  and  more 
to  be  feared.  It  is  when  a  party,  imagining  their  rights  are 
usurped,  or  clamorous  for  some  ideal  privilege,  breaks  out 
in  rebellion ;  and  presents  to  our  view  the  mob,  proud  and 
invidious  in  its  excited  spirit,  and  ungovernable  in  its 
raging  fury.  This  is  a  scene  well  calculated  to  curdle  the 
blood  of  the  philanthropist,  and  make  the  republican  trem- 
ble for  the  safety  of  union. 
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Mind  amassed  in  the  body  of  the  mob,  is  truly  a  power- 
ful engine  to  public  detriment.  Convulsed  with  passion 
and  heaving  with  revenge,  it  moves  not  but  in  violation  of 
law  and  insult  to  human  rights  ;  it  speaks  not  but  to 
menace  established  institutions  and  to  profane  statutes. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  power  of  united  mind,  where  it 
more  commonly  and  obviously  developes  itself.  Our  prayer 
is,  that  in  religion  if  sectarianism  cannot  give  way  to  chari- 
ty and  kindness,  it  may  dwindle  by  division  till  it  perish 
by  its  own  hand. 

To  the  heads  and  organs  of  monarchy,  we  would  say, 
beware  lest  you  bring  to  yourselves,  as  judges,  and  arbiters, 
subjects  from  whom  you  have  kept  the  key  of  knowledge ; 
those  whom  intelligence  has  not  rendered  charitable,  or 
notice  merciful.  When  you  find  yourselves  the  victims  of 
a  people  exasperated  by  long  borne  suffering  and  oppression, 
passing  from  the  deprivation  of  natural  rights  to  unlimited 
power,  so  unfit  for  liberty,  that  the  only  cure  is  freedom, 
rendered  pardonable  for  all  their  excesses  and  violation  by 
an  ignorance  which  understands  neither  personal  nor  indi- 
vidual right,  and  is  unacquainted  with  self  interest  and  the 
public  weal,  then  it  will  be  no  pleasant  reflection,  that  all 
is  the  fruit  of  seed  sown  by  your  own  hands. 

Mind  amassed  is  powerful  both  for  good  and  evil.  Na- 
poleon by  uniting  the  minds  of  his  countrymen  under  the 
one  idea  of  conquest,  convulsed  and  dismembered  Europe  ; 
and  by  draining  treasure  and  life  from  France  well  nigh 
ruined  her.  Luther  amassing^the  minds  of  Germany  in  the 
desire  for  religious  information  and  freedom,  lived  to  hail 
the  dawn  of  reformation. 

If  mind  amassed  be  so  powerful,  is  there  no  way  of  re- 
straining it  ?  Must  party  proscribe,  and  sect  persecute,  with 
no  one  to  preclude  proscription,  or  stay  persecution  ?  Must 
monarchy  oppress,  and  blinded  democracy  revel,  and  no  one 
check,  no  one  regulate  ? 

It  would  seem  after  mind  is  once  aroused,  that  there  is 
no  help,  but  in  permitting  it  to  exhaust  itself  by  its  own 
efforts,  or  sate  itself  upon  distraction.  But  the  fable  of  the 
ichneumon  teaches  us  prevention.  Enlighten  the  youth 
by  learning,  balance  it  by  moderation,  purify  it  by  truth, 
and  we  shall  no  longer  see  mind  congregated  for  violence 
and  destruction,   but  strengthened  for  diffusing  good  and 

18 
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eradicating  error,  knit  firmly  together  for  peace  and  unityr 
amassed  in  love.  S. 


CHIPS  OF  A  WOOD-CUTTEK. 

What  a  thrill  of  gladness  pervades  the  heart  on  meeting 
with  an  old  friend — one  who  is  intimately  associated  with 
all  we  were  in  former  years  ;  consoled  ns  in  grief,  and 
shared  our  joys,  till,  at  length,  we  separated,  not  without 
pain,  earnestly  hoping  that  some  future  day  might  witness 
at  least  a  transient  renewal  of  our  intercourse.  Years  pass 
and  each  threads  his  own  way  through  an  endless  variety 
of  scenes,  occasionally  falling  in  with  new  companions,  but 
by  no  means  forgetting  those  who  in  other  days  lightened 
the  tedium  of  his  journey.  Each,  as  he  looks  back  and 
surveys  the  space  he  has  passed  over,  again  beholds  his 
friend,  and  the  hope  which  was  lighted  at  parting,  is  kindled 
anew.  And  when  that  hope  is  consummated — when  at 
some  lucky  turn,  we  find  our  routs  intersecting  each  other, 
and  ourselves  simultaneously  at  the  very  node — then  it  is 
that  we  feel  the  vibration  of  those  chords  within  us,  which, 
too  delicate  for  every  day  use,  are  touched  only  on  rare  oc- 
casions. 

Not  long  since  I  happened  to  witness  the  accidental 
meeting  of  two  men  who  appeared  to  have  no  knowledge 
of  each  other.  Being  both  advanced  in  life,  they  were 
drawn  together  by  a  natural  sympathy,  and  were  soon  en- 
gaged in  conversation.  Both  were  evidently  at  a  distance 
from  home,  and  yet  not  much  accustomed  to  traveling — 
the  very  situation  to  induce  a  slight  feeling  of  forlornness, 
and  to  make  one  look  earnestly  at  every  face,  if,  perchance 
it  may  not  prove  that  of  an  acquaintance. 

Age,  however,  is  not  apt  to  talk  a  great  while  with  a 
stranger.  Unless  he  be  practised  in  the  art  of  evasion,  or 
determined  on  a  profound  silence,  the  inquisitivenese  of  an 
old  man  who  has  not  mingled  much  with  the  world,  will 
soon  worm  out  of  him  his  name,  residence,  and  all  the  most 
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prominent  features  of  his  history.  In  the  present  instance, 
their  mutual  curiosity  and  freedom  hastened  the  disclosure 
of  all  these  particulars. 

One  replied   that  he   was  from  W ,  in  a  western 

State. 

"  I  think,"  said  the  other,  hastily  repeating  the  name, 
"  that  is  the  place  to  which  an  intimate  friend  of  mine  re- 
moved many  years  ago.  Did  you  ever  know  a  person 
there  whose  name  was  Walter  S ?" 

"  I'm  the  very  man  !" 

A  look  of  surprise,  a  scrutinizing  glance,  a  few  hurried 
questions  and  replies  were  exchanged,  and  the  veil  was 
removed.  The  two  had  been  associates  from  infancy  to 
manhood,  but  had  then  removed  to  different  sections  of  the 
country.  And  now  they  were  met  again  after  the  lapse  of 
half  a  century,  they  were  utter  strangers  to  each  other. 
Their  recollections  of  the  past  were  distinct  and  vivid ; 
but  the  youth  and  vigor  with  which  each  had  ever  associ- 
ated the  name  of  his  friend,  had  departed  leaving  nothing 
in  their  outward  appearance  which  could  lead  to  a  recogni- 
tion. They  had  been  growing  old  almost  imperceptibly 
to  themselves,  yet  now,  they  saw  at  a  single  glance  the  en- 
tire result  of  that  slow  process  of  change  and  decay,  which 
had  been  going  on  in  them  for  a  long  course  of  years. 

The  distant  past  seemed  to  come  up  as  a  glowing  picture 
before  them ;  and  again  were  revived  in  all  their  freshness, 
the  scenes  of  their  childhood. 


Probably  there  are  few  who  do  not  revert  with  fondness 
to  childhood.  It  is  a  sunny  enclosure,  never  darkened  by 
the  presence,  nor  the  anticipation  of  trouble,  where,  all 
unconscious  that  beyond  the  narrow  circle  of  our  horizon 
are  clouds  which  will  soon  overcast  the  sky  — 

"We  frisk  away, 
Like  schoolboys,  at  the  expected  warning, 
To  joy  and  play.  " 

Nor  is  this  elasticity  of  childhood  dependent  on  the  acci- 
dents of  rank  or  fortune.  The  children  of  poverty  bound  as 
gaily  and  as  carelessly,  as  those  whose  early  wants  are  sup- 
plied from  an  exhaustless  store.  They  all  look  upon  the 
same  objects,  breathe  of  the  same  air,  and  have  a  common 
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fountain  of  life  and  joy  within.  I  once  heard  an  individu- 
al who,  by  his  enterprise  had  acquired  a  large  fortune, 
observe  that,  "  the  stars  never  shone  so  pleasantly  to  his 
view,  as  when  in  boyhood,  on  retiring  to  sleep,  they  used 
to  look  down  upon  him  through  the  numerous  cracks  in 
the  roof  of  his  humble  home.  " 

It  is  nothing  strange,  then,  that  some,  on  whom  misfor- 
tune has  imposed  her  heaviest  burdens,  should  say  with  a 
certain  poet, 

"  How  oft,  heart-sick  and  sore, 

I've  wished  I  were  once  more, 

A  little  child.  " 

But  such  is  not  my  wish.  Bright  and  joyous  as  were 
my  early  years,  they  appear  more  bright,  more  joyous,  now 
they  are  seen  in  the  distance.  Time,  so  far  from  dimming, 
has  increased  their  light.  The  intervening  space  seems  to 
furnish  a  medium  which  gilds  the  starting  point  of  life. 

Home  never  appears  so  attractive,  as  when,  returning 
after  a  long,  and  to  us,  eventful  absence,  we  behold  it  from 
some  distant  eminence  :  the  pleasures  of  years  are  crowded 
into  moments,  and  associations  long  buried  are  revived  in 
rapid  succession ;  such  are  the  occasional  visits  of  memory 
to  childhood.  It  is  not  merely  one  incident  she  contem- 
plates, but  a  panorama  of  an  important  portion  of  human 
life.  The  light  of  a  thousand  scenes  of  unrestrained  mirth, 
is  concentrated  upon  one  ;  and  yet  each  retains  its  original 
distinctness,  and  may  be  dwelt  upon  with  all  the  satisfaction 
of  a  passing  reality. 

What  a  luxury,  when  summer  had  restored  the  forest  to 
life  and  beauty,  to  thread  its  long  and  narrow  aisles  ;  now 
I  would  stop  to  pick  up  the  flowers  that  figured  the  carpets 
Nature  had  here  and  there  let  down  through  the  openings 
in  the  roof  of  her  glorious  temple,  as  hassocs  on  which  her 
true  votaries  might  kneel  and  worship ;  and  now,  to  listen 
to  the  music  of  her  untaught,  yet  melodious  choir.  It  is 
no  less  a  luxury  now  to  recal  that  scene.  As  traced  on  mem- 
ory, while  it  beyond  measure  surpasses,  it  reminds  me  of 
the  magnificence  of  some  vast  cathedral  fitted  up  for 
Christmas. 

But  if  I  now  wander  through  those  early  haunts,  though 
all  is  beautiful  and  attractive  as  ever,  there  seems  to  be  a 
change.     The  birds  appear  less  numerous,  less  tuneful  : 
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and  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  the  flowers  grow  in  their 
former  profusion.  That  artless  music,  which  so  captivated 
my  childhood,  has  been  gradually  commingling  with  its 
echoes  in  the  lapse  of  years,  and  those  delicate  forms  of 
beauty  have  been  multiplied  by  Fancy  in  her  love  for  the 
past.  Let  those  wish  to  retrace  their  steps  in  life  who  are 
oppressed  or  disgusted  with  the  present.  As  for  myself  I 
greatly  prefer  proceeding  to  going  back.  I  love  the  accu- 
mulated, and  ever  increasing  treasures  of  the  past  too  well 
to  surrender  them  merely  for  the  sake  of  being  relieved 
from  the  ills  of  the  passing  hour.  They  are  a  bank  which 
I  can  never  accuse  of  failure  or  suspension  ;  whose  vaults 
are  filled,  not  literally  with  gold  and  silver,  but  with  the 
reminiscences  of  golden  days  and  silvery  nights,  And  this 
fund  is  constantly  augmented  as  weeks  and  months  flow 
on.  Each  happy  moment  of  to-day  makes  a  deposit  of  its 
particular  treasure,  for  the  benefit  it  may  be,  of  days  to 
come  ;  and  it  may  sometimes  be  grateful  to  the  spirit  to  re- 
cal  the  dark  and  painful  hours  of  life.  "The  sorrow  of 
to-day  may  become  the  joy  of  to-morrow,  "  was  a  favorite 
saying  of  a  venerated  female  relative  of  mine,  now  no  more. 


Never  shall  I  forget  the  peculiar  satisfaction  I  used  to 
derive  during  my  visits  at  home,  from  her  society.  She 
was  one  of  those  beings,  the  strength  of  whose  local  affec- 
tions will  never  permit  them  to  wander  far  from  the  place 
of  their  birth.  She  had  witnessed  the  out-goings  and  in- 
comings of  more  than  fourscore  years,  during  which  time 
the  village  church  which  stood  about  two  miles  distant, 
was  the  remotest  point  of  her  wanderings.  Of  her  it  might 
literally  be  said  that  she  was 

"  Fixed  like  a  plant  to  her  peculiar  spot.  " 

So  far  as  my  memory  can  reach,  she  has  ever  been  associ- 
ated with  the  stationary  articles  of  furniture,  in  the  old 
kitchen  where  were  spent  my  first  years  of  life.  The  old 
clock,  whose  dark  complexion  and  care-worn  look  seemed 
to  indicate  that  it  was,  at  least,  the  coeval  of  my  aged 
friend,  was  not  more  true  to  its  position  than  she  to  hers. 

And  it  has  been  a  source  of  much  consolation  to  me, 
after  having  been  for  a  long  time  drifted  about  on  the  waves 
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of  conflicting  circumstances,  and  scon  the  universal  insta- 
bility of  men  and  things,  to  return  and  find  that,  ':  ilia 
vclut  rupes  imtnota  manebat  " 

With  no  other  data,  than  the  continuance  of  her  life  and 
health,  I  could  always  calculate  her  latitude  and  longitude 
in  reference  to  the  old-fashioned,  cavern-like  fire-place,  with 
the  utmost  precision. 

But  the  immobility  of  her  mind  was  still  more  remark- 
able. She  was  ever  clad  in  a  panoply  which  rendered  her 
absolutely  invulnerable  to  all  the  assaults  of  arguments, 
which,  in  any  way.  conflicted  with  her  prejudices. 

It  was  my  misfortune  to  be,  in  her  estimation,  a  fickle- 
minded  and  wayward  stripling,  and  no  opportunity  to  re- 
claim me  was  neglected.  Scarcely  could  we  have  time  to 
exchange  the  usual  salutations,  before  she  would  assail  me, 
"  Well,  T — ,  I  hope,  by  this,  you  are  sick  of  your  folly, 
throwin  away  your  time,  and  runnin  into  debt,  to  no  pur- 
pose. I  jest  want  to  know  what  good  you  think  it's  goin 
to  do  you.  flirtin  about  in  this  way  for  the  sake  of  an  eddi- 
cation.  For  my  part,  I  don't  like  this  fashion  every  body's 
gittin  into,  of  goin  to  school  or  college.  Why,  what'll  the 
world  come  to,  if  every  youngster  thinks  he  must  live  by 
his  wits?  When  1  was  young,  they  were  contented  to  go 
to  school  a  month  in  the  winter,  and  not  all  were  so  w7eli 
off  as  that.  Yer  uncle  Job  that's  dead  and  gone,  never 
went  but  a  fortnight  in  all  his  life,  and  he  got  larnin  enough 
to  carry  him  through  respectably.  He  was  ten  year  older 
than  I,  and  many  a  time  have  I  heard  him  tell  how  he 
larned  to  write  and  cypher  on  birch  bark.  As  for  myself, 
it  was  thought  enough  for  a  woman  to  know  how  to  read  and 
write  her  name.  And  here  you  are,  spendin  the  best  of 
your  life  in  college,  and  all  to  learn  that  the  sun  don't  go 
round  the  earth.  " 

Here  my  lecturer,  having  spent  the  effervescence  of  her 
indignation  at  the  folly  of  my  course,  paused  to  light  her 
pipe,  of  which  she  was  excessively  fond,  thus  giving  me  a 
chance  to  reply. 

But  do  you  really  mean  to  say  that  the  sun  goes  round 
the  earth  ? 

"  Don't  you  suppose,  "  she  replied  with  warmth,  "  I  be- 
lieve my  own  eyes  and  the  bible,  sooner  than  the  upstarts 
who  only  want  to  make  fools  of  every  body  ?  —  but  I  can 
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tell  you  they'll  not  make  a  fool  of  me,  so  long  as  I  can  see 
the  sun  rise  and  set,  by  tellin  me  that  it  stands  still,  and 
that  my  head  is  down  half  the  time  ;  and  I  should  think 
yon  would  feel  ashamed  to  confess  yonr  belief  in  such  a 
doctrine,  so  contrary  to  common  sense  and  the  bible,  which 
tells  how  Joshua  commanded  the  sun  to  stand  still  and 
other  such  things.  " 

I  believe  you  admit  that  the  earth  is  round? 

"  Yes  ;  John  Gary  says  he's  been  round  it,  and  seen  folks- 
on  tother  side  ;  and  I  believe  him,  for  he's  an  honest  crea- 
tur.  » 

Well,  according  to  this  admission,  our  own,  or  the  heads 
of  those  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  earth,  must  be  down 
continually. 

Upon  this  my  venerable  friend,  lamenting  the  wickedness 
and  audacity  of  the  world,  fell  to  smoking  most  industri- 
ously. 

But,  as  I  have  said,  she  is  no  more.  She  has  at  length 
moved  from  the  position  she  so  long  and  so  constantly  oc- 
cupied, and  passed  the  gate  that  opens  into  eternity.  And 
if,  as  some  believe,  it  be  permitted  her  to  return  to  the 
scenes  of  earth,  I  doubt  not  she  now  laments  my  ignorance, 
to  say  nothing  of  my  folly.  One  glance  at  the  world  to 
come,  will  doubtless  teach  an  uninstructed  spirit  more  than 
we  can  glean  in  a  long  life  from  the  works  of  philosophers. 


MISCELLANEOUS  READING. 

Much  is  said  at  the  present  day  on  the  subject  of  light 
reading,  and  the  opinions  of  many  on  this  subject  are  nar- 
row and  contracted.  Many  are  the  moral  lessons  coming 
from  all  quarters,  advising  to  refrain  from  reading  anything 
which  can  excite  the  fancy  or  rouse  the  imagination.  They 
would  shut  out  all  fictitious  works,  (with  a  few  exceptions 
which  are  very  judiciously  made)  which  include  almost  all 
the  best  poetical  works  which  have  ever  been  written. 
The  intention  of  such  advisers  is  undoubtedly  good.  They 
would  keep  the  young  from  dissipations  in  novel  reading  and 
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the  like.  But  are  they  not  laboring  under  a  great  mistake  ? 
Do  they  not  constantly  give  incitement  to  the  young  to 
pursue  the  very  course  from  which  they  are  so  desirous  of 
leading  them.  It  is  a  much  better  way  to  teach  a  man 
how  to  read  a  work  which  may  possibly  be  injurious  to 
him,  than  to  advise  him  not  to  read  it.  For  in  one  way 
we  may  accomplish  some  little  good,  while  in  the  other 
we  are  sure  of  defeating  our  own  purpose.  And  besides, 
the  manner  of  reading  a  book  is  of  nearly  as  much  impor- 
tance as  the  nature  of  the  book  itself.  It  is  a  narrow  view 
of  things  that  causes  so  much  ranting  against  miscellaneous 
reading.  Most  great  men  have  been  in  the  habit  of  reading 
every  thing  they  met  with,  if  time  and  circumstances  per- 
mitted ;  or  rather  of  '  tasting  '  some  books,  '  swallowing  ' 
others,  and  '  chewing  and  digesting '  others,  according  to 
their  merit.  And  some  of  those  even  who  have  said  much 
against  this  habit  of  general  reading,  have  indulged  in  it 
themselves.  Dr.  Payson  would  preach  earnestly  against 
novel  reading,  while  he  read  every  thing  of  the  kind  him- 
self. And  he  did  it  very  consistently,  every  discerning 
reader  will  perceive  why.  There  is  scarcely  any  produc- 
tion of  the  human  mind  from  which  we  cannot  glean  some 
instruction.  Not  a  little  may  be  learned  from  the  adver- 
tisements of  a  common  newspaper.  They  are  a  sort  of  an 
abridged  mental  philosophy.  But  it  is  not  merely  trifling 
productions,  even  the  works  of  Shakspeare,  Byron,  and  the 
like  of  them,  are  included  in  these  sweeping  invectives. 
We  know  persons  who  would  take  it  as  an  insult  if  you 
should  ask  them  to  read  Shakspeare,  and  would  break  your 
acquaintance  should  you  offer  them  a  copy  of  Byron.  And 
some  of  these  persons  are  in  important  stations.  "  The 
proper  study  of  mankind  is  man,  "  says  Pope,  which  is  but 
a  versification  of  the  old  "  Nosce  teipsum,  "  or  of  the  still 
older,  fl  ruxiOt,  oeuvtov,  "  which  includes  a  knowledge  of 
mankind  in  general,  "  for  as  face  answereth  to  face  in  wa- 
ter, so  does  the  heart  of  man  to  man.  "  To  study  Shaks- 
peare is  to  study  mankind.  "  Were  the  object  of  dramatic 
poetry,  "  says  Schlegel,  "  a  profound  knowledge  of  our 
species,  of  the  world  and  of  life,  in  all  its  manifold  shapes, 
contradictions,  and  catastrophes,  of  man  and  of  his  being, 
the  darkest  of  riddles  ;  no  poet,  either  among  the  ancients 
or  the  moderns  would  be  worthy  for  a  moment  to  be  com- 
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pared  with  Shakspeare,  whose  solitary  spirit  could   be  agi- 
tated only  by  the  mournful  voice  of  nature,  and  in   whose 
works  a  whole  world  is  unfolded.  "     And  he  thinks  it  hasa 
higher  object  than  this;   "  the  poet"  says  he,   "should  en- 
twine the  future  with  the  present,  and  lay  before  our  eyes 
the  mysteries  of  the  internal   man.  "     But.  those  who  will 
not  even  read  Shakspeare,  lay  up  Milton  with  their  Bibles. 
Yet  will  not  most  of  the  objections   urged  against   Shaks- 
peare, who  so  truthfully  painted  real  life,  hold  against  Mil- 
ton,  "  who  made  the  mysteries  of  our  religion   ihe  subject 
of  his  fiction,  and  wrote  but  one  act  in  the   great   drama.  " 
Yet  still  more  intolerable  is  the  rage  against   Byron.     But 
we  suspect  those  who  condemn   him   so   heartlessly  know 
but  little  about  him.     No  praises  can  be  bestowed  upon  his 
private  character.      In  speaking  of  a  MS  memoir  of  himself, 
he  says,  "In  it  I  have  told  what,  as  far  as  1  know,   is   the 
truth  —  not  the  whole  truth — for  if  I  had  done  so,    I   must 
have  involved  much  private    and   dissipated   history.      We 
wish  every  one  might  read   the   letter   from   which   this  is 
extracted,  it  may  be  found  in  the  preface  to  D'Israeli's  Lit- 
erary Character.     The  works  of  Byron,  it  is  said,  and  per- 
haps truly,  are  not  of  a  nature  to  effect  much  good  in  the 
world.     His  spirit  was  an  unbelieving   spirit,  and  he  was 
restless  and  uneasy,   as  every  unbelieving  soul  must  be. 
He  lived  and  died  in  misery,  denied  the  first  wishes  of  his 
heart.     And  must  men  now  make  light  of  his  sufferings, 
and  talk  of  the  agonies  of  his  soul  ?     It  is  better,   on  that 
point,  to  preserve  a  sacred  silence.     There  is  little  christian 
benevolence  in  the  spirit  that  dictates  these  "post  mortem" 
assaults.     And  it  appears  to  us  that   that   mind  displays  a 
lamentable  weakness  which  confesses  itself  in  danger  from 
such  writers ;  and  that  there  must  be  a  moral  deficiency  in 
the  feeling  of  that  man,  who  would  not  rather  weep  than 
rail  at  the  perversion  of  so  great   talents.      Certainly,    that 
mind  can  claim  but  little  praise  for  itself  which  will  not  be 
instructed  by  the  writings  of  Noel  Byron. 

From  poetry  we  turn  to  the  reading  of  fictitious  prose. 
One  of  the  arguments,  and  perhaps  the  strongest  against 
this  kind  of  reading  is  the  effect  it  has  upon  the  imagina- 
tion. But  the  imagination  may  be  highly  wrought  up,  and 
the  heart  not  be  touched.  Not  all  licentious  writers  have 
been  persons  of  loose  characters.     The  Tales  of  the  Glueen 
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of  Navarre  are  gross,  but  she  was  a  princess  of  irreproacha- 
ble habits  ;  Fortiguerra  was  a  loose  and  licentious  writer, 
but  his  personal  character  was  above  suspicion  ;  Cowley, 
who  boasts  of  his  many  mistresses,  never  had  the  confidence 
to  address  one  ;  Smollet,  in  his  writings,  was  extremely 
vulgar,  but  careful  to  preserve  the  strictest  propriety  in  his 
conduct;  Boyle  preserved  a  rigid  virtue,  and  nothing  is 
known  against  the  character  of  Fontaine.  Another  argu- 
ment is  the  waste  of  time,  which  would  be  very  good  if  we 
read  fictitious  works  for  the  story  merely.  But  we  read 
them,  because  in  them  is  set  forth  the  deeper  purpose  and 
spirit  of  life  ;  the  highest  and  the  lowest  degree  of  moral 
feeling, — principled  rectitude  and  principled  villainy,  and 
because  from  them  we  learn  to  draw  inferences  from  the 
observations  we  are  daily  making  upon  those  around  us. 
But  these  inferences  will  not  be  just,  says  some  one,  be- 
cause the  virtues  and  vices  of  fictitious  characters  are  al- 
most always  exaggerated.  Had  Andley,  who  flourished 
through  the  reigns  of  James  the  first  and  Charles  the  first, 
been  a  fictitious  character,  it  would  have  been  said  there  nev- 
er was  the  like  of  him  in  real  life.  Is  there,  in  the  province 
of  fiction,  an  incident  more  remarkable  than  the  history  of 
the  Jews  of  York,  or  the  story  of  that  little  band  who  plot- 
ted the  death  of  Elizabeth?  Was  there  not  something 
surpassing  even  the  extravagancies  of  fiction  in  the  real 
character  of  Chidiock  Titchbourne  ?  Is  there  in  the  whole 
history  of  romance  a  hero  more  remarkable  than  the  Jew 
spoken  of  in  the  twenty-fourth  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Mac- 
cabees ?  But  the  history  of  such  is  rare.  The  few  such 
records  we  possess  are  among  the  most  precious  of  all  histo- 
ries. They  are  histories  in  which  we  contemplate  an 
oppressed  yet  noble  spirit,  sinking  into  the  last  expression 
of  despair.  But  these  are  public  transactions.  They  do 
not  tell  us  what  has  been  done  or  what  would  be  done  un- 
der any  circumstances  in  private  or  domestic  life.  To  learn 
this  the  best  resort  is  fiction.  Here  we  find  recorded  the 
thoughts,  the  observations,  and  the  experience  of  the  great- 
est minds  ;  those  who  have  studied,  observed,  and  felt  much. 
No  one  would  speak  in  favor  of  reading  every  'latest  work/ 
nor  every  old  work.  There  are  works  which  should  never 
have  been  printed,  much  less,  read,  in  regard  to  the  man- 
ner of  testing  a   novel,  the  advice  of  Huckerary,    in  the 
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Yellowplush  Correspondence,  is  very  good  —  always  turn 
to  the  end  of  the  second  volume  and  see  what  becomes  of 
the  principal  characters.  But  every  one  must  be  left  to 
make  his  own  selection,  and  it  should  be  done  with  care. 
We  are  only  speaking  in  favor  of  those  authors,  "  whose 
published  labors  advance  the  good  of  mankind, "  and 
whose  works  are  "  the  precious  life  blood  of  a  master-spirit, 
•embalmed  and  treasured  up  on  purpose  to  a  life  beyond  life." 
Such  writers  extract  from  the  every  day  occurrences  of  real 
life, higher  signification,  and  more  refined  feeling  than  we  are 
accustomed  to  see  in  them.  Nature  and  human  beings  are 
their  subjects.  The  bloom  of  youth,  and  the  maturity  of 
reflection,  the  tenderest  feelings,  and  the  high  extacies  of 
passion  are  embalmed  more  truthfully  than  anywhere  else. 
They  explain  the  apparent  mysteries  of  human  life.  They 
accompany  the  individual  character  through  all  its  devel- 
opement,  ''shedding  the  light  of  a  higher  interpretation" 
upon  all  its  movements.  And  from  them  we  may  learn  the 
power  and  beauty  of  expression,  embodied  in  which  their 
thoughts  often  dart  upon  the  brain  like  a  flash  of  lightning. 
Romance  is,  perhaps,  more  liable  to  perversion  than  any 
other  species  of  composition.  In  the  hands  of  Voltaire, 
Rousseau,  and  Diderot,  it  became  just  what  each  of  these 
writers  wished  to  make  it.  Voltaire  clothed  his  wit  in  it, 
Rousseau  his  enthusiasm,  and  Diderot  his  immorality. 
Rousseau  delighted  in  the  old  romances.  Some  one  has 
said,  "the  taste  for  this  kind  of  thing  has  gone  by  ;  and 
we  now  only  wonder  why  this  wild  strain  of  imagination 
found  reception  so  long  in  polite  and  learned  ages.  "  But 
there  ever  have  been,  and  there  ever  will  be  those,  who 
love  to  turn  from  the  beaten  track  to  wander  in  these  "by- 
paths of  literature.  "  Let  us  look  for  a  moment  to  some  of 
the  master-spirits  of  the  world,  and  learn  from  them  the 
effects  of  romance  reading.  "  Dr.  Johnson,  when  a  boy,  " 
says  Bishop  Percy,  "  was  immoderately  fond  of  romances 
of  chivalry,  and  he  retained  his  fondness  for  them  through 
life.  "  Then  the  august  Milton,  "  I  will  tell  you  whither 
my  younger  feet  wandered ;  I  betook  me  among  those  lof- 
ty fables  and  romances,  which  recount  in  solemn  cantos  the 
deeds  of  knighthood.  "  These  same  were  the  tales  on 
which  the  boyish  thoughts  of  Chaucer  were  at  liberty  to 
ruminate.     Snencer  too  drank  deeply  at  the  same  fountain; 
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and  here  Shakspeare's  young  fancy  was  fed  with  the  awful 
dreams  of  magic  and  superstition.  The  genius  of  Tasso 
"has  reared  one  of  the  finest  poems  in  the  worid  on  the 
basis  of  romantic  fictions  ;  "  and  Ariosto's  Orlando,  inspired 
from  the  same  source,  "  lives  in  ever  renovating  youth.  " 
Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Boccacio  were  conducted  by  the  same 
light.  The  immorality  of  Boccacio's  tales  is  in  part  owing 
to  the  customs  of  the  age.  There  is  much  of  history  as 
well  as  fiction  in  them.  The  plague  had  just  before  pre- 
vailed in  Florence,  and  the  citizens  indulged  in  all  manner 
of  freedoms.  In  the  same  manner  did  the  inhabitants  of 
Lisbon  after  their  earthquake,  and  the  Athenians  after  their 
plague,  become  more  dissolute.  Boccacio  himself  was 
afterwards  ashamed  of  the  licentiousness  of  the  Decameron, 
in  which  he  so  vividly  paints  that  awful  truth,  that  men 
are  more  disposed  to  revel  in  the  midst  of  pestilence  and 
death  ;  it  is  then   "  Vivamus,  mea  Lesbia.  " 

It  was  the  voluptuous  imagination  of  that  beautiful  land 
of  fiction,  over  which  Arabian  fancy  "bent  her  Iris  of  many 
softened  hues,  "  that  enchanted  the  wisest  of  mankind, 
whose  Songs,  while  they  paint  the  finest  feelings  of  the 
heart,  and  the  sweetest  scenery  of  nature,  are  more  volup- 
tuous than  the  most  luxurious  romance.  It  is  not  strange 
that  the  same  imaginations  affected  the  old  romancers.  Yet 
many  of  the  older  works  of  fiction  are  not  of  a  wild  and  li- 
centious character  as  some  would  be  pleased  to  represent 
them.  There  is  a  romance  of  a  religious  character,  written 
in  the  eighth  century,  by  St.  John  of  Damascus,  whose 
intention  was  undoubtedly  as  good  as  John  Banyan's,  when 
he  wrote  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  or  the  Grace  Abounding. 
The  mere  analysis  of  it  affords  a  most  beautiful  picture  of 
the  triumph  of  Christianity  over  infidelity.  I  cannot  help 
remarking  here,  though  it  be  foreign  from  my  subject,  that 
Josaphat  sent  the  mathematician  and  the  magician  whom 
he  had  converted,  to  the  desert  to  be  baptized.  And  this 
romance,  says  a  critic,  "is  interspersed  with  many  beauti- 
ful parables  and  apologues,  introduced  as  having  been  told 
by  Burlaam  to  the  young  prince,  in  order  to  illustrate  and 
embellish  the  sacred  doctrines  which  he  was  inculcating.  " 
Other  romances  have  painted  man's  temptation,  transgres- 
sion, repentance,  and  reception,  —  the  gradual  progress  of 
the  soul  towards  perfection,  —  the  reward  of  goodness  and 
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the  punishment  of  evil.  From  the  earliest  time  religious 
feelings  have  been  typified  by  the  hopes  and  fears  of  a  beauti- 
ful female,  often  by  the  name  of  Psyche,  (  Wv%y  ).  Or,  per- 
haps, as  beautifully  by  the  butterfly  —  through  its  various 
transformations, — till  it  comes  out  beautiful,  with  new 
life  — a  picture  of  the  soul  of  man,  and  the  immortality  to 
which  he  aspires. 

There  is  a  curious  romance  entitled  Huon  de  Bourdeaux, 
which  strictly  inculcates  the  practice  of  virtue — the  fairies 
will  assist  none  but  irreproachable  characters.  I  find  in 
this  fiction  two  things  well  worthy  of  observation.  Huon, 
the  Hero,  discovers  Judas  Iscariot  swimming  in  a  dangerous 
whirlpool,  with  no  protection  from  the  fury  of  the  ele- 
ments, but  a  small  piece  of  cloth,  which,  while  on  earth, 
he  had  bestoivcd  in  charity.  And  he  finds  Cain  rolling 
round  the  summit  of  a  mountain  in  a  cask  full  of  sharp 
spikes  and  serpents.  Huon  does  not  interfere  in  the  pun- 
ishment of  either  of  them,  though  he  could  call  to  his  assis- 
tance a  hundred  thousand  fairies.  I  remark  further,  that 
Judas  is  doomed  to  struggle  in  the  gulf  to  all  eternity,  but 
Cain  is  to  roll  round  the  mountain  till  the  day  of  judgment. 
Again,  Judas  recommends  to  Huon  to  use  every  exertion 
to  get.  his  vessel  out  of  the  whirlpool.  Do  not  the  passages 
we  have  remarked  in  these  two  fictions  display  a  knowledge 
of  the  scriptures  ?  There  is  indeed  much  to  be  learned 
from  these  old  romances,  but  there  are  later  works  equally 
deserving.  "  Cervantes'  Don  Quixote,"  says  Schlegel,  "  is 
the  proudest  ornament  of  Spanish  literature — a  rich  picture 
of  life"  &c.  And  that  noble  narration  of  Robinson  Crusoe, 
is  not  all  fiction,  although  possessed  of  all  the  power  of  ro- 
mance, nor  is  it  merely  a  new  picture  of  human  life,  drawn 
from  truth,  since  it  displays  all  the  power  of  a  most  origi- 
nal genius.  It  is  precious,  in  as  much  as  it  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  different  revolutions  in  the  mind  of  a  "  Euro- 
pean run  wild  and  clothed  in  goat  skins  ;"  and  shows  what 
a  wonderful  faculty  man  has  of  adapting  himself  to  all  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  more  than  all  the  mighty  influence  of 
faith  and  piety  in  reconciling  him  to  the  severest  calamities 
of  life. 

A  French  writer  says  of  Richardson,  that  he  shall  "  rest 
in  the  same  class  with  Moses,  Homer,  Euripides,  and 
Sophocles,  to  be  read  alternately."     And  last,  though  not 
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least,  that  we  mention,  is  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Waterfield. 
In  such  creations  of  genius  a  man  of  penetration  always 
finds  something  which  relates  to  himself.  How  many  im- 
portant secrets  may  he  learn  from  them  ;  facts,  which,  un- 
der reflection,  incorporated  with  his  feeling  or  his  reason- 
ings, assume  the  dignity  of  ':  philosophy  teaching  by  ex- 
ample." In  them  he  can  trace  the  development  of  every 
kind  of  character — the  gradual  progress  of  the  mind  in  the 
pursuit  of  both  good  and  evil.  He  perceives  that  shadowy 
beginnings  have  ended  in  great  deeds,  small  and  incipient 
attempts  have  closed  in  great  works;  he  learns  how  the 
greatest  obstacles  are  to  be  overcome — the  mighty  effects 
of  "  Time,  Faith,  Energy."  To  talk  against  the  reading 
of  such  works  is  no  less  absurd  than  it  would  be  to  declare 
against  Homer,  Cicero,  and  Virgil,  because  some  persons 
have  foolishly  persuaded  themselves  that  the  religion  of 
such  great  geniuses  could  not  be  false  ;  or  to  forbid  the 
study  of  Hebrew,  through  fear  of  its  promoting  Judaism,  or 
that  of  philology,  lest  it  should  revive  Paganism.  The 
same  spirit  would  shut  us  out  from  communion  with  the 
Master-spirits  of  antiquity.  We  could  not  read  Newton,  be- 
cause his  great  discoveries  were  made  use  of  in  a  manner 
hostile  to  the  higher  truths  of  religion:  nor  Bacon,  nor 
Locke,  because  their  philosophy,  when  carried  into  France 
resulted  in  materialism — thence  atheism,  an  atheism  which 
represented  Christ  as  a  mere  astromomical  symbol,  and  the 
twelve  apostles  as  so  many  old  signs  of  the  Zodiac. 
Neither  could  we  read  Hume  and  Gibbon,  through  fear  of 
their  infidelity  ;  nor  Goethe  and  Schiller,  lest  we  imbibe 
their  spirit  of  unbelief.  Nor  could  we  read  many  of  the 
first  writers  of  the  present  day,  through  fear  of  an  infectious 
Transcendentalism,  or  lest  we  fall  into  the  opposite  ex- 
treme of  Utilitarianism.  The  same  narrow  spirit  would 
not  suffer  us  to  contemplate  many  of  the  finest  works  of 
the  old  painters,  for,  says  Horace,  what  strikes  the  ear,  does 
not  so  much  irritate  the  senses,  as  what  is  presented  in  all 
its  nudity  to  the  eye.  Nor  could  we  safely  look  upon 
many  of  the  ancient  monuments  of  art  and  sculpture,  which 
represented  Cupid  and  Psyche  in  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances. 

"Round  their  fair  forms  their  mingling  they  fling," 

says  Darwin,  in  a  beautiful   picture  which  he  has  drawn 
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from  an  ancient  intaglio.  The  horror  which  some  good 
persons  manifest  at  a  novel,  reminds  me  of  the  Saint,  who 
was  so  shocked  at  having  killed  a  louse,  that  he  spent  seven 
years  of  penitence  among  the  thorns  and  briars  of  a  forest. 
Still  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  extravagant  manner  in 
which  some  have  indulged  in  novel-reading,  has  called 
forth  invectives  against  them  from  very  respectable  sources. 
But  it  is  very  easy,  as  did  a  celebrated  Jesuit,  to  draw  a 
melancholy  picture  of  a  whole  family  engaged  in  novel- 
reading — little  children  "  grasping  in  their  little  hands  the 
fairy-tales."  It  is  a  pity,  however,  that  more  children  can- 
not grasp  in  their  little  hands  the  fairy-tales  :  then  would 
there  be  more  readers  among  the  community.  That  must 
be  a  very  narrow  judgment  which  condemns  a  good  thing 
because  some  evil  results  from  it.  Such  men  are  poor 
philosophers,  and  we  think  must  be  "deficient  in  magni- 
tude." May  we  not  appropriately  name  them  Literary 
Grahamites  ?  Were  these  cautious  persons  permitted  to 
shut  out  all  they  saw  fit  from  our  libraries,  the  literary  man 
would  be  obliged  to  "  snuff  up  the  east  wind"  both  for  infor- 
mation and  amusement.  "Novels,"  says  D'Israeli,  "as 
they  were  long  manufactured,  forma  library  of  illiterate 
authors  for  illiterate  readers  ;  but  as  they  are  created  by 
genius,  are  precious  to  the  philosopher.  They  paint  the 
character  of  an  individual,  or  the  manners  of  an  age,  more 
perfectly  than  any  other  species  of  composition;  these 
works  of  fiction  are  among  the  most  instructive  of  every 
polished  nation,  they  are  pictures  of  the  passions,  useful  to 
our  youth  to  contemplate."  The  celebrated  Adam  Smith 
gives  an  opinion  no  less  favorable  to  novels.  "  The  poets 
and  romance  writers  who  best  paint  the  refinements  and 
delicacies  of  love  and  friendship,  and  of  all  other  private 
and  domestic  affections,  Racine,  and  Voltaire,  Richardson, 
Marivaux,  and  Riccoboni,  are  in  this  case  much  better  in- 
structors than  Zeno,  Chrysippus,  and  Epictetus." 

Dr.  Beattie,  a  very  good  man  if  we  may  judge  from  his 
writings,  did  not  hesitate  to  read  the  most  licentious  novels, 
and  to  speak  well  of  what  was  good  in  them.  He  could 
distinguish  between  the  bitter  and  the  sweet,  and  so  must 
every  one  that,  will  read,  not  only  in  novels,  but  in  every 
thing  else.  But  in  novels  particularly,  we  must  learn  to> 
gather  in  the  good  and  cast  away  the  bad.     We  may  then* 
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from  them  rear  a  (l  beautiful  fabric  of  social   I i f "e . J *  which  it 

is  the  object  of  all  good  men  to  beautify  and  to  support. 
They  will  assist  us  in  the  development  of  our  powers, 
and  the  regulation  of  o;r  passions.  To  many  of  them  we 
are  indebted  for  much  of  our  necessary  knowledge,  and  for 
many  of  our  most  refined  pleasures.  lie  has  learned  but 
little  of  the  true  interests  of  human  society  who  would 
destroy  so  many  sources  of  innocent  amusement,  which, 
while  they  entertain  us,  give  life  and  activity  to  the  sym- 
pathies of  our  social  natures,  and  impart  that  delicacy  of 
speech  and  behavior — that  true  propriety  of  conduct  which 
has  its  source  in  the  heart.  It  is  difficult  to  give  directions 
for  novel-reading,  but  in  making  our  selection,  we  should 
do  well,  perhaps,  to  remember  a  remark  of  Swift,  "  wisdom 
is  a  nut,  which  unless  you  choose  with  judgment,  may 
cost  you  a  tooth  and  pay  you  with  nothing  but  a  worm." 
Another  remark  of  the  same  author  may  assist  us  in  our 
reading,  "  wisdom  is  a  sack-posset,  wherein  the  deeper  you 
go,  you  will  find  it  the  sweeter."  And  when  we  meet 
with  a  character  happily  and  truthfully  delineated,  we  may 
remember  that  Sydenham  has  beautifully  said,  "  whoever 
describes  a  violet  exactly  as  to  its  color,  taste,  smell,  form 
and  other  properties,  will  find  the  description  agree  in  most 
particulars,  with  all  the  violets  in  the  universe." 
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"  There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods.  "    Byho.n. 


There  is  a  pleasure,  when  the  heart  is  sad, 

And  studious  toil  hath  worn  the  spirit  down, 

In  wandering,  where  the  forest  oaks  have  spread 

Their  branches  thick,  which  moss  hath  overgrown. 

Whose  green  leaves  shadow  where  wild  flowers  are  strown 

Upon  the  grassy  carpet,  spread  beneath — 

Oh!  it  is  pleasant  thus  to  stray  alone 

Amid  such  beauties  as  the  forest  hath, 

And  breathe  its  fragrant  air,  the  zephyr's  balmy  breath. 
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II. 

Its  sounds  strike  sweetly  on  the  listening  ear, 

Its  insects'  chirping,  and  its  wild  birds'  song, 

Its  streams  make  melody,  as  winding  near, 

Their  chrystal  waters  dance  in  light  along; 

And  even  the  heaven-scathed  oaks  have  each  a  tongue, 

To  make  soft  music  with  the  viewless  wind 

That  playful  lingers  their  sere  tops  among, 

The  pensive  wanderer  with  its  strains  to  bind, 

And  win  his  thoughts  from  cares  and  sorrows  left  behind. 

III. 

And  here  the  heart  may  learn,  'tis  good  to  live, 

Though  earth  hath  much  of  toil  and  weary  wo, 

For  joys  unnumbered  to  its  sorrows  give 

A  pleasing  sadness — and  the  genial  glow 

Of  kindred  spirit,  wheresoe'er  we  go, 

Calls  into  being  holier  sympathies, 

And  makes  us  feel  that  there  is  yet  below 

Something  to  live  and  strive  for — scenes  like  this 

Teach  us  to  love  mankind,  and  seek  his  happiness. 


MY  FIRST  GRAY  HAIR. 

I  was  sitting  one  evening  in  my  arm  chair  as  usual,  hav- 
ing for  my  greater  ease  placed  my  feet,  as  I  am  wont,  upon 
my  table,  and  was  thinking  seriously  of  life,  what  it  was, 
how  it  was  ;  and,  connecting  myself  with  it  with  my  usual 
vanity,  was  considering  the  part  I  had  to  play,  whether  it 
peradventure  would  be  joyous,  or  sad,  or  otherwise.  I  had 
of  late  often  fallen  into  such  reveries,  but  not  before  so 
serious,  I  know  not  why.  I  thought  of  my  life  as  I  had 
lived  it,  and  was  asking  myself  whether  it  had  been  every 
way  the  life  I  liked.  I  am  never  a  very  harsh  censor  of 
myself,  and  in  fact  were  I  to  commence  life  again,  I  am 
sure  I  should  choose  to  live  the  same  I  have.  It  looked 
quite  satisfactory  to  me,  and  yet,  as  I  looked  forward,  I 
was  in  doubt  whether  to  alter  my  course.  As  is  frequent- 
ly the  case  with  me,  I  at  length  forgot  myself,  or  rather, 
perhaps,  became  absorbed  in  myself.  All  was  so  still 
around  me  that  the  silence  became  awful  ;  my  pulses  seem- 
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cd  to  beat  and  rush  forth  like  an  intermittent  Niagra,  and 
my  breath  resembled  a  rythmical  whirl-wind  ;  I  felt  as  if 
silling  with  Chaos  and  Old  Night,  hearing  my  own  sounds 
echoed  from  the  far  off  boundaries  of  creation.  My  old 
clock  ticked  away  for  its  life,  as  if  ticking  off  the  seconds 
for  Eternity,  as  if  a  thousand  years  were  to  it  as  a  day. 
My  sight  was  as  usual,  and  my  lamp  seemed  dim  :  sight 
finite,  hearing  infinite. 

While  thus  listening,  (I  could  not  have  been  asleep,  my 
recollection  is  so  perfect),  I  saw  two  before  me,  (were  I 
sure  I  was  awake  I  could  tell  what  they  were),  they  ap- 
peared to  me  in  the  form  of  females.  I  wonder  why  such 
visits  arc  always  from  females  : — mine  always  are  : — it  is 
not  surprising  either.  I  did  not  see  whence  they  came  ; 
but  they  could  not  have  come  from  the  outer  world,  they 
must  in  some  way  have  pertained  to  me.  They  were  both 
beautiful  beings — transcendently  so — both  fit  for  Queens 
— I  thought  they  must  be.  One  had  in  her  hand  a 
sceptre  which  the  other  seemed  to  desire,  yet  not  ambitious- 
ly. On  the  face  of  her  who  appeared  the  younger  there 
ever  played  a  smile,  and  as  she  went  farther  from  me  she 
appeared  more  and  more  beautiful.  She  seemed  to  be  a 
merry,  roguish,  laughing,  girl,  and  her  step  seemed  ever  a 
sort  of  dance,  in  which  she  appeared  scarcely  to  touch  the 
earth.  The  elder  very  much  resembled  her,  except  that 
she  was  older,  though  but  little.  The  same  smile  sat  upon 
her  face,  which  I  had  observed  in  the  other,  not  quite  as 
merry,  but  indicative  of  equal  joy.  Her  step  did  not  seem 
as  elastic,  but  far  more  firm  ;  and,  in  her  demeanor  there 
was  a  serene,  serious  dignity,  which  quite  enchanted  me. 
As  they  appeared  before  me,  I  soon  observed  that  the  elder 
was  claiming  the  sceptre  from  the  younger,  not  striving  to 
obtain  it  by  force,  but  in  accordance  with  some  rule  which 
both  recognized.  At  length  I  found  that  the  decision 
rested  on  me,  and  that  they  were  to  present  before  me  their 
rival  claims. 

The  younger  held  up  before  me  what  seemed  a  mirror, 
and  in  it  I  beheld  a  moving  panorama.  First  appeared  my 
father's  house  and  its  appendages,  which  seemed  as  if 
copied  from  my  own  memory.  Then  the  view  enlarged 
and  embraced  my  native  town  ;  then  it  contracted  and  I 
saw  the  old  school-house  of  my  boyhood,  before  which  was 
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a  group  of  children  joyously  sporting.  Then  I  saw  an 
older  group,  then  one  still  older  ;  and,  as  I  watched  close- 
ly, among  them  were  some  faces  I  thought  I  knew — some 
who  had  been  my  playmates  in  youth — merry  lads — and 
among   them  were  several   beautiful,   light  hearted   girls, 

whom  1 I   thought  they  looked  at  me  and 

smiled — and  then  I  thought  I  heard  a  sigh, — and,  looking 
again,  some  were  sad — perhaps  they  wept — I  could  not 
distinctly  see.  I  felt  sad  myself,  and  could  look  no  longer. 
Now  came  in  their  place  an  older  group,  who  seemed  to 
know  me,  and  whom  I  recognized  as  my  acquaintances. 
A  few  stood  in  the  distance  and  frowned  upon  me,  while 
those  who  were  near  greeted  me  right  heartily,  and  smiled 
and  only  smiled,  one  or  two,  I  thought,  sadly. — Among 
them  stood  Cupid,  busy  as  ever,  shooting  his  arrows  among 
the  group,  and  then  as  if  in  mere  wanton  trial  sending  a 
shaft  at  me.  His  mother  was  there,  and  Hope,  and  Joy, 
and  many  more,  all  of  merry  heart.  Among  all  these  had 
seemed  to  stand  my  younger  visiter,  holding  her  sceptre. 

After  this  the  older  came  forward  as  if  to  show  her 
claims.  She  held  before  me  no  mirror,  but  pointed  with 
her  finger,  as  if  to  direct  my  attention  to  something  in  the 
distance.  I  strove  in  vain  to  look  :  it  seemed  as  if  there 
lay  there  a  fog  or  mist  to  me  impenetrable.  She  seemed 
to  be  gazing  upward  partly,  and  I  thought  there  must  be 
an  ascent  before  me,  if  I  could  only  see  it.  Seeing  my 
efforts  ineffectual  she  called  to  my  aid  Fancy  and  Hope, 
who  seemed  to  labor  to  remove  or  disperse  the  cloud, 
though  to  no  very  great  purpose.  I  seemed  to  see  that  a 
hill  was  before  me,  that  it  was  verdant  and  very  pleasant, 
— that  the  sun  shone  brilliantly  upon  it — and,  once  in  the 
while,  when  Fancy  put  forth  her  greatest  exertions,  I 
thought  that  I  could  discern  that  it  was  prodigiously  high , 
and,  that  to  ascend  might  be  toilsome,  but  not  wearisome 
or  unpleasant — and,  once  when  Hope  aided  her  I  think  I 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  top,  but  the  cloud  darkened  again 
and  I  lost  sight  of  it.  It  seemed  that  the  whole  hill,  as  I 
dimly  saw  it,  was  peopled  thickly  by  persons  wandering 
up  and  down,  though  the  most  I  saw  were  far  from  the 
summit ; — yet,  as  my  view  of  the  summit  was  so  short,  I 
do  not  certainly  know.  Said  I,  is  this  your  possession  ? — 
I  thought  she  said,  yes.     Said  I,  it  is  fairer  than  that  of  the 
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other ;  for,  that  was  an  image  only.  Thereupon  I  thought 
the  younger  came  forward  and  gave  up  her  sceptre,  and 
said  to  me,  "  You  are  no  longer  mine, — you  have  a  better 
mistress,  but  take  this  mirror  and  often  look  upon  it  with 
no  regret."  She  seemed  to  embrace  me  and  vanished  upon 
me.  The  elder  then  said,  "  would  you  like  to  ascend  yon 
hill  ?"  As  I  replied  in  the  affirmative,  I  asked  her  how  I 
was  to  reach  the  top.  "  Only  keep  going  forward,"  said 
she,  "  in  any  direction  you  choose, — Fancy  here  may  at- 
tend you  awhile — Hope  is  yours,  and  here  is  a  little  urchin 
who  can  remove  every  obstacle  that  may  seem  to  oppose 
you  ;  we  call  him  Resolution.  Meddle  not  with  any  of 
those  about  you,  unless  they  seem  disposed  to  obstruct  your 
course  ;  if  so,  you  and  he  can  easily  dispose  of  them." 
Who  are  you,  said  I,— and  what  is  the  name  of  your  realm  ? 
"  It  is  the  kingdom  of  Gray  Hairs,  and  I  am  its  Queen,  I 

came  on  the  appsarance  of  the  first" Halloo  ! 

said  some  one  at  my  door,  and  she  sprang  toward  me  and 
vanished. 


THE  MORAL  HERO. 

The  world  is  dazzled  by  mere  pageantry.  Pomp  and 
power  are  the  idols  it  worships,  and  in  its  blind  adoration  it 
enthrones  them  divinities.  The  modesty  and  boldness  of 
true  goodness  are  alike  unheeded.  Its  modesty  is  deemed 
but  want  of  worth  j  and  its  boldness  but  a  dogmatic  and 
self-sufficient  spirit.  The  living,  active  virtues  of  the  heart, 
that  bless  men,  shrink  from  its  rude  contact,  and  are  little 
appreciated.  The  world  striving  after  that  which  is  exte- 
rior, loses  the  blessings  of  a  calm,  and  quiet  spirit :  — after 
that  which  is  ideal,  and  future  enjoys  not  the  real,  and 
present.  Time  in  its  flight  bears  on  restless,  plotting,  re- 
bellious man  in  its  giant  arms.  Each  moment  comes  laden 
with  gifts  that  bless  not  the  unprepared  heart.  From  the 
past  comes  a  voice  to  the  soul,  sad  as  the  voice  of  night 
telling  of  the  desolation  of  ambition  :  — the  waste  of  mere 
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intellect:  —  and  of  thousands,  who,  in  the  freshness  of 
life  looked  hopefully  forward  into  the  future,  without  one 
sad  foreboding  of  the  coming  wreck  of  all  they  held  dear. 

Almost  six  thousand  years,  rich  in  the  world's  wisdom, 
and  fraught  with  the  experience  of  others,  have  come  down 
to  us,  but  few  have  been  the  lessons  of  truth  learned.  Be- 
fore the  world's  eye  still  dance  the  same  old  golden  visions; 
and  the  future  is  elysium.  Man  has  yet  to  learn  that  the 
El  Dorados  of  life  are  in  the  present  to  the  calm,  and 
thoughtful  mind.  He  sadly  mistakes.  The  noble,  and 
godlike  impulses  of  the  soul  instinctively  strive  against  the 
low,  and  mean,  till  weary  in  the  long  contest,  they  yield, 
and  leave  the  heart  that  loves  them  not.  Man  comes  not 
into  the  world  clad  in  the  full  panoply  of  vice.  It  is  the 
work  of  years  to  crush  the  tender  and  virtuous  aspirations 
of  the  young  heart.  The  unconupted  feelings  of  the  fresh- 
ness of  our  being  will  be  felt ;  and  long,  and  sadly  does  the 
man  of  base  passions  struggle  to  suppress  them,  and  his 
victory  gives  him  but  a  barren  wreath. 

Virtue  rejoices  in  trial,  and  more  pure,  and  lovely  she 
gives  the  victor  over  vice  a  radiance  which  time  dims  not. 
The  victorious  soul  grows  strong  in  goodness.  The  world 
of  intellect  has  had  its  heroes,  who  have  plucked  its  bright- 
est honors.  The  world  of  mere  physical  power  its  heroes, 
and  men  have  bowed  before  them,  and  almost  worshiped 
the  might  their  own  weakness  gave.  Brute  power  like  a 
hundred  handed  Briareus  has  occupied  the  throne  of  the 
world,  and  cheating  its  infatuated  worshipers,  has  gath- 
ered in  to  itself  the  honors  and  treasures  of  earth. 

But  over  its  power  another  greater  power  is  rising ; 
moral  truth  is  mighty,  and  must  prevail.  The  world  of 
the  heart  also  has  its  heroes,  Few  indeed  but  noble.  Un- 
appreciated by  mankind,  the  moral  hero  strong  in  virtue, 
lives  earnestly  and  hopefully,  making  the  world  a  temple, 
and  himself  a  worshiper  before  the  shrine  of  nature.  In 
the  humble  and  retired  walks  of  life  they  are  found,  in- 
mates of  cottages  as  well  as  dwellers  in  palaces,  with  a  real 
worth,  and  earnestness  of  life  a  world's  conqueror  never 
had,  and  never  in  the  midst  of  his  gorgeous  dreams  could 
have. 

Not  that  intellectual  power  should  be  prized  less,  but  the 
virtues  of  the  heart  loved  more.     Let  intellectual  life  be 
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sought  after,  and  possess  an  earnestness  and  depth  such  as 
it  has  not  now  :  —  but  let  there  be  embodied  in  it  a  beating 
heart,  that  shall  send  the  warm  pulses  of  life  to  its  fart! 
extremities.  The  hero,  not  merely  in  the  world  of  intel- 
lect; —  not  in  the  world  of  physical  power,  but  the  hero  in 
heart,  shall  learn  how  sublime  a  thing  it  is  to  "suffer  and  be 
strong  ;  "  how  sublime  to  prefer  duty  to  interest,  and  have 
the  soul  grow  strong  in  goodness  ;  how  much  greater  is 
self-conquest,  than  conquest.  To  such  an  one  "  dum  vivi- 
mus  vivamus,  "  will  possess  a  deeper  meaning  than  he 
who  said  it  ever  dreamed  of.  C. 


OBITUARY. 

John  Sylvester  Redington,  who  so  lately  was  one  of  our  number,  a 
sharer  in  our  pleasures  and  pursuits,  has  been  removed  from  us  by  death.  As 
classmates  and  friends,  we  mourn  his  loss,  and  pay  to  his  surviving  relations, 
united  sympathy  and  respect.  In  the  Summer  of  1842,  he  left  his  home  in 
Sutton,  N.  H.,  for  Dartmouth  College,  at  which  institution  he  was  entered  with 
honor,  and  with  bright  hopes  of  life  and  future  success.  Mr.  Redington  died  at 
his  own  room  in  Hanover  on  the  11th  ult.,  *  of  consumption,  in  tbe  23d  year  of 
his  age,  after  an  illness  of  several  weeks.  Dining  the  last  Spring  and  Summer 
he  was  engaged  in  teaching  in  a  distant  village,  and  at  the  commencement  of 
the  present  term, we  welcomed  him  again,  as  a  friend  returned  to  become  one  of 
our  brotherhood.  Here  he  was  pursuing  his  studies,  when  attacked  by  the 
disease  that  resulted  in  his  death.  Death  has  introduced  him  to  the  scene  of 
more  ennobling  studies. 

With  a  temperament  ardent — with  a  heart  susceptible  of  the  finest  affections, 
and  that  would  leave  no  one  tribute  of  respect  unpaid,  Redington  was  consti- 
tuted for  a  true  friend.  And  by  the  bonds  of  friendship  he  was  bound  to  all, 
and  all  stood  beside  his  sick-bed  in  sadness. 

With  few  of  the  student's  faults,  he  possessed  many  of  his  virtues.  He  was 
accustomed  to  take  exalted  and  extensive  views  of  men  and  things.  He  had 
thoroughly  learned  the  scholar's  mission,  and  all  his  actions  seemed  to  show 
that  his  principal  aim  on  earth  was  to  advance  his  race.  His  characteristic  qual- 
ity was  benevolence,  and  this  was  guided  by  a  manly  independence  of  thought. 
If  he  erred  it  was  an  error  of  the  judgment,  rather  than  of  the  heart.  But  our 
friend  was  sought  for  by  death.     Yet  when  he  found  that  this  event  was  at  hand, 

*  Written  for  the  November  number. 
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his  former  nobility  of  character  buoyed  his  spirit  up  from  sinking  in  despair.     lie 
still  took  pleasure  in  life,  and  finally  sank  in  death,  as  one  would 

': Lie  down  to  pleasant  dreams.  " 

Though  an  early  grave  receive  our  brother,  and  his  name  be  not  enrolled,  as 
it  might  have,  been,  had  he  lived  longer,  among  the  number  of  man's  redeemers 
upon  the  earth,  yet  it  is  engraved  on  our  hearts  in  characters  that  will  never  be 
obliterated,  and,  as  we  may  indeed  hope,  in  the  life-book  above.  We  sorrow 
iu  his  departure,  yet  we  rejoice  in  his  glory.  Com. 


EDITORS'  CHAPTER. 

It  is  so  long  since  our  last  appearance  that  we  aJmost  feel  the  necessity  of  a 
new  introduction  to  our  readers  and  patrons.  We  exceedingly  regret  that  some 
invidious,  intermeddling  circumstances,  beyond  our  power  to  avert,  have  inter- 
rupted the  regularity  of  our  intercourse,  and  compelled  the  Dartmouth  to  sur- 
render its  claims  to  the  dignity  of  a  strict  Periodical.  Yet  to  us,  it  has  had 
something  more  than  an  ideal  existence  for  several  weeks,  during  which  time  it 
has  been  waiting  with  impatience,  much  in  the  manner  of  a  disembodied  spirit, 
which  can  have  no  peace  till  united  with  its  kindred  body. 

And  yet  this  disagreeable  hiatus  has  afforded  us  some  instruction  and  still  more 
amusement,  as  a  compensation  for  the  vexation  and  suspense  to  which  we  have 
been  subjected.  The  extreme  longitude  and  acidified  expression  of  our  own 
faces,  during  our  official  deliberations  have  afforded  us  some  admirable  oppor- 
tunities to  observe  the  various  and  highly  interesting  phenomena  of  phizical 
science.  Verily  a  disinterested  spectator  would  have  supposed  that  a  nation's 
fate  depended  upon  our  decisions. 

However,  we  would  not  speak  lightly  of  these  decisions,  since  they  are  ulti- 
mately to  excite,  for  pleasure  or  pain,  the  sensibilities  of  our  correspondents. 

We  have  been  favored  with  the  usual  amount  of  prose  and  poetry,  some 
specimens  of  which  we  feel  in  duty  bound  to  notice.  Indeed,  it  gives  us  pain, 
that  our  limits  forbid  our  presenting  the  authors  of  these  articles,  with  the  fruits 
of  their  severe,  and  anxious  toil,  in  all  the  dignity  of  "gude,  black  prent." 
But  the  world  itself  is  "a  little  heap  of  dirt,"  and  has  not  room  to  exhibit  alL 
its  merit. 

Speaking  of  limits  reminds  us  that  our  prose  correspondents  seem  strikingly 
inclined  to  limit  their  contributions  to  a  single  sheet.  This  is  a  singular  fact, 
and  we  are  at  a  loss  to  determine,  whether  there  are  numerous,  eligible  sub- 
jects which  require  just  four  pages  of  foolscap  ;  or,  whether  some  aspiring 
writers  sit  down  resolved  to  blacken  that  extent,  dividing  and  subdiving  a  few 
lean,  hungry  thoughts  as  occasion  may  demand.     We  do  not  intend  too  great 
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severity  in  our  strictures,  but  we  hop:;  that  such  of  our  correspondents  as  are 
conscious  of  cramping  a  broad  subject,  or  unmercifully  stretching  a  narrow  one, 
will  endeavor  to  avoid  these  extremes. 

"Lang  Syne"  has  some  recommendations,  but  they  happen  to  be  the  versea 
from  Willis. 

We  hope  the  Author  of  "  Self  Knowledge"  understands  himself.  We  con- 
fess our  inability  to  see  the  connection  between  his  essay  and  its  subject. 

We  have  one  brief  prose  article,  of  just  a  page,  which  we  will  insert  entire, 
us  an  appropriate  counterpart  to  a  similar  one  in  the  Editors'  chapter  of  our  Oc- 
tober number. 

Sutor  Resutus,  Chap.  12. — {The  world  out  of  boots.)  In  criticising 
our  author  we  hardly  know  what  rule  to  adopt,  for  so  wayward  and  grotesque  is 
he  that  we  have  asked  the  learned  man,  that  teaches  us  poor  calflings  to  blair,  in 
vain.  We  have  been  no  more  successful  in  searching  for  rules  to  test  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  definitions.  Our  own  taste  shall  therefore  be  our  standard,  the 
which  we  will  in  all  kindness  and  generosity,  indicate  to  our  readers  as  itseem- 
eth  good  to  us.  To  form  this  however  we  have  followed  the  advice  of  a  noted 
reviewer  (recensent,)  who  has  counseled  us  to  melt  down  the  works  on  which 
we  are  called  to  act,  to  see  if  we  can  find  therein  the  least  morsel  of  moral,  the 
which  if  we  find  shall  save  the  book.  Our  attempt,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  was  in 
the  last  degree  unsuccessful,  for  on  fusion,  we  found  nothing  as  dross,  but  the 
following : 

"  Men  are  all  shoers  or  shod."  (Die  alle  menshen  sind  besltvhend  oder 
beshuht,)  from  which  opinion  we  beg  leave  to  dissent.  We  were  tempted  to 
heap  the  whole  mass  into  the  dusthole  when  we  saw  the  following  on  a  shred  of 
leather,  written  with  an  awl,  manifestly  while  the  Herr  was  visiting  "that  place 
for  the  removing  of  old  soul-foundations,"  (alte  seelcs-gruendungen) — a  cob- 
bler's shop,  (sutor is  officina.) 

"High  flows  the  soul  in  its  mystic  labyrinths,  and  courses  with  the  lightning's 
speed  through  the  realms  of  humanity.  It  descends  into  you,  ye  down  trodden 
habits  of  man's  shovel-bottoms,  (shausel-grunde).  Yea  and  these  senseless 
fringed  mud-kickers  expand,  and  feel  a  freshet  in  their  blue  sewers.  The  inno- 
cent calfskin  perceives  the  inward  emotion  and  strives  to  move  out  of  the  life- 
tumult — it  cannot  stretch,  it  rends.  O  mud  covered  brogues  from  whose  ca- 
pacious window  has  looked  out  five  foot-fingers  how  I  love  you.  What  great 
soul  did  cause  thy  molecules  to  let  go  of  hands?  I  doubt  me  much  if  Hans 
Sachs  or  Roger  Sherman  could  constrain  their  etheriality  into  ligneous  pelicled 
impregnated  animal  integument,  unexploded.  Dear  brogues,  I  love  you  with 
all  your  patches  and  frayed  threads,  and  I  love  that  new  piece,  that  the  Sutor  is 
marrying  to  you  by  a  holy  bond,  well  waxed  and  embristled.  Cherish  I  pray 
O  super-crepidaculars  that  unsmooth  neck  piece  not  unblackened  yet  as  ye." 
— Worse  and  worse  the  Herr  hugging  and  kissing  a  pair  of  "  well  ventilated 
foot  mittens  !" 

If  rhyme  and  poetry  were  the  same  thing,  it  would  be  flattering  to  some  of 
our  correspondents  to  know  that  they  write  better  rhymes,  and  consequently 
better  poetry  than  some  of  Kirk  Whites'.  And  it  may  be  true  that,  the  ability 
to  rhyme  indicates  a  certain  degree  of  inspiration,  since  we  believe  it  is  always 
attendant  upon  poetic  genius.  We  would,  therefore,  advise  those  who  have  so 
liberally  supplied  us  with  metrical  effusions,  to  persevere,  as  there  may  possibly 
be  a  gradual  process  of  inspiration.  The  chrysalis  of  to-day,  perhaps,  will  soar 
to-morrow. 


THE  DARTMOUTH. 
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ARABIC  LITERATURE  AND  ITS  INFLUENCE. 

CONCLUDED. 

Having  now  noticed  the  rise  of  Arabic  literature,  it  re- 
mains to  consider  its  extent  and  influence. 

We  have  seen,  that,  before  Mohammed,  Arabia  had  no 
science  or  literature,  save  perhaps  some  poetry,  and,  we 
may  suppose,  some  fiction,  at  least  the  basis  of  that  after- 
wards so  fully  developed — that  fanaticism  first  united  the 
wandering  tribes  and  gave  them  a  common  object — that 
within  a  short  time  their  empire  increased  to  an  almost  in- 
credible degree,  to  which  indeed  history  affords  no  parallel 
— and,  that,  when  their  arms  received  a  check,  they  turned 
to  literature  and  science  with  a  zealous  devotion  equalled 
by  no  other  people. 

Such  being  the  case,  we  cannot  suppose  their  language 
would  long  be  neglected.  The  Koran  had  given  it  a  form, 
yet  it  still  remained  somewhat  rude  and  unpolished.  To 
perfect  a  language  has  always  been  the  work  of  ages. 
Several  ages  passed  over  the  Greek  ere  it  attained  the  pol- 
ish of  the  age  of  Pericles  ;    Cicero  and  Virgil  lived  in  the 
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later  ages  of  Rome  ;  eight  centuries  have  passed  since  the 
union  of  the  Saxon  and  Norman  to  form  the  English  ; 
while  the  German  is  yet  hardly  formed,  still  less  polished. 
But  the  Arabic  is  like  one  of  their  own  enchanted  castles, 
it  came  forth  like  Aladin's  palace,  perfect,  in  a  single  night  ; 
and  the  nations  wondered  at  a  language  formed  they  knew 
not  when  or  how  ;  copious,  polished,  and  energetic.  Its 
perfection  became  the  first  object  of  their  attention,  for, 
having  in  the  Greek  a  model  the  most  perfect,  they  were 
not  long  insensible  to  the  defects  which  existed  in  their 
own.  One  of  the  prime  causes  of  their  rapid  development 
may  be  found  in  this  acquaintance  with  the  Greek.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  acquisition  of  a  new  language  gives  a 
man  a  new  soul,  and  with  some  truth.  As  a  man  becomes 
familiar  with  a  foreign  tongue,  he  learns  foreign  mind  ;  he 
sees  humanity  in  a  new  phase  ;  he  studies,  if  he  pursues  it 
properly,  mind  developed  under  circumstances  different 
from  any  before  known  to  him.  His  thoughts  take  a  new 
direction  and  demand  a  new  language  to  express  them. 
He  is  transported  for  the  time  to  a  new  country  ;  sees  new 
landscapes,  hears  new  sounds,  and  developes  in  himself,  if 
not  a  new  intellect,  at  least  intellect  in  a  new  form.  This 
new  stimulus,  and  the  rivalry  of  two  great  grammatical 
schools  in  the  East  and  West  soon  brought  the  Arabic 
language  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection. 

Intimately  connected  with  this  was  the  study  of  Rheto- 
ric ;  in  which  they  also  made  great  progress,  applying  to 
their  own  wants  the  labors  of  Aristotle.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal characteristics  of  Arabian  intellect  is  subtil ity  ;  they 
were  far  more  acute  than  profound,  and  sought  more  to 
dazzle  and  overpower  than  to  convince ;  hence  their  style 
abounds  in  ornament,  in  extravagant  and  forced  compari- 
sons, and  is  wanting  in  that  suggestiveness  which  marks 
the  more  reflecting  nations  of  the  North. 

Long  before  the  rise  of  the  Arabic  empire  the  Muses  had 
ceased  to  speak  Greek.  That  language  of  the  Gods  was 
now  used  only  in  fruitless  discussions  by  the  sophists  and 
rhetoricians  of  Alexandria.  In  Rome  the  race  of  the  poets 
was  extinct.  The  last  note  of  Roman  song  was  sung  by 
Fortunatus  in  the  sixth  century.  The  Muses  seemed  to 
have  retired  from  the  dwellings  and  intercourse  of  men; 
the  earth  was  one  vast  Babylon,  and  the  sound  of  the  lute 
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and  viol  was  heard  no  more  in  all  her  palaces.  This  si- 
lence was,  however,  but  a  rest  preparatory  to  a  triumphant 
chorus. 

Every;  Arabian  was  a  poet.  Prom  the  shepherd  to  the 
prince  there  was  no  one  who  did  not  give  expression  to 
his  emotions  in  song.  Mohammed,  Ali,  and  all  the  Caliphs 
were  poets,  but  the  reign  of  the  Abbassides  was  the  Augus- 
tan age  of  Arabia.  Spain  however  was  the  principal  seat 
of  the  Arabian  Muse.  Here  the  wild  fancy  of  the  East 
meeting  and  mingling  with  the  feeling  and  sensibility  of 
the  North  produced  a  state  the  most  favorable  for  poetic 
production.  A  world  of  new  sensations  was  opened  to 
each,  and  the  feelings  excited  could  find  utterance  only  in 
poetry. 

The  poets  of  all  the  world  besides  do  not  equal  in  num- 
ber those  of  Arabia.  Yet  they  never  attempted  the  epic, 
nor  is  there  believed  to  be  in  their  whole  literature  any- 
thing like  a  comedy  or  tragedy.  Lyric  and  didactic  poems 
abound,  and  their  elegies,  their  satirical,  moral  and  descrip- 
tive poems  are  almost  numberless.  History,  philosophy, 
grammar,  rhetoric,  astronomy,  medicine  and  theology  were 
taught  in  verse.  Their  poetry  was  of  the  ear  and  eye 
however  ;  the  product  of  the  sensations  and  intellect ;  ob- 
jective, never  subjective.  They  knew  nothing  of  man  or 
nature  but  the  external  phenomena;  of  the  great  problem 
of  life  they  never  dreamed. 

Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  their  literary  labors  may  be 
formed  from  the  remnants  which  still  remain  in  some  of  the 
libraries  of  Europe.  The  catalogue,  alone,  of  that  in  the 
Escurial  amounts  to  forty  four  volumes,  and,  if  we  remem- 
ber that  in  Spain  in  her  best  days  there  were  seventy 
probably  not  less  extensive,  we  can  conceive  what  must 
have  been  their  industry.  Nor  were  the  Arabians  of  the 
East  a  whit  behind  their  brethren  of  Spain  ;  Bagdad 
flourished  equally  with  Cordova  ;  though  the  barbarians, 
who  have  so  often  overrun  that  country,  have  left  no  relics 
by  which  we  can  calculate  the  amount  of  their  intellectual 
treasures.  This  vast  number  of  books  need  not  seem  sur- 
prising, if  we  recollect  that  they  left  not  a  single  depart- 
ment of  literature,  science,  or  art  uninvestigated ;  that  no 
toil  seemed  too  great  for  them  to  bear  in  forwarding  science. 
When  they  had  exhausted  the  ordinary  material  of  history 
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in  chronicling  every  thing  pertaining  to  their  civil  and  mili- 
tary operations,  when  a  race  of  Plutarchs  had  immortalized, 
as  they  supposed,  ^11  the  great  men  of  their  country ;  they 
turned  to  the  animal  creation  and  wrote  histories  of  fa- 
mous horses  and  camels  ;  for  they  must  write.  They  en- 
gaged in  every  department  of  Natural  History,  stimulated 
by  the  example  of  their  divine  Aristotle.  All  the  three 
kingdoms  of  nature  were  ransacked  and  their  contents  tab- 
ulated, or  at  least  catalogued  ;  we  cannot  suppose  in  a  very 
philosophical  manner,  yet  so  as  to  be  of  great  use  to  us. 
Their  Astronomical  tables  are  still  consulted  as  being  of 
great  value,  and  some  important  facts  in  that  science,  but 
for  their  observations,  would  not  now  be  known. 

The  influence  of  Arabia  is  felt  in  two  directions  which 
are  intimately  connected,  and  modify  each  other  mutually : 
in  the  formation  of  manners  and  literature. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Arabs  early  possessed  themselves 
of  Spain,  and  soon  established  there  a  flourishing  and  pow- 
erful empire.  They  cultivated  all  the  arts  and  sciences. 
In  their  schools  were  taught  philosophy,  natural  history,  in 
which  they  greatly  excelled,  chemistry,  astronomy,  medi- 
cine, and,  in  fact,  every  science  which  had  been  cultivated 
by  the  Greeks  or  invented  by  themselves. 

Here  were  all  the  learned  men  of  Europe,  here  all  the 
classic  relics  which  remained.  All  the  surrounding  nations 
were  sunk  in  barbarism,  or  a  state  of  society  little  better, 
while  here  the  light  of  learning  and  refinement  shone  with 
brilliancy.  Here  astronomers  were  engaged  in  taking  ob- 
servations, and  making  the  same  discoveries  as  those  which 
have  immortalized  the  names  of  some  moderns.  The  laws 
of  planetary  motion  as  laid  down  by  Kepler  were  known  to 
the  Arabs  of  Spain,  and  the  principle  of  universal  gravita- 
tion was  treated  of  as  a  known  truth  long  before  the  exis- 
tence of  Newton.  The  laws  of  Optics  were  also  fully  in- 
vestigated, and  recent  researches  have  proved  that  the  Mari- 
ner's compass,  the  use  of  gunpowder  and  paper  were  known 
to  them  before  they  were  used  in  Europe. 

With  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  night  had  gradually 
settled  down  upon  Europe.  To  this  darkness,  England 
was  the  only  exception.  After  the  conversion  of  the  Sax- 
ons to  Christianity  in  the  fourth  century,  the  Latin  and 
Greek  classics  and  the   writings  of  the  christian  fathers 
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were  introduced,  and  to  some  good  extent  studied.  The 
Saxons,  both  before  and  after  Alfred  were  a  literary  people, 
until  the  Danish  invasion,  from  which  time  the  light  of 
science  and  letters  grew  dim  and  was  finally  extinguished. 

While  Spain  was  thus  illuminated,  the  rest  of  the  Conti- 
nent was  covered  by  the  pall  of  a  mental  death. 

In  England  this  night  continued,  without  a  star  or  even 
a  meteor,  until  after  the  Norman  conquest,  when  a  taste  for 
letters  imported  from  France  became  general,  and  was  the 
dawning  of  an  unclouded  day. 

The  Arabs  also  possessed  several  of  the  Mediterranean 
islands  ;  they  had  a  foothold  in  Sicily,  in  the  south  of  Ita- 
ly, and  in  southern  France.  Each  of  these  was  a  point  by 
which  learning  and  refinement  were  conducted  to  the  rest 
of  Europe.  But  Spain  was  the  great  radiating  cenire. 
The  professors  of  her  schools  became  the  teachers  of  all 
their  neighbors.  Hither,  when  some  little  information  had 
been  spread,  and  some  little  curiosity  excited  in  the  minds 
of  a  few,  the  enquirers  after  science  came  and  were  satis- 
fied. Averroes,  Avicenna,  and  their  coadjutors,  were  the 
fathers  of  modern  learning.  The  writings  of  the  latter, 
who  has  been  called  the  Hippocrates  and  Aristotle  of  the 
Arabians,  were  reverenced  as  containing  the  principles  of  all 
science. 

Not  merely  in  Spain  were  his  works  read,  but  through 
all  Europe,  continuing  to  be  the  models  of  the  schools  in 
Paris  and  Montpellier  even,  till  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Averroes  of  Cordova,  surnamed  by  way  of  preem- 
inence the  Commentator,  was  the  great  leader  of  the  School- 
men, and  was  by  them  made  equal  to  Aristotle,  in  illustra- 
ting whose  works  he  had  spent  his  life.  To  Spain,  to  re- 
ceive instruction  from  these  men  and  others  perhaps  equal- 
ly great,  but  not  so  much  known,  did  all  the  curious  come. 
More  than  seventy  libraries,  founded  by  royal  munificence, 
have  been  enumerated,  which  were  thrown  open  to  all  who 
chose  to  use  them,  and  hundreds  of  names  are  given  of 
those  who  devoted  themselves  to  study  and  instruction. 
The  first  man  who  visited  Spain  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
study  was  the  famous  Gebert  afterwards  Pope  Sylvester  II. 
Having  travelled  in  vain  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  over 
most  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  he  at  length  came  to  Cor- 
dova where  his  desires  were  satisfied.     Here  he  studied 
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Mathematics  and  Philosophy,  and  made  himself  acquainted 
with  all  which  came  within  his  reach.  On  his  return  he 
founded  two  schools  afterwards  very  celebrated,  in  France 
and  Italy.  He,  when  made  Pope,  became  a  great  patron 
of  letters,  and  gave  an  impulse  to  European  mind  whose  in- 
fluence will  be  felt  forever.  Him  followed  Abelard  of 
England,  and  soon  a  host  of  worthies,  who,  aroused  from 
lethargy  by  them,  sought  the  great  fountain  of  knowledge. 

Besides  this  direct  influence  on  the  revival  of  science] 
there  was  another  less  distinctly  seen  by  us,  but  far  more 
powerful  in  its  effects.  Those  thousand  influences  arising 
from  contiguity  of  situation,  from  community  of  interest,  01 
even  from  direct  collision,  are  less  manifest  but  far  more 
strong.  It  may  be  doubted  if  a  nation  at  peace  exerts  sg 
much  influence  on  another  as  when  at  war,  especially  if  it 
be  long  continued  and  attended  with  variety  of  fortune, 
Men  seek  to  learn  the  means  by  which  others  surpass  them 
and  to  turn  upon  them  their  own  weapons. 

Antagonisms  are  always  attractive. 

These  influences  are  most  perceptible  in  their  effect  on 
Chivalry  and  the  chivalric  romances.  It  has  been  a  poinl 
much  in  dispute,  whether  Chivalry  had  its  origin  from  the 
North  or  South.  Some  ascribe  it  wholly  to  the  one,  while 
others,  with  equal  pertinacity,  attribute  it  to  the  other.  Per 
haps  both  are  equally  distant  from  the  truth.  If  chivalric 
romances  are  to  be  relied  on  as  giving  a  correct  account  oJ 
chivalric  usage,  and  as  being  correct  exponents  of  its  spirit 
if  Spenser  and  other  poets  have  given  us  its  characteristics 
correctly,  it  does  not  seeem  possible  that  it  is  wholly  from 
either  source.  Its  internal  constitution  and  general  spirii 
are  not  in  accordance  with  what  we  know  to  have  beer 
the  character  of  either  of  the  races. 

The  Germans  and  other  northern  nations  reverenced 
woman,  they  regarded  her  not  as  she  was  regarded  by 
southern  and  eastern  nations,  a  mere  appendage,  a  mattei 
of  passion  ;  but  as  something  divine.  "  Inesse  etiam  sanc- 
tum aliquid  et  providum  putant,"  says  Tacitus  ;  something 
sacred,  prophetic.  No  such  idea  ever  entered  the  mind  ol 
an  Arabian  ;  by  him  she  was  ranked  with  his  horse  and  his 
slaves,  in  kind,  though  not  in  degree,  of  estimation.  To- 
wards her,  he  was,  in  every  sense,  a  tyrant  ;  he  showed  hei 
neither  reverence  or  respect.     Very  different  from  the  feel- 
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ings  of  the  Germans  as  given  by  Tacitus,  were  those  of 
Mohammed  in  regard  to  women,  who  feigned  that  special 
revelations  from  Heaven  permitted  him  to  gratify  his  pas- 
sions with  impunity.  "  I  stood,"  says  he,  •'  at  the  gate  of 
paradise,  and,  lo,  most  of  its  inmates  were  the  poor  ;  I  stood 
at  the  gate  of  hell,  and  behold,  most  of  its  inmates  were  wo- 
men." The  Caliph  Omar,  second  from  the  Prophet,  says 
of  females,  "  consult  them,  and  do  the  contrary  of  what 
they  advise."  " H  a  man  have  no  friend  with  whom  to 
consult,  let  him  consult  his  wife  and  then  perform  the  op- 
posite, and  he  shall  have  success,"  says  an  Imam.  Hence 
it  is  plain  that  the  great  devotion  to  women,  which  so 
strongly  characterizes  Chivalry,  could  not  have  had  an 
Arabic  origin  ;  we  must  seek  for  its  source  elsewhere.  Yet, 
from  their  treatment  of  females  in  other  respects,  there  are 
proofs  that  it  could  not  have  been  wholly  of  Northern 
origin.  Among  the  Germanic  tribes  there  was  no  higher 
virtue  than  female  purity,  than  the  violation  of  which  there 
was  no  greater  crime ;  yet,  if  we  may  credit  the  romances 
of  Chivalry,  nearly  all  their  heroes  were  illegitmate,  and 
scarcely  one  of  their  heroines  retained  her  purity,  than 
whose  loss  there  was  among  the  Germans  no  greater  dis- 
grace. This  feature  of  the  institution  must  have  come 
from  the  South,  where,  by  the  Koran,  and  the  practice  of 
the  Prophet,  polygamy  was  allowed,  and  where  female  in- 
nocence was  a  matter  of  bargain  and  sale,  and  was  guarded 
only  by  the  jealousy  of  power.  Another  feature,  the  treat- 
ment of  their  captives,  betrays  the  same  origin  ;  the  prisoner 
of  war  was  the  slave  of  the  victor,  strongly  contrasting  with 
the  haughty  generosity  of  the  Goth.  Chivalry,  then,  we 
must  regard  as  the  effect  of  a  combination  of  the  peculiar 
traits  of  two  distinct  nations  ;  both  were  warlike,  but  the 
Arab  was  the  wanderer  ;  both  esteemed  women  ; — one  as 
an  object  of  pure  devotion — the  other  of  passion  ; — one  to 
worship — the  other  to  despoil. 

The  influence  of  Arabia  on  modern  literature  is  not  sus- 
ceptible of  an  exact  calculation,  although,  from  the  effect 
we  have  seen  produced  on  manners,  we  must  conclude  it  to 
have  been  great.  Learned  men  are  not  agreed  as  to  many 
of  the  facts  which  have  a  bearing  on  this  question.  Many 
of  them  seem  to  disregard  the  fact  that  the  Moors  along  a 
thousand  miles  of  frontier  held  intimate  intercourse  at  times 
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with  the  Southern  nations  of  Europe  ;  they  are  too  ultra 
either  the  Scandinavians  or  Arabs  did  all  ;  they  do  nc 
seem  to  suppose  that  each  might  modify  the  other. 

Nothing  is  more  natural  than  the  supposition  that  th 
first  literary  impulse  was  received  from  Spain,  where  was 
nation  of  writers.  Their  marvellous  tales,  of  which  w 
have  a  specimen  in  the  ';  Thousand  and  one  Nights,"  s 
highly  interesting,  so  adorned  by  the  most  brilliant  an 
striking  imagery,  could  not  but  captivate  the  hearts  of  the: 
ruder  neighbors.  But.  this  oriental  spirit  in  its  first  appeal 
ance  in  France  and  England  was  much  modified  by  th 
character  of  those  nations.  The  heroes  of  Brittany  an 
France,  with  whom  the  Moors  contended,  were  those  onl 
the  memory  of  whose  exploits  these  nations  cared  to  retail 
or  whose  praises  they  cared  to  hear. 

Prince  Arthur  and  Charlemagne  were  the  heroes  of  th 
early  romances,  whose  history  with  that  of  their  Knighi 
and  Paladins  forms  the  basis  of  all  the  early  fictions. 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  Moorish  were  uncelebrate( 
but  that  the  opposing  nations  chose  to  retain  only  thz 
which  might  most  flatter  their  national  vanity,  or  inflam 
their  military  ardor.  Although  it  may  not  be  admiftec 
that,  as  is  alleged  by  some,  they  are  the  work  of  a  Spanis 
author,  there  is  internal  evidence  sufficient  to  establis 
their  Moorish  origin.  In  every  part  of  them  is  displaye 
that  wild  exuberance  of  fancy,  that  prodigality  of  imager 
and  illustration,  that  wonderful  abundance  of  the  marve 
lous  and  improbable,  which  is  so  striking  in  every  thin 
oriental.  The  machinery  of  these,  and  all  the  fiction  < 
Europe  for  several  centuries  after,  is  the  same  we  still  fin 
in  all  which  we  have  from  the  Arabic,  and  shows  that  a 
those  which  are  regarded  as  the  foundation  of  modern  lite 
rature  are  from  an  eastern  mint.  This  Arabic  influence 
most  perceptible  in  Italy,  France  and  Spain.  It  may  t 
distinctly  seen  in  all  the  English  romances  which  succeede 
Prince  Arthur,  in  the  Gesta  Romanorum,  the  great  store 
house  of  materials  for  all  succeding  writers  of  fiction  an 
poetry,  in  Chaucer  and  Spenser,  whose  machinery  is  a 
from  the  East,  who  merely  relate  eastern  fables  ;  and,  i 
fine,  is  visible  in  all  the  early  English  writers.  It  is  lei 
however  in  English  literature,  than  in  any  of  those  abov 
mentioned.     From   their  descent  and  intimate  connexio 
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with  the  Northern  nations,  the  English  have  more  of  their 
peculiar  introvertive  intellect  than  any  of  the  nations  which 
speak  a  language  formed  from  the  Latin.  Their  literature 
contains  more  of  the  northern  legend  than  any  other. 

In  Italy,  the  Decameron  of  Bocaccio,  the  Divina  Comme- 
dia  of  Dante,  the  Jerusalemme  Liberata  of  Tasso,  the  works 
of  Ariosto  and  all  their  early  poets  and  fablers,  are  in  their 
main  features  oriental  ;  in  fact  in  every  thing  beyond  their 
individuality.  These  are  the  basis,  and  nearly  all,  of  Italian 
literature.  In  France,  the  Troubadours  are  but  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Spanish  story  tellers,  and  on  them  rests 
the  whole  basis  of  the  French  literature.  The  Improvisa- 
tors of  Spain,  France,  and  Italy,  wandering  from  castle  to 
castle  and  from  court  to  court  ;  rehearsing,  at  the  feast  of 
the  brave  and  in  the  chamber  of  the  fair  the  praises  of  beau- 
ty and  valor,  the  heroism  of  the  tilt  and  tourney,  and  ex- 
tolling the  gallantry  of  Knight-hood,  formed  the  character 
and  taste  of  the  natives  to  which  they  belonged. 

The  Crusades  too,  those  outlets  of  fanaticism  and  bigot- 
ry, brought  upon  Europe  a  renewal  of  Arabic  influence. 
Even  now  does  Arabia  exert  a  direct  influence  upon  us. 
The  "  Thousand,  and  One  Nights"  so  eagerly  read  by  us  in 
childhood,  and  other  tales,  which,  translated  from  the  Ara- 
bic, form  only  a  small  portion  of  those  still  lying  in  the  un- 
disturbed libraries  of  Spain  ;  charming  the  fancy  by  their 
brilliancy,  and  enchanting  as  by  their  images  of  beaut y, 
exert  an  unknown  power  upon  us. 

In  our  own  literature,  we  see  their  effect  in  the  allegories 
of  Addison  and  Johnson  ;  in  the  German,  they  have  been 
reenlivened  by  the  muse  of  Wieland.  Who  can  ever  efface 
from  his  own  mind  the  impression  obtained  from  their  pe- 
rusal in  youth?  We  gave  ourselves  up  to  their  delusions 
and  enchantments,  which,  more  powerful  than  the  ring  of 
Solomon,  will  hold  us  bound  forever. 

We  may  seek  for  instruction  in  Plato;  the  history  of  Greece 
and  Rome  may  afford  us  illustrious  examples  of  patriotism 
and  self  devotion  ;  we  may  study  Homer  and  Demosthenes 
till  they  become  familiar  to  us  as  household  words  ;  we  may 
familiarize  ourselves-with  whatever  is  profound  or  beautiful 
in  ancient  or  modern  literature  :  yet,  when  we  would  fill  our 
minds  with  scenes  of  the  most  glowing  beauty  and  enchanting 
magnificence,  we  go  for  it  to  the  Fairy  tales  of  Arabia. 

22 
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Shy.      Three  thousand  ducats, — well. 

Bass.     Ay,  sir,  for  three  months. 

Shy.       For  three  months, — well. 

JBuss.     For  the  which,  as  I  told  you,  Antonio  shall  be  bound. 

Shy.       Antonio  shall  become  bound, — well. 

Bass.     May  you  stead  me  ?   will  you  pleasure  me  ? 

Shall  I  know  your  answer  ? 
Shy.      Three  thousand  ducats,  for  three  months,  and 

Antonio  bound. 

Shakspeare  has  not  failed  in  his  delineation.  Here,  as  in 
all  other  characters,  he  is  true  to  life.  That  mighty  genius, 
which  seized  upon  every  trait  and  characteristic  of  Human 
Nature,  by  intuitive  perception. — here  displays  itself  in  its 
truest  colors. 

The  Jew  is  marked.  Over  the  wide  world  he  is  known. 
Standing  alone,  as  he  does,  and  isolated  from  the  rest  of 
mankind,  every  one  has  a  laugh  at  his  expense,  a  gibe  at  his 
misfortunes.     We  feel  contempt,  but  no  pity. 

In  judging  the  character  of  the  Jews  as  a  class,  we  are 
too  apt  not  to  discriminate  between  the  effects  produced 
and  the  cause  producing.  We  look  upon  them  as  a  "  mon- 
strous tuberosity,"  assigned  to  no  particular  spot,  placed 
here  to  act  no  particular  part  in  the  drama  of  life,  but 
merely  as  a  sort  of  accident,  produced  by  no  natural  causes, 
like  an  excressence  upon  a  man's  body,  neither  for  ornament 
or  use. 

We  give  them  no  place  in  our  thoughts,  but  our  feelings, 
our  prejudices  are  excited  against  them.  Hatred,  here,  is 
not  guided  by  reflection  ;  receives  no  direction,  no  soften- 
ing by  charity  or  sympathy.  Their  misfortunes  and  their 
crimes,  wrongs  received  and  wrongs  committed,  are  alike 
their  condemnation.  Laid,  as  it  were,  upon  a  Procrustes, 
bed,  they  are  tortured  to  a  given  amount  of  hatred,  accord- 
ing as  the  feelings,  habits  and  customs  of  each  age  may 
dictate.  We  prey  upon  them  like  worms,  "  but  not  for 
love."  Strange  !  How  Strange  !  The  great  characteristic 
of  the  Jews,  is  their  love  of  usury.  But  in  the  character 
of  Shylock,  this  is  made  subservient  to  another  and  fiercer 
passion  ;  and  for  this  reason  we  do  not  think  Shylock  so 
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truly  and  so  fully  an  archetype  of  his  race,  as  has  often  been 
declared.  No  character,  perhaps,  throughout  Shakspere,  is 
drawn  with  more  spirit  and  energy.  We  see  the  being,  the 
Poet  would  paint.  He  stands  before  us  bodily  ;  with  his 
tall,  lank  form ;  grim,  haggard,  vindictive  countenance; 
deep  set,  bloody  eyes  ;  eager,  grasping,  starting  at  every 
sound,  fearful  of  every  look,  burning  with  red  hot  hate, 
which  breaks  out  in  bitter,  heart  searching  words  of  scorn, 
that  cannot  be  repressed:  the  very  personification  of  re- 
venge and  avarice. 

His  speech  to  Antonio  is  an  inimitable  piece  of  sarcasm. 


Monies  is  vonr  suit. 


What  should  I  say  to  you  ?  Should  I  not  say, 

'Hath  a  dog  money  ?  is  it  possible 

A  cur  can  lend  three  thousand  ducats  ?'  or 

Shall  I  bend  low,  and  in  a  bondman's  key, 

With  'bated  breath,  and  whispering  humbleness. 

Say  this, — 

'  Fair  sir,  you  spit  on  me  on  Wednesday  last  ; 

You  spurn'd  me  such  a  day  ;  another  time 

You  call'd  me — dog  ;  and  for  these  courtesies 

I'll  lend  you  thus  much  monies.' 

The  harsh  and  cruei  answer  of  Antonio  fills  him  with 
fear,  lest  he  should  have  passed  the  bounds  of  prudence, 
and,  by  saying  too  much,  have  lost  the  opportunity  of  re- 
venge, and  he  exclaims  ; 

Why,  look  you,  how  you  storm  ! 

I  would  be  friends  with  you,  and  have  your  love. 

His  hypocrisy  he  shows  in  persuading  Bassario  to  sign 
the  "  mercy  bond." 

Pray  you,  tell  me  this  ; 


If  he  should  break  his  day,  what  should  I  gain 

By  the  exaction  of  the  forfeiture  ? 

A  pound  of  man's  flesh,  taken  from  a  man, 

Is  not  so  estimable,  profitable  neither, 

As  flesh  of  muttons,  beefs,  or  goats." 

And  yet  when  the  day  came,  Antonio's  argosies  still 
abroad,  and  the  bond  unpaid,  his  vindictive,  spirit  bursts 
forth,  and  knows  no  bounds  to  its  exultation.  Mercy,  he 
has  none.  It  is  as  if  a  "lightning  blast  had  dried  it  up." 
All  that  is  fierce  and  hateful  in  man's  nature,  seems  con- 
centrated within  the  limits  of  his  own  sonl.     Talk  to  the 
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winds  and  waves;  bid  the  roaring  whirlwind  stay  its 
course  ;  aye,  with  plaintive  wail,  beg  all  the  elements  in 
they  fury  ;  but  ask  not,  hope  not,  that  in  the  breast  of  Shy- 
lock,  there  can  be  found  one  last,  lingering  token  of  hu- 
manity. 

Thou  call'dst  me  dog,  before  thou  had'st  a  cause  : 
But,  since  I  am  a  dog,  beware  my  fangs. 

Sad  to  contemplate  Human  Nature  !  Man,  "  thou  pendu- 
lum 'twixt  a  smile  and  tear,"  What  are  thy  ways  !  Whence 
thy  goings  and  thy  comings  !  Can'st  tell,  Philosopher, 
Poet,  Priest  ?  Or,  are  thy  lips  too  silent  ?  Learning  !  In- 
spiration !  Revelation  !  In  vain  !  In  vaiu,  we  call.  Hid- 
den, are  they  ;  locked  up  from  mortal  view  !  We  know 
there  is  a  God  above  us,  around  us,  beneath  ns,  within  us. 
Aye,  a  Devil  too  !  (t  Wide  as  the  Sun's  range  is  his  Em- 
pire ;  wider  than  old  Rome's  in  its  palmiest  era.  In  frozen 
Muscovey,  in  hot  Calabria,  east,  west,  wheresoever  the  sky 
overreaches  civilized  man,"  there  has  trod  his  iron  foot. 
But  O  !  let  us  not  believe,  that  in  the  heart  of  man.  there 
is  no  green,  sunny  spot  ;  not  even  in  the  basest.  Dried, 
withered  all  may  seem,  but  yet  not  so.  Within  all  there  is 
a  speck,  dimly  glimmering,  of  the  True.  Latent,  but  yet 
nascent.  Perhaps,  alas  !  never  in  this  life  to  do  more  than 
glimmer,  but,  assuredly,  to  burst  forth  in  some  future  time. 
So,  indeed,  with  Shylock.  He  is  the  thing  that  he  is  made 
to  be.  Society  has  warred  against  him — handed  him  the 
cup  of  bitterness  and  gall,  and  he  has  drunk,  nay,  been 
forced  to  drink,  and  "  with  a  patient  shrug  ;  for  sufferance 
is  the  badge  of  all  his  tribe."  He  has  within  him  the  ele- 
ments of  a  man.  There  is  a  noble  dignity  in  all  his  fierce- 
ness, a  sublimity  in  all  his  rage.  It  struggles  forth  from 
the  dim,  hazy  curtain  of  his  soul.  When  Antonio  enters, 
the  Jew  thus  speaks  aside. 

How  like  a  fawning  Publican  he  looks  ! 
1  hate  him  for  he  is  a  Christian : 

for  that,  in  low  simplicity, 

He  lends  out  money  gratis- 


But  more,  I  hate  him,  For  he  hates  our  sacred  nation. 

A  higher,  loftier  feeling,  here  bursts  forth,  than  personal 
revenge.     Patriotism,  the  love  of  Country,  is  not  yet   put 
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out,  but  burns  amid  the  black,  smouldering  ashes,  and 
dead  firebrands  of  his  spirit's  sufferings. 

It  may  be  remarked,  too,  that  Shylock,  in  all  the  general 
points  of  his  argument,  possesses  the  advantage  ;  demand- 
ing the  payment  of  the  forfeiture,  and  justifying  his  own 
conduct,  by  a  familiar  reference  to  the  injustice  of  the  Vene- 
tians ;  an  argument  which  none  can  answer. 

There  ar^,  too,  amiable  traits,  in  the  character  of  Shy- 
lock. 

We  have  considered  the  dark  side,  and  it  will  not  be  un- 
profitable to  turn  for  a  moment,  and  search  into  that  heart 
of  his,  and  display  those  hidden,  mystic  keys,  which,  amid 
the  strife  and  fury  of  all  the  passions,  sometimes  give  forth 
tones  of  melody  and  music. 

Natural  affection  for  his  daughter  had  not  yet  been  ex- 
tinguished ;  through  all,  in  suffering  and  condemnation,  he 
still  cherished  her :  and  although  Shakspere  gives  no  mark- 
ed proofs  of  his  affection,  we  can  infer  it  from  his  actions 
and  his  words.  When  Tubal  returns  from  his  search,  the 
first  question  of  Shylock  is,  not,  Where  are  my  monies  ? 
Hast  thou  found  Antonio?  But,  "Hast  thou  found  my 
daughter  ?"  True  his  mind  instantly,  recurs  to  his  cherish- 
ed ducats,  and  he  breaks  out  in  rage  against  his  Jessica. 
But  this  one  touch  of  nature  shows  us  plainly,  that,  though 
to  common  eyes,  he  seems  a  very  fiend,  there  was  within 
him  left  something  of  heaven's  brightness.  But  there  is 
yet  a  deeper,  more  exquisite  example.  Tubal  informs  him, 
that  in  his  search,  he  saw  a  ring,  which  Jessica  had  parted 
with  for  a  monkey.  Shylock  in  his  energy  exclaims,  "Out 
upon  her !  thou  torturest  me  Tubal  :  it  was  my  terquoise  ; 
I  had  it  of  Leah,  when  I  was  a  bachelor :  I  would  not  have 
given  it  for  a  wilderness  of  monkies."  We  may  well  sup- 
pose that,  at  that  moment,  there  rushed  back,  even  into  his 
heart,  a  thousand  tender  memories  ;  of  youthful  days,  of 
joyous  sports  ;  of  her  he  loved  in  youth  when  "  existence 
was  all  a  feeling,  not  yet  shaped  into  a  thought  ;"  when 
his  heart  was  yet  unscathed,  and  he  knew  not  the  tortures 
of  the  world,  the  piercing  shafts  of  malice,  or  the  unmitiga- 
ted hatred  of  brother  towards  his  brother.  For  he,  too, 
was  once  a  child  ;  all  trustfulness  and  joy.  His  heart  was 
once  as  pure  and  free  as  the  liquid  wave  that  plays  upon 
the  beach,  or  the  star  that  "  hangs  out  her  lamp  in  heaven." 
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Slowly,  painfully,  he  grew  up  ,  nurtured,  as  it  were,  in  a 
burning  fire  oven.  O!  when  thou  seest  one  like  him,  turn 
not  aside  in  scorn,  but  bend  thy  thoughts  within,  upon 
thine  own  heart  and  ask  thyself,  "  Is  not  this  my  brother  r" 

M. 
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From  the  German    of    Tieck. 

It  was  a  fine  Spring  morning,  when  Ludwig  Wandel 
started  for  a  village,  a  few  miles  distant,  to  visit  a  sick 
friend.  The  latter  had  written  him  that  he  lay  dangerous- 
ly ill,  and  that  he  wished  to  see  him  immediately. 

The  light  green  foliage  glittered  in  the  bright  sunshine ; 
the  birds  warbled  and  darted  here  and  there  ;  the  joyful 
lark  sang  above  the  light  passing  clouds  !  Fragrance  came 
from  the  fresh  meadows,  and  all  the  large  trees  of  the  gar- 
den were  covered  with  white  blossoms. 

Ludwig's  intoxicated  eyes  rolled  around  upon  all  these 
objects  ;  his  soul  would  expand,  but  then  he  thought  of  his 
sick  friend  and  wept  in  silent  grief;  nature  had  in  vain 
decked  herself  so  bright  and  shining,  he  saw  in  his  fancy 
only  the  sick  bed  of  his  suffering  brother. 

As  the  song  sounded  from  every  twig,  he  said :  the 
notes  of  the  birds  mingle  pleasantly  with  the  rustling  of  the 
leaves,  but  I  hear  at  a  distance  still  the  sighs  of  the  sick, 
through  the  sweet  concert. 

Then  came  a  group  of  peasants  in  their  holiday  suits, 
from  the  village  ;  all  greeted  him  friendly  and  told  him 
that  with  joyful  hearts  they  were  going  to  a  wedding,  and 
that  labor  for  to-day  must  rest  and  give  way  to  the  festivity. 
He  listened  and  still  far  off  sounded  their  jubilee  ;  the  songs 
which  they  sung,  were  echoed  back,  but  he  became  still 
more  sad.  He  seated  himself  in  the  wood  on  a  fallen  tree, 
drew  the  already  oft-read  letter  from  his  pocket  and  read  it 
again. 

Much  beloved  Friend,  — I  know  not  why  you  have  so 
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completely  forgotten  me,  that  I  have  received  no  news  from 
you.  I  do  not  wonder  that  people  forsake  me,  but  I  am  sin- 
cerely grieved  that  you  too  trouble  yourself  not  at  all  about 
me.  I  am  dangerously  sick,  a  fever  has  taken  away  all 
my  strength  ;  if  you  delay  yet  longer  to  come  to  me,  I 
cannot  promise  you  that  you  will  ever  see  me  again.  All 
nature  revives,  and  feels  fresh  and  vigorous,  I  only  sink 
back  weary ;  the  new  heat  refreshes  me  not.  I  see  not 
the  green  fields,  only  the  tree  which  is  before  my  window, 
rustles  and  sings,  in  my  imagination,  loud  death  songs. 
My  breast  is  narrow,  I  breathe  with  difficulty,  and  it  often 
seems  to  me  as  if  the  walls  of  my  chamber  were  approach- 
ing nearer  to  crush  me.  The  rest  of  you  in  the  world  en- 
joy the  fairest  season  of  life  ;  and  I  must  languish  in  a  sick 
room.  I  would  gladly  surrender  the  spring,  if  I  could  once 
again  see  your  dear  face  ;  but  you  well  folks  never  think 
seriously  how  much  more  dear,  when  one  is  sick,  is  the 
visit  of  a  friend  to  us  while  in  helplessness ;  you  know  not 
how  to  prize  the  precious  moments  of  comfort,  because  the 
whole  world  surrounds  you  with  warmer  and  more  cordial 
friendship.  Ah,  if  you  knew  frightful  death  and  yet  more 
frightful  sickness  as  I,  O,  Ludwig,how  would  you  then  hasten 
to  see  this  weak  form  again,  which  you  once  called  your 
friend,  and  which  hereafter  will  be  so  cruelly  dashed  to 
pieces.  If  I  were  well,  I  would  hasten  to  you  and  imag- 
ine that  you  were  at  this  moment  lying  sick.  If  I  should 
|    not  see  you  again,  farewell ! 

What  strange  impressions  did  the   sorrow   of  this  letter 

[    make  on  Ludwig's  heart,  in  the  joyful  nature  which  shone 

f   so  gloriously  spread  forth  before  his  eyes.     He   wept,  and 

;    leaned  his  head  upon  his  hand.     "  Rejoice  ye  inhabitants 

of  the  grove,  "  thought  he,  "  for  you  know  not  complaint, 

i    you  lead  a  light  poetic  life  and  for  that  are  your  swift  wings 

i    lent ;  O  how  happy  are  you  that  you  need  not  mourn ! 

I    The  warm  summer  calls  you,  and  you  desire  nothing  more, 

f    you  go  to  meet  it,  and  when  the  winter  comes,  you  disap- 

j    pear.     O  light  feathered  joyful  dwellers  of  the  grove  !  how 

I    I  envy  you  !     Wherefore  are  so  many  sad  cares  laid  in  the 

I    heart  of  poor  man  ?     Wherefore  can  he  not  love  without 

buying  his  love  with  sorrow  ?     With  misery  his  joy  ?     Life 

murmurs  away  like  a  fleeting  stream  beneath  our  feet  and 

quenches  not  our  thirst,  our  hot  desire. 
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He  lost  himself  still  more  in  thought,  then  arose  and 
went  on  through  the  thick  wood.  If  I  could  help  him, 
said  he  ;  if  Nature  would  offer  some  menus  to  save  him  : 
but  1  have  nothing  but  the  feeling  of  my  weakness,  and 
sorrow  at  the  loss  of  my  friend.  In  my  childhood  I  be- 
lieved in  magic,  and  in  supernatural  assistance.  O  would  I 
could  hope  from  it  now  as  I  did  then. 

He  quickened  his  steps,  and  involuntarily  all  the  recol- 
lections of  his  earliest  childhood  came  back  to  him  :  he  fol- 
lowed the  pleasant  forms  which  beckoned  him  en,  and  was 
soon  entangled  in  a  labyrinth,  so  that  he  did  not  notice 
the  objects  which  surrounded  him.  He  had  forgotten  that 
it  was  spring,  that  his  friend  was  sick  ;  he  listened  to  the 
wonderful  melodies,  which  sounded  to  him  as  from  distant 
shores;  the  strangest  accompanied  the  most  common;  his 
whole  soul  was  changed.  From  the  back  ground  of  mem- 
ory, from  the  deep  abysses  of  forgetfulness  would  all  the 
forms  pass  by  which  had  once  delighted  or  pained  him  ; 
disturbed  were  all  the  unknown  phantoms  that  flit  about 
without  form,  and  often  with  empty  buzzings  surround  our 
head.  Puppets,  child's  sports  and  ghosts  danced  before  him 
and  wholly  covered  the  green  turf,  so  that  he  could  see  no 
flowers  at  his  feet.  First  love  surrounded  him  with  her 
dawning  morning  light  and  let  glittering  rainbows  fall  on 
the  meadow  ;  first  sorrow  passed  by  and  threatened  to  re- 
turn in  the  same  form  at  the  end  of  life.  Ludwig  sought 
to  retain  all  these  changing  feelings  and  in  these  magic  joys 
to  be  conscious  of  himself,  but  in  vain  ;  like  mysterious 
books  with  various  grotesque  figures  which  quickly  open 
for  an  instant  and  then  suddenly  are  closed  again  ;  so  varia- 
ble, so  fleeting  they  all  passed  by  his  soul. 

The  wood  opened,  and  on  one  side  lay  in  the  open  fields 
some  old  ruins  surrounded  with  watchtowers  and  walls. 
Ludwig  wondered  that  in  his  dreaming  he  had  so  quickly  giv- 
en up  his  journey.  He  emerged  from  his  sadness  as  he  issued 
from  the  shadows  of  the  wood  ;  for  often  are  the  pictures  in 
us  only  reflections  of  external  objects.  Now  rose  like  the 
morning  sun  in  him  the  recollection  how  he  first  had  learnt 
to  know  the  pleasures  of  poetry,  how  he  for  the  first  time 
understood  the  sweet  harmony  which  many  a  man's  ear 
never  perceived. 

How  incomprehensibly,  said  he  to  himself,  did  that  then 
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fly  to  mc  that  seemed  forever  separated  from  me  by  a  great 
chasm ;  the  most  unknown  conceptions  in  me  took  form 
and  outline,  and  light  beamed  from  them  in  which  I  saw  a 
thousand  indistinct  forms,  which  I,  till  now,  had  never  ob- 
served. So  was  that  named  to  me,  which  I  had  ever 
wished  to  express  ;  I  received  the  fairest  treasures  of  earth, 
which  my  desire  had  sought  in  vain  ;  and  how  have  I  to 
thank  thee  for  all,  since  then,  thou  godlike  power  of  fanta- 
sy and  poetry !  How  hast  thou  made  my  course  of  life, 
which  first  appeared  so  confused  !  Ever,  new  sources  of 
joy  and  fortune,  hast  thou  discovered  to  me,  so  that  now, 
where  does  a  barren  waste  stretch  out  before  me  ;  all  the 
streams  of  sweet  pleasurable  ecstacy  have  taken  their  course 
through  my  earthly  heart.  I  am  become  drunken  and  have 
learnt  to  know  the  heavenly.  The  sun  went  down,  and 
Ludwig  wondered  that  it  should  be  already  evening ;  he 
felt  no  weariness,  he  was  still  far  from  his  journey's  end, 
which  he  had  wished  to  reach,  before  night.  He  stood  still, 
and  understood  not  how  it  happened  that  the  purple  even- 
ing already  stretched  out.  over  the  clouds  ;  that  so  great 
shadows  fell  and  the  nightingale  began  her  plaintive  cry  from 
the  thick  bushes.  He  looked  about  him  ;  the  ruins  lay  far 
back  wholly  covered  with  red  light,  and  he  was  now  doubt- 
ful whether  he  had  not  left  the  direct  and  well-known  road. 
Now  occurred  to  him  an  image  of  his  early  childhood 
that  never  before  had  returned  to  his  soul ;  a  fearful  female 
form,  which  stole  through  the  lonely  plain  without  looking 
behind  her,  and  whom  he  must  follow  against  his  will, 
who  led  him  into  an  unknown  region,  and  whose  power 
he  could  not  resist.  A  light  shudder  stole  over  him,  and 
yet  it  was  impossible,  distinctly,  to  recollect  this  figure,  or 
to  bring  back  his  spirit  to  that  condition,  in  which  this  form 
first  overcame  him.  He  strove  to  abstract  all  these  strange 
feelings,  when  he  looked  by  chance  somewhat  closer  about 
him,  and  found  himself  actually  in  a  place  which  he  till 
then,  often  as  he  had  travelled  this  road,  had  never  seen. 
"Am  I  bewitched,"  said  he,  "or  have  my  dreams  and 
fantasies  made  me  crazy  ?  Is  it  the  wonderful  effect  of 
solitude,  that  I  do  not  recognise  myself;  or  do  spirits  hover 
about  me  who  hold  my  senses  prisoner  ?  Truly  if  I  do  not 
save  myself,  I  must  expect  that  female  form  here,  that  in 
my  childhood,  flitted  before  me  in  all  solitary  places." 

23 
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He  sought  to  drive  away  all  fantasies  from  him,  in  order 
to  find  the  right  way  again  ;  but  his  recollection  became 
still  more  confused,  the  flowers  at  his  feet  became  larger, 
the  evening  red  became  still  more  glowing,  and  more  won- 
derful clouds  hung  low  down  to  the  earth,  like  curtains  of 
an  unusual  spectacle,  which  would  soon  open.  There 
arose  a  hum  in  the  tall  grass,  and  the  stalks  nodded  to  each 
other,  conversing,  and  a  light  warm  spring  shower  plashed 
down  among  them,  as  if  it  would  awaken  all  the  slumbering 
harmonies,  in  the  groves,  in  the  thickets  and  in  the  flowers. 
Now  all  things  gave  forth  sounds;  a  thousand  pleasant  voices 
talked  together,  songs  interlocked  with  songs,  sounds  wound 
themselves  about  sounds,  and  in  the  sinking  evening  red, 
numbers  of  blue  butterflies  flew  round,  whose  broad  wings 
glitcered  in  the  light.  Ludwig  believed  himself  in  a  dream, 
when  suddenly,  the  heavy  dark  red  clouds  rose  again,  and  a 
wide,  inconceivably  wide,  prospect  opened.  In  the  sun- 
shine, a  splendid  plain  lay  and  glittered  with  fresh  trees, 
and  dewy  bushes.  In  the  midst,  a  palace  shone  with  a 
thousand  colors,  as  if  only  composed  of  changeable  rain- 
bows, gold  and  precious  stones;  a  river  passing  by,  threw 
sportively  back  the  manifold  glitter,  and  a  soft  ruddy  light 
surrounded  the  enchanted  castle.  Strange  unusual  birds 
flew  about  and  sported  together  with  their  red  and  green 
wings,  great  nightingales  sang  in  louder  tones,  through  the 
echoing  nature  ;  flames  shot  through  the  green  grass,  and 
flitted  now  here,  now  there,  and  encircled  the  castle.  Lud- 
wig approached,  and  heard  sweet  voices  sing  the  following  : 

Traveller  up  hither, 
O,  list  to  our  lay  ! 
In  our  bright  magic  palace, 
We  pray  thee  to  stay  ; 
Hast  thou  e'er  known  desire 
For  joys  far  away  ? 
O  turn  thee  from  grief 
To  the  land  of  the  fay. 

Without  reflecting,  Ludwig  stepped  now  on  the  glitter- 
ing threshold,  and  hesitated,  only  for  a  moment,  to  set  his 
foot  on  the  shining  stone ;  then  he  went  in.  The  doors 
closed  behind  him. 

Hither !  hither  !  called  unseen  voices,  as  from  the  inner 
palace,  and  he  followed  the  sound  with  loud  beating  heart. 
All  his  cares,  all  his  former  recollections,  were  cast  off;  his 
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thoughts  echoed  the  songs  which  surrounded  him ;  all  de- 
sire was  quieted,  all  known,  and  unknown  wishes  were  in 
him  calmed.  The  calls  became  so  lond,  that  the  whole 
building  rang,  still  he  could  not  find  them,  although  he  had 
long  ago  thought  that  he  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  palace. 

A  red  cheeked  boy  met  him,  at  last,  and  greeted  the 
strange  guest  ;  he  led  him  through  splendid  rooms,  full  of 
light  and  song,  and  came  at  last,  with  him  into  the  garden, 
where,  Ludwig,  he  said,  was  expected.  He  followed  his 
guide  in  astonishment,  and  the  sweetest  perfume  of  a  thous- 
and flowers  welled  forth  to  meet  him.  Great  shaded  walks 
received  him  ;  Ludwig's  giddy  sight  could  hardly  reach  the 
top  of  the  tall  old  trees;  on  the  twigs,  sat  various  colored 
birds,  children  played  on  guitars  in  the  branches,  and  they 
and  the  birds  sang  to  their  music.  Fountains  rose,  in 
which  the  pure  morning  red  seemed  to  play ;  the  flowers 
were  high  as  bushes,  and  let  the  wanderer  pass  beneath 
them.  He  had  hitherto  known  no  such  holy  feelings  as 
now  inflamed  him  ;  no  such  pure  heavenly  joy  had  mani- 
fested itself  to  him  before  ;  he  was  too  happy. 

Clear  bells  sounded  through  the  groves,  and  all  the  tree 
tops  bowed  themselves,  the  birds  were  silent,  as  were  the 
children  with  their  guitars,  the  rosebuds  unfolded,  and  the 
boy  now  brought  the  stranger  into  a  brilliant  company. 

On  a  fair  seat  of  turf  sat  noble  ladies,  who  were  earnest- 
ly conversing.  They  were  larger  than  ordinary  mortals, 
and  in  their  unearthly  beauty  there  was  something  terrible, 
that  struck  every  heart  with  fear.  Ludwig  dared  not  in- 
terrupt their  conversation  ;  it  seemed  to  him,  as  if  he  was 
transferred  among  the  Homeric  Gods ;  as  if  no  mention 
should  be  made  of  thoughts,  with  which  mortals  are  enter- 
tained. Little  droll  spirits  stood  around  as  servants,  and 
waited  attentively  the  first  signal,  to  leave  their  post ;  they 
regarded  attentively  the  stranger,  and  then  eyed  each  other 
with  roguish  meaning  glances.  The  ladies  ceased  speak- 
ing, and  beckoned  Ludwig  to  them,  who  had  till  now  stood 
embarrassed;  he  drew  near  trembling. 

Be  not  afraid,  said  the  fairest  of  them,  you  are  welcome 
here  to  us,  and  we  have  been  long  expecting  you  ;  you 
have  always  wished  yourself  in  our  abode,  are  you  now 
contented  ? 

O  how  unspeakably  happy  am  I !  cried  Ludwig,  all  my 
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wildest  dreams  are  realized,  my  boldest  wishes  are  present- 
ed to  me,  yes  I  am,  I  live  in  them.  How  it  has  happened, 
I  cannot  understand,  but  enough  that  it  is  so ;  wherefore 
should  I  bring  a  new  complaint  against  this  mystery,  when 
my  former  lamentations  are  hardly  ended? 

"  Is  this  life,"  asked  the  lady,  "very  different  from  your 
former  ?" 

"  Of  my  former  life,"  said  Lndwig,  "I  can  hardly  re- 
member. Is  this  present  golden  existence  mine  ?  After 
which  all  my  thoughts,  all  my  feelings  so  ardently  strove, 
after  which  Hew  all  my  desires;  which  I  wished  to  possess 
with  my  fancy,  and  gain  in  my  secret  ideas  j  but  always 
the  image  was  strange,  as  if  enveloped  in  a  cloud.  And 
have  I  now  at  last  succeeded  ?  Have  I  obtained  this  new 
existence,  and  does  it  hold  me  now  encircled  ? — O  pardon 
me,  I  know  not,  in  the  intoxication,  what  I  say,  I  should 
indeed,  weigh  more  carefully  my  words,  in  such  a  com- 
pany." 

The  lady  made  a  sign,  and  all  the  servants  were  instant- 
ly busy  ;  there  was  a  motion  on  all  the  trees,  and  from  all 
parts,  they  ran  and  came,  and  in  less  than  a  minute,  stood 
a  feast  of  fine  fruit  and  deliciously  perfumed  wines  before 
Ludwig.  He  seated  himself,  and  music  sounded  anew, 
and  around  him  danced,  in  well-ordered  ranks,  youths  and 
maidens,  and  the  ill-shaped  goblins  enlivened  the  dance,  and 
awakened,  with  their  tricks,  loud  laughter.  Ludwig  gave 
heed  to  every  sound,  and  every  gesture  ;  he  felt  himself 
new-born,  since  he  had  been  initiated  into  this  joyful  life. 
Wherefore,  thought  he  to  himself,  are  our  dreams  and 
hopes  so  often  laughed  at,  for  they  are  yet  far  sooner  ful- 
filled, than  we  could  even  presume.  Where  are  the  bounds 
between  truth  and  error,  which  mortals  wish  to  raise  with 
such  daisy  hands  ?  O  !  had  I  in  my  former  life,  still  oftener 
erred,  so  might  I  have  become  perhaps  sooner  ripe  for  this 
happiness. 

The  dance  disappeared,  the  sun  went  down,  the  noble 
ladies  rose,  Ludwig  rose  also,  and  accompanied  them  on 
their  walk,  through  the  silent  garden.  The  nightingale 
complained  with  a  more  suppressed  voice,  and  a  wondrous 
moon  arose.  The  flowers  opened  to  the  silver  rays,  and  all 
the  leaves  were  kindled  by  the  moonlight ;  the  wide  paths 
glowed,  and  threw  strange  green  shadows,  red  clouds  slept 
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in  the  distant  plains  on  the  green  grass,  the  fountains  were 
gilded,  and  played  high  in  the  clear  heaven. 

You  will  wish  to  stop  now,  said  the  fairest  of  the  la- 
dies, and  showed  the  delighted  traveller  a  dark  bower, which 
was  filled  with  fitting  turf  and  soft  pillows.  There  they 
left  him  and  he  remained  alone. 

He  seated  himself,  and  observed  the  magic  twilight 
which  broke  the  thickly  twisted  arbor.  How  wonderful, 
said  he  to  himself,  that  I  am  now  perhaps  asleep  and  dream, 
and  I  sleep  the  second  time,  and  have  a  dream  within  a 
dream,  and  so  on  forever,  and  no  human  power  can  after- 
wards awake  me.  But  faithless  that  I  am,  it  is  the  fair 
reality  which  makes  me  happy,  and  my  former  condition 
has  been  only  a  sad  dream. 

He  laid  himself  down,  the  fragrant  breeze  played  around 
him,  and  little  birds  sung  lullabies.  In  dreams,  it  seemed 
as  if  the  garden  around  was  changed,  the  great  trees  were 
dead,  the  golden  moon  was  fallen  down  out  of  heaven,  and 
had  left  a  gap  behind ;  out  of  the  fountains  bubbled  forth, 
instead  of  jets  of  water,  little  imps,  who  threw  themselves 
one  over  another,  and  assumed  the  strangest  postures ;  in- 
stead of  songs,  sounds  of  sorrow  pierced  the  air,  and  every 
vestige  of  the  happy  abode  had  vanished.  Ludwig  woke 
with  feelings  of  fear,  and  reproached  himself,  that  his  phan- 
toms had  still  the  perverted  custom,  of  the  dwellers  on  the 
earth,  of  wildly  and  strangely  mixing  all  sensible  forms, 
and  reproducing  them  in  dreams. 

A  lovely  morning  dawned,  and  the  ladies  greeted  him 
again.  He  talked  with  them  more  boldly,  and  was  more  in 
the  humor  of  being  happy,  because  the  world  around  him 
did  not  astonish  him  so  much.  He  observed  the  garden 
and  the  palace,  and  satisfied  himself  with  the  splendor  and 
the  wonders  that  he  found  therein.  So  lived  he  many  days 
happily,  and  believed  that  his  fortune  could  never  mount 
higher. 

Sometimes,  it  seemed  as  if  a  cockcrow  sounded  near  at 
hand,  and  then,  the  whole  palace  trembled,  and  his  compan- 
ions turned  pale  ;  it  happened  usually  at  evening,  and  they 
soon  laid  themselves  down  to  sleep.  There  came  indeed  a 
thought  of  the  forgotten  earth  into  the  mind  of  Ludwig, 
then  he  many  a  time  leaned  far  out  of  the  windows  of  the 
shining  palace,  to  hold  fast  the  fleeting  recollections,  and  to 
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find  again  the  highway,  which,  in  his  judgment,  could  not 
be  far  distant.  In  this  frame  of  mind,  he  was  left  alone 
one  afternoon,  and  was  reflecting,  that  it  was  as  impossible 
for  him  clearly  to  remember  the  world,  as  it  would  have 
beeti  formerly,  to  imagine  this  poetic  abode,  when  it  seemed 
as  if  a  posthorn  sounded  in  the  distance,  and  as  if  he  heard 
the  rattling  motion  of  a  coach.  How  strange,  said  he  to 
himself,  does  a  glimpse,  a  light  recollection  of  earth,  now 
fall  among  my  joys  and  make  me  sad.  Do  I  want  anything 
here  ?     Is  my  happiness  yet  incomplete? 

The  ladies  came  back.  What  do  you  wish, asked  they,  con- 
cerned, you  seem  troubled.  You  will  laugh,  answered 
Ludwig,  but  only  grant  me  my  request.  I  had  in  the  other 
life  a  friend,  whom  I  can  hardly  remember,  he  is  sick,  so 
far  as  I  know  ;  restore  him  to  health. 

Your  wish  is  already  granted,  said  they. 

But,  said  Ludwig,  permit  me  to  ask  two  questions. 

Speak. 

Falls  there  no  ray  of  love,  in  this  wonderful  world? 
Goes  no  friendship,  among  these  bowers  ?  I  think  the  dawn 
of  early  love,  would  here  last  forever,  which  in  the  other 
life,  only  too  quickly  is  extinguished,  and  of  which,  men 
afterwards  talk  as  of  a  fable.  For  I  confess  to  you,  I  feel 
for  this  emotion  an  indescribable  desire. 

Do  you  thus  long  for  earth  ? 

By  no  means,  said  Ludwig,  for  in  that  cold  earth,  I  have 
already  longed  for  friendship  and  love,  and  they  came  not 
nearer  to  me.  The  desire  of  this  feeling  had  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  feeling,  and  therefore  I  strove  to  land  here,  so 
as  to  find  all  in  the  fairest  union. 

Fool,  said  the  noble  lady,  you  have  certainly  longed  for 
earth,  and  knew  not  what  you  did  when  you  wished  your- 
self here ;  you  have  exceeded  your  wishes,  and  substituted 
fantasies  for  your  human  feelings. 

But  who  are  you  ?  said  Ludwig  astonished. 

We  are  the  old  fairies,  said  the  other,  of  whom  you  long 
ago  have  heard.  If  you  earnestly  desire  yourself  back  in 
the  earth,  you  can  go  thither.  Our  realm  is  in  full  bloom, 
when  mortals  receive  their  night,  and  their  day  is  our  night. 
Our  kingdom  has  been  of  old,  and  will  yet  long  remain  ;  it 
is  invisible  to  mortals ;  to  you  only,  was  it  granted,  to  be- 
hold us. 
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She  turned,  and  Ludwig  remembered  that  it  was  the  same 
form,  which  had  irresistibly  attracted  him  in  early  youth, 
and  for  whom  he  cherished  secret  fear.  He  followed  her 
now,  and  cried  ;  No  !  I  will  not  return  to  earth  !  I  will  re- 
main here!  —  Did  1  mistrust,  said  he  to  himself,  when  in 
childhood,  this  noble  form  ?  So  may  the  solution  of  many 
a  riddle  yet  lie  in  us,  that  we  are  too  slothful  to  search  for. 

He  went  much  farther,  than  was  his  usual  custom,  so  that 
the  fairy  garden  lay  far  behind  him.  He  stood  among  ro- 
mantic mountains,  where  ivy  wild  and  interlocked,  was 
climbing  up  the  precipices  ;  cliffs  towered  above  cliffs,  and 
fearful ness  and  greatness  seemed  to  lord  it  in  this  realm. 
There  came  a  strange  traveller  to  him,  and  greeted  him 
friendly  and  said  :  It  is  pleasant  to  me  to  see  you  again. 

—  I  know  you  not,  said  Ludwig. 

That  may  indeed  be  true,  answered  the  other,  but  you 
thought  once,  that  you  knew  me  right  well.  I  am  your 
friend  that  has  been  sick. 

Impossible  !    You  are  entirely  unknown  to  me  ! 

Merely  because,  said  the  stranger  you  now  see  me,  for 
the  first  time,  in  my  true  form,  hitherto  you  have  only 
found  youself  again  in  me.  You  therefore  do  right  to  re- 
main here,  for  there  is  no  friendship  here,  nor  is  there  any 
love,  where  all  deception  is  unavailing. 

Ludwig  sat  down  and  wept. 

What  ails  you  ?  asked  the  stranger. 

That  you  should  be  the  friend  of  my  youth,  answered 
Ludwig,  is  not  that  worthy  of  sorrow  ?  O  return  with  me 
to  our  loved,  loved  earth,  where  we  can  rocognise  each  oth- 
er among  the  deceptive  appearances,  and  where  there  is  a 
superstitious  belief  in  friendship.     What  shall  I  do  here? 

What  will  be  the  use  ?  answered  the  stranger.  You 
will  immediately  be  back  again,  the  earth  is  not  beautiful 
enough  for  you,  the  flowers  are  too  small,  the  songs  too 
faint.  The  colors  cannot  work  themselves  so  clear  from 
the  shades,  the  flowers  give  but  little  comfort  and  quickly 
wither,  the  singing  birds  think  of  their  death,  and  sing  with 
moderation  ;  but  here  all  is  immense. 

O  I  will  be  contented,  said  Ludwig,  amid  violent  bursts 
of  tears,  only  come  back  with  me  and  be  my  former  friend, 
let  us  leave  these  wastes,  this  splendid  misery. 

Then  he  opened  his  eyes,  for  some  one  shook  him  vio- 
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lently.     Over  him,  leaned  the  cheerful  but  pale  face  of  his 
sick  friend. — Are  you  dead  there  ?  cried  Ludwig. 

I  have  got  well,  you  wicked  sleeper,  answered  the  other. 
Is  this  the  way  you  visit  your  sick  friends?  Come  with  me, 
my  coach  is  there,  and  it  looks  like  a  storm. 

Ludwig  rose.  He  had  fallen  asleep,  by  the  log,  and  the 
open  letter  of  his  friend  lay  near  him. 

Am  I  actually  again  on  the  earth,  cried  he  joyfully  ; 
actually,  and  is  it  no  new  dream? 

You  shall  not  lose  yourself,  answered  the  sick  man  smi- 
ling, and  both  affectionately  embraced  each  other.  How 
happy  I  am,  said  Ludwig,  that  I  possess  you  again,  that  I 
feel  as  formerly,  and  that  you  are  ?£ell  again. 

1  was  taken  sick  suddenly,  and  even  as  suddenly,  am  I  re- 
covered. I  wished  to  atone  for  the  fear,  which  my  letter 
must  have  caused  you,  and  to  meet  you  ;  half  way  I  found 
you  here  asleep. 

Ah  !  I  do  not  deserve  your  love,  said  Ludwig. 

Why? 

Because  I  even  doubted  your  friendship. 

Yet  only  in  your  sleep. 

It  were  wonderful  enough,  said  Ludwig,  if  there  were  ac- 
tually fairies. 

There  Certainly  are,  answered  the  other,  but  it  is  only 
fabulous  that  they  find  pleasure  in  making  mortals  happy. 
They  suggest  those  wishes  that  we  ourselves  do  not  know, 
those  excessive  pretensions,  those  extravagant  desires  after 
great  good,  in  order  that  we  afterwards,  in  sorrowful  intoxi- 
cation, may  despise  the  fair  earth  with  her  lordly  gifts. 

Ludwig  answered,  by  a  cordial  pressure  of  the  hand. 
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THE  BRIDAL  WREATH, 


i. 

Oh,  where  shall  we  cull  a  bridal  wreath 

For  the  brow  so  young  and  fair, 
For  Earth  is  at  best  a  weary  place, 

And  life  is  full  of  care, 
And  amid  its  smiles,  you  may  ever  trace 

The  lines  of  sadness  there. 

II. 

And  ever  its  flowrets  fade  and  die, 

And  its  gems  grow  early  dim, 
Each  joyous  smile  hath  an  answering  sigh 

And  a  dirge,  each  festal  hymn  ; 
And  its  cup  of  pleasure,  filled  e'er  so  high, 

Hath  bitterness  on  its  brim. 

III. 

Then  not  from  perishing  things  like  these 

Should  a  chaplet  entwine  thy  brow, 
To  awaken,  in  future,  fond  memories 

Of  the  thoughts  it  doth  cherish  now 
And  the  gush  of  feelings,  that  sought  to  rise 

As  thou  breathedst  thy  bridal  vow. 

IV. 

But  oft  thou  hast  heard  of  that  better  land 

Where  sighing  and  tears  are  not, 
Where  pleasure  and  truth  go  hand  in  hand 

And  sorrow  is  all  forgot, 
And  hast  trusted  to  share  at  life's  ebbing  sand 

Its  holy  and  happier  lot. 

V. 

And  dreams  of  that  pure  world's  purer  bliss 

To  thy  slumbers  have  oft  been  given 
So  much  brighter  by  far  than  the  joys  of  this, 

That  thy  spirit  hath  vainly  striven 
To  deem  it  content  with  earth's  happiness 

Nor  sigh  for  a  home  in  heaven. 

VI. 

O  !  'tis  thence,  we  will  cull  thee  a  wreath  of  truth, 

And  we'll  place  it  upon  thy  brow, 
As  a  pledge  that  the  love  thou  hast  known  in  youth, 

And  thy  heart,  with  its  plighted  vow 
Shall  ever  love  on,  and  shall  ever  soothe 

The  loved  one,  life's  journey  through.  L***. 
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GENIUS, 


A  natural  disparity  in  the  amount  and  character  of  talent, 
possessed  by  different  individuals,  is  sufficiently  proven  by 
the  whole  history  of  mind.  Ever  since  the  world  began, 
there  have  been  those  whom  the  admiring  multitude  have 
delighted  to  honor ;  to  whom  the  hearts  and  passions  of 
men  have  made  themselves  vassals,  and  whose  words  and 
deeds  are  sought  after,  as  land-marks  along  the  path  of  hu- 
man greatness.  Yet,  as  if  to  humble  man's  pride  and  self- 
sufficiency,  and  make  him  feel  how  little  worth  are  all  the 
accidents  of  wealth  and  power,  and  even  of  education  and 
refinement,  such  spirits  as  these  have  mostly  risen  from  the 
humbler  walks  of  life.  Urged  on  by  an  untaught  energy, 
which  education  and  study  have  never  yet  been  able  to 
produce,  they  have  broken  the  bands  of  adverse  circum- 
stances, and  shaken  off  the  enthralments  of  opposing  ob- 
stacles. 

Such  is  the  power  of  Genius.  Though  sometimes  wild 
and  eccentric,  it  is  still  noble  and  commanding.  Lowlier 
spirits  behold  with  awe  and  wonder  its  deep  workings,  and 
deem  it  no  debasement  to  do  it  reverence.  The  world 
have  ever  been  its  worshippers. 

This  divine  gift,  though  others  may  not  have  wanted  its 
influences,  nor  been  strangers  to  its  promptings,  the  child 
of  song  justly  claims  as  peculiarly  his  own. 

It  is  this  that  makes  him  even  as  a  being  of  his  own 
glowing  fancy,  his  life  a  changeful  mystery,  his  thoughts  a 
beautiful  vision,  his  words  a  breathing  harmony.  Others 
may  seek  the  discipline  of  schools,  but  the  woods  and 
mountains  are  his  alma  mater.  With  an  eye  for  Nature's 
thousand  beauties,  and  an  ear  for  all  her  mingling  melodies, 
he  derives  from  his  seemingly  aimless  existence  a  pleasure 
of  which  the  unheeding  throng  have  no  conception.  But 
his,  though  a  joyous,  is  a  solitary  gift.  Among  men,  he  is 
not  of  them  —  his  feelings  find  no  sympathy  with  theirs — 
neither  are  his  thoughts  their  thoughts.  It  is  not  strange 
therefore  that  among  congregated  men,  he  should  still  sigh 
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to  be  alone.  Yet  he  is  no  misanthropic  despiser  of  his 
kind.  No  heart  glows  with  kindlier  sympathies,  nor 
prompts  to  nobler  deeds  of  true  benevolence.  He  cannot 
hear  a  sigh  nnsaddened,  nor  see  the  sorrowing  weep,  with- 
out himself  dropping  a  kindred  tear.  It  is  not  that  he  loves 
man  the  less,  but  nature  more,  that  he  makes,  so  often,  the 
mountains  and  the  hills  his  dwelling  place  ;  that  the  storm 
and  clouds  are  his  companions,  and  the  stars  of  night,  his 
silent  interpreters, — that  within  the  quiet  vale,  or  beside  the 
still  waters,  he  passes  his  hours  in  solitude.  It  is  with 
him,  no  idle  phantasy  to  gaze  upon  the  beautiful  and  ver- 
dant landscape,  or  lend  an  enraptured  ear  to  the  soft  mur- 
murs of  the  zephyr  ;  and  even  the  pictured  visions  of  his 
own  exuberant  fancy,  afford  him  no  imaginary  pleasure. 
The  satisfaction  derived  from  them  is  as  real,  as  that  con- 
nected with  objects  having  a  local  habitation.  What  cares 
he,  if  it  be  what  men  are  pleased  to  call  a  dream  ?  He  is 
not  ashamed  to  own  the  ravishment  of  such  a  dream,  or 
prefer  the  sweet  hallucination  to  the  sterner  truths  of  reality. 

Such  is  poetic  genius,  — and  such  in  gentle  spirit,  virtu- 
ous simplicity,  and  wild  visionary  dreaming  was  then  the 
youthful  Edwin.  The  author,  like  most  others,  who  at- 
tempt to  paint  fictitious  characters,  has  enstamped  much  of 
himself  upon  the  picture.  In  the  gentleness,  refinement, 
and  virtuous  sensibility  of  the  minstrel,  we  may  clearly 
trace  the  life  and  character  of  the  professor.  The  minstrel 
boy  is  the  Author  Bard. 

Too  transcendental  and  fanciful  for  the  ordinary  business 
of  life,  the  poet  is  not  therefore  lost  to  the  world.  His 
office  is  to  please,  and  pleasing  he  may  also  instruct.  The 
sweet  harmony  of  numbers,  and  the  enkindling  of  passion- 
ate emotion,  are  made  the  successful  advocates  of  virtue 
and  ready  prompters  of  sympathy  and  benevolence.  In  the 
living  portraiture  of  song  he  makes  those  of  less  sensitive 
perceptions,  enjoy  the  beauty  which  he  sees,  and  participate 
in  the  pleasure  which  he  feels  ;  and  who  will  say  that  he 
does  not  thus  as  much  and  as  essentially  promote  the  hap- 
piness of  man,  as  those  that  minister  to  his  physical  neces- 
sities or  furnish  the  means  of  gratification  to  his  grosser 
appetites  ? 
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THE  SPANISH  MAID. 


THE  MAIDEN   AND  SLAVE. 

It  was  a  day  in  early  spring  when  a  maiden  was  seated 
upon  the  bank  of  a  noble  stream  in  a  Southern  land.  A 
large  and  cragged  oak  spread  its  giant  limbs  far  over  head, 
which,  with  its  evergreen  foliage  intermingled  with  nu- 
merous vines,  the  odor  of  whose  blossoms  shed  a  perfume 
around,  and  the  moss  hanging  in  waving  festoons  from  its 
branches,  presented  an  appearance  of  wild  luxuriance  and 
beauty. 

The  place  where  she  was  sitting  was  one  of  surpassing 
loveliness.  It  consisted  of  an  area  some  two  rods  in  cir- 
cumference reaching  to  the  waters  edge,  whose  grassy  sur- 
face was  unbroken  save  by  a  single  clump  of  palmetto, 
which  in  no  way  intercepted  the  view  of  the  stream  and 
was  surrounded  by  a  thicket  of  variegated  shrubbery.  Sev- 
eral foot  paths  led  from  this  in  different  directions,  and  that 
which  she  had  followed  in  coming  there,  wound  through  a 
dense  copse  of  wild  orange,  magnolia  and  other  trees  of 
that  favored  clime,  interspersed  with  a  thousand  flowering 
plants.  A  spring  of  limpid  water  issued  from  the  ground 
almost  at  the  river's  brink,  and  a  gourd  hung  near  it  upon  a 
twig  for  the  convenience  of  drinking. 

In  this  place  sat  or  rather  reclined  the  young  and  beauti- 
ful Adelaida,  her  cheek  resting  upon  her  left  hand,  while 
the  fingers  of  the  right  were  playing  with  the  silken  ears  of 
a  favorite  spaniel,  herself  unconscious  of  the  act.  Her 
guitar  lay  beside  her  on  the  ground  ;  the  songs  which  she 
had  just  ceased  singing  had  awakened  a  thousand  recollec- 
tions, and  memory  was  busy  in  recalling  the  scenes  of  her 
early  childhood. 

In  this  state  of  unconsciousness  of  things  around,  she  was 
the  picture  of  innocent  and  artless  youth.  Her  forehead 
was  beautiful,  and  the  rest  of  her  features  corresponding 
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with  it,  they  combined  to  form  a  countenance  remarkably 
expressive  of  dignity  and  delicacy,  to  which  her  full,  black, 
lustrous  eyes,  fringed  with  long,  dark  lashes  added  not  a 
little  of  its  effect.  Her  raven  hair  fell  in  ringlets  upon  her 
neck,  and  her  form,  although  scarce  sixteen  summers  had 
passed  over  her  head,  as  is  usual  in  that  voluptuous  climate, 
was  fully  developed,  and  it  was  in  perfect  harmony  with 
her  face. 

She  was  attended  by  her  faithful  slave  Nina,  herself  the 
most  comely  of  her  race,  and  nearly  of  the  same  age  with 
her  young  mistress,  to  whom  she  was  attached  by  the  strong 
tie  of  affection,  and  received  in  return  more  the  treatment 
of  an  equal  than  that  of  one  in  her  servile  condition.  She 
was  seated  apart  from  her  mistress  near  the  thicket  casting 
occasionally  glances  towards  her.,  and  employing  herself  in 
making  a  wreath  from  the  wild  flowers  growing  there. 

The  maiden  continued  her  reverie — the  wreath  was 
finished,  and  the  slave  awaited  the  pleasure  of  her  mistress 
for  breaking  the  silence  which  had  already  lasted  some 
length  of  time. 

"  Nina,"  at  length  the  maiden  said  in  the  silvery  tones 
of  the  noble  Castillian  tongue,  "  I  have  been  thinking  of 
the  happy  hours  I  passed  in  Havanna  my  first  home.  Do 
you  ever  recal  those  times  ?  and  are  you  as  happy  here  as 
you  were  there  ?" 

"  I  am  happy  where  my  good  mistress  is,  I  wish  to  be 
nowhere  else;"  answered  the  faithful  girl,  and  she  rose 
and  placed  the  wreath  which  she  had  made  around  the 
brows  of  Adelaida. 

"  But  do  you  never  think  of  the  dances,  the  walks  in 
the  gardens,  the  festivals  and  the  hundreds  of  gay  scenes 
which  are  there  ?" 

"  O  yes,  I  often  think  of  them  and  many  other  things 
and  sometimes  wish  we  all  were  there  again,  but  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  there  alone — without  you." 

"  Are  not  the  very  flowers  there  prettier  than  those  here 
and  do  they  not  make  better  garlands  ?" 

"  No.  These,"  pointing  her  finger  towards  some  which 
she  had  scattered  on  the  ground  "  make  my  mistress  look 
prettier  than  all  the  roses  in  the  gardens  of  Cuba." 

"  I  wish,  at  least,  I  could  see  my  old  acquaintances 
again,"  said  Adelaida  musingly. 
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"Do  you  remember,  Nina,  that  little  American  boy 
whose  father  lived  two  or  three  years  in  the  same  street 
with  us  ?  I  laugh  even  now  when  I  think  of  his  merry 
voice  and  the  strange  things  he  did." 

"  What,  the  little  Don  Carlos,  as  we  called  him,  who 
asked  what  every  thing  was  and  spoke  the  name  so  drolly 
when  we  told  him  ?  It  seems  but  yesterday  that  I  saw 
him." 

"  Nina,  sing  and  play  that  tune  which  so  much  pleased 
him;  though  you  did  not  know  how  then,  you  do  now, 
and  a  long  time  has  passed  since  I  have  heard  it." 

The  slave  taking  up  the  instrument  of  her  mistress  com- 
menced a  wild,  semi-barbarous  chant,  and  accompanying 
it  with  music  it  was  not  without  harmony,  yet  so  wild  that, 
the  traveller  would  not  have  been  astonished  if  he  had 
heard  it  on  the  banks  of  the  Jobila. 

When  she  had  finished  she  reminded  her  mistress  of  the 
lateness  of  the  hour,  and  that  they  had  better  depart  ere  the 
air  should  become  damp  with  the  falling  dew.  Taking  a 
draught  from  the  fountain,  they  were  soon  threading  the 
path  that  led  to  the  house  of  the  Planter. 


II. 

SHIP  AND  SHORE,  * 

On  the  morning  of  the  same  day  on  which  the  above 
described  event  took  place,  there  was  a  schooner  in  the 
stream  below,  situated  behind  a  point  of  land  covered 
with  forest  trees,  which  prevented  its  being  seen  from  the 
plantation. 

She  had  come  up  during  the  previous  night,  when  the 
wind  and  tide  both  failing  she  had  cast  anchor  in  that 
place.  As  she  lay  there  upon  the  calm,  unruffled  surface 
of  the  river,  she  appeared  a  perfect  model  of  architectural 
symmetry  and  beauty.  Awnings  were  spread  over  the 
quarter  and  fore  castle  decks,  in  readiness  to  protect  the 
officers  and  men  from  the  beams  of  the  sun. 

A  young  man  was  pacing  the  quarter  deck,  his  hurried 
step  and  the  agitation  of  his  features  manifesting  somewhat 
of  impatience.       He   seemed  about  twenty  years  of  age, 
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of  middling  stature  and  strongly  yet  gracefully  formed. 
An  expansive  forehead  over-shadowed  by  a  head  of  dark 
hair,  small  but  expressive  gray  t;yes,  a  nose  slightly  aqui- 
line, and  a  mouth  indicative  of  firmness  united  to  give  him 
a  pleasing  and  manly  appearance. 

"  I  grow  weary  of  this  sailing,  which,  although  pleasant 
enough  in  itself,  is  far  too  slow  for  my  profit,  and  unless  I 
am  more  fortunate  than  I  have  reason  to  expect,  I  shall  not 
wish  to  repeat  the  voyage. 

How  much  did  we  gain  last  night,  Norman?  "  he  said, 
stopping  and  addressing  a  stout  built,  good  looking  young 
man  leaning  against  the  wheel. 

"  As  near  as  I  can  judge  Captain,  not  more  than  three 
leagues,  and  we  have  as  many  as  fifteen  more  ere  we  see 
the  Bluff,  "  he  answered,  turning  his  eyes  to  the  sky  to 
see  if  there  was  any  indication  of  a  breeze  to  bear  them  on. 

"Five  days  groping,  and  not  twice  as  many  leagues 
gained;  there  is  need  of  the  patience  of  vonder  heron, 
which  stands  gaping  into  the  water,  and  will  for  hours  in 
succession,  "  pointing  to  one  which  stood  in  the  reedy  grass 
at  the  water's  edge. 

"  We  shall  not  lift  our  anchor,  'till  after  nightfall,  the 
wind  may  possibly  serve  us  then,  but  not  before,  "  said 
Norman.  "To  relieve  myself  of  the  tedium  of  inaction, 
I  think  I  shall  take  a  ramble,  on  shore  in  the  course  of 
the  day,  "  rejoined  the  Captain,  and  ordering  the  Steward 
to  arrange  the  breakfast  table  upon  deck,  he  added,  "we 
will  at  least,  enjoy  the  morning  air.  " 

The  meal  was  prepared,  and  eaten  in  silence.  After  it 
was  finished,  the  Captain  continued  his  walk  as  before,  oc- 
casionally pausing  to  gaze  on  the  scenery  which  presented 
itself  to  his  view. 

On  the  right,  as  they  ascended  the  stream,  the  bank  was 
covered  with  tall,  coarse  grass,  extending  some  distance 
back  from  the  river,  and  at  different  distances  along  its 
margin,  herons  stood  as  motionless  as  if  without  life, 
while  prairie  hens  were  running  upon  a  narrow  fringe  of 
sand  only  a  few  inches  in  breadth,  and  again  disappearing 
within  the  marsh. 

Over  this  level  section,  birds  of  the  vulture  kind,  were 
flying  with  lazy  pinions,  or  lighting  in  its  midst. 

On  the  left,  a  thick  hammock  arose  from  the  very  shore 
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formed  by  different  kinds  of  oak,  with  hickory,  prickly- 
ash,  wild  orange  and  other  trees,  and  bamboes  and  thorny 
shrubbery,  interwoven  with  numerous  grape  vines,  and 
creeping  plants,  rendering  it  completely  impossible  to  be 
penetrated  without  the  aid  of  a  hatchet,  and  so  close  was 
the  union  that  it  completely  shut  out  the  rays  of  the  sun 
from  the  ground.  The  Spanish  moss  hung  in  long  bunch- 
es from  the  branches  reaching  over  the  water,  and  increased 
the  deep  shade  below.  Myriads  of  wild  fowl,  floating  in 
long  curved  lines,  were  seen  at  a  distance  in  the  stream. 
Not  a  sound  was  heard,  save  the  low  conversation  of  the 
men,  seated  forward  on  the  windlass.  The  whole  scene 
was  highly  picturesque.  He  had  been  standing  for  some 
time  admiring  the  various  objects  that  met  his  gaze,  when 
his  attention  was  directed  by  one  of  the  men,  to  a  vessel 
which  was  slowly  making  its  way  up  against  tide.  An 
hour  sufficed  to  bring  it  near  enough  for  a  distinct  view. 
It  was  apparently  of  fifty  or  sixty  tons  burthen,  moved  by 
large  sweeps  extended  on  both  sides,  and  worked  by  some 
three  score  half  naked  negroes,  regulating  their  movements 
by  the  measure  of  a  song  which  three  or  four  were  singing 
and  all  joining  in  a  chorus. 

One  white  man  alone,  was  seen  standing  at  the  helm. 
As  it  drew  near,  it  was  easy  to  determine  from  the  absence 
of  all  sea-worthy  qualities  and  that  neatness  and  order 
which  it  is  the  seaman's  pride  to  display,  that  it  was  used 
only  for  river  navigation.  The  rowers  gave  several  shouts 
as  they  swept  past,  and  then  resumed  their  song. 

The  young  man  gazed  after  the  receding  vessel  until  it 
was  at  some  distance,  when  taking  a  seat,  he  engaged  in 
reading  with  little  interruption  during  the  heat  of  the  day. 
The  sun  was  some  hours  journey  from  the  horizon,  when 
he  stept  ashore  from  a  boat  for  a  ramble  in  the  woods. 
Walking  without  any  object  in  view  except  to  relieve  the 
tedium  of  confinement,  he  followed  a  path,  without  noting 
or  caring  what  its  direction  might  be,  until  he  heard  the 
sound  of  distant  voices.  He  paused  and  listened,  but  the 
sounds  were  so  faint  and  at  such  intervals  that  he  could  not 
distinguish  the  direction  in  which  they  came.  He  contin- 
ued his  walk,  regardless  of  their  source  when  his  ear  caught 
the  notes  of  a  tune,  and  casting  his  eyes  around,  he  saw  a 
young  maiden  listening  to  the  strange  music  of  a  negress. 
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He  was  struck  with  the  youth  and  beauty  of  oue,  and  the 
voice  and  maimer  of  the  other.  He  would  have  lingered 
to  survey  them,  and  listen  to  the  tune  which  sounded  fa- 
miliar, but  fearful  of  being  considered  a  wilful  intruder,  if 
discovered,  he  withdrew. 

He  turned  and  retraced  his  steps,  and  regained  the 
schooner  ere  the  sun  had  sunk  to  rest.  In  a  few  hours  the 
canvass  was  stretched  to  the  breeze  which  had  arisen,  and 
they  passed  the  point  behind  which  they  had  lain  during 
the  day. 


III. 

Tilt:  PLANTATION. 

On  an  elevated  range  of  land,  which  rose  gradually  from 
the  stream,  was  situated  the  house  of  Gasper  Martinez.  It 
was  a  long,  low  building,  constructed  of  hewn  timber,  with 
a  piazza  extending  its  whole  length  on  two  sides.  The  roof 
was  secured  by  heavy  sticks  lain  lengthwise  across  the 
narrow  and  roughly  riven  boards,  overlapping  each  other  in 
the  manner  of  shingles,  of  which  it  was  composed.  Two 
chimnies  at  the  ends,  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  weather, 
built  with  clay  mixed  with  straw,  to  which  strength  and 
form  was  given,  by  pieces  of  wood  resembling  laths,  im- 
bedded in  the  clay  and  crossing  each  other  at  the  corners, 
completed  its  outward  structure.  The  interior  correspon- 
ded with  its  external  appearance,  in  simplicity  of  arrange- 
ment. This  rude,  unfinished  condition,  contrasted  strange- 
ly, with  the  richness  and  variety  of  the  furniture  with 
which  it  was  furnished,  attesting  that  it  was  the  abode  of 
luxury  and  refinement.  A  long  avenue  led  to  the  water's 
edge,  on  either  side  of  which,  were  various  forest  and  or- 
namental trees,  while  immediately  around  the  dwelling 
were  the  noble  Pride  of  Indias,  and  without  these  was  a 
grove  of  the  sweet  orange. 

Directly  in  the  rear,  or  upon  the  south  side,  there  was 
a  long  row  of  negro  houses,  the  dwellings  of  his  slaves. 
At  its  termination,  commenced  a  wide  extent  of  cultivated 
fields,  and  in  those  parts  which  had  more  recently  been 
reclaimed  from  the  forest,  large  girdled  trees  stretched  their 
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sapless  branches  towards  the  sky.  Apart  from  the  negro 
houses  were  several  buildings  for  the  reception  of  the  prod- 
uce of  the  soil,  and  various  inclosures  for  securing  the 
beasts  of  burthen. 

The  hour  for  the  labors  of  the  day  to  cease  had  come  ; 
from  the  remotest  parts  of  the  fields,  the  duskv  laborers 
Avere  hastening  in  groups  towards  their  dwellings,  the 
younger  portion  were  driving  the  sluggish  oxen,  or  mount- 
ed upon  the  scarce  less  sluggish  mules,  were  urging  them 
to  a  trial  of  speed.  The  perverseness  of  the  animals,  and 
the  antic  gestures  of  their  riders,  presented  a  strange  and 
grotesque  appearance.  At  length  they  had  all  gathered  to- 
gether, the  beasts  were  placed  in  their  pens,  and  the  mas- 
ter allotting  to  each  the  work  of  the  ensuing  day,  they 
separated  to  meet  again  when  the  evening  should  fairly 
come,  and  mingle  in  the  dance. 

Night  had  drawn  her  sable  mantle  over  the  earth  ;  the 
stillness  of  the  hour  was  alone  broken  by  the  music  of  the 
rude  instruments  of  slaves,  and  the  thoughtless  beings  were 
moving  to  its  measure. 

The  place  of  their  dance  was  lighted  by  the  flame  of 
pine  knots,  and  apart  from  the  rest,  upon  a  seat  which  had 
been  prepared,  was  their  youthful  mistress.  Her  presence 
appeared  to  give  them  pleasure,  and  when  she  rose  to  de- 
part, they  urged  her  to  come  again  with  protestations  of 
their  love. 

She  retired  to  her  own  apartment,  and  gazing  from  the 
window  at  the  dimly  shining  stars  and  the  crescent  moon, 
emitting  a  faint,  silvery  light,  which  gave  to  all  things  a 
misty  and  uncertain  form,  she  was  absorbed  in  contem- 
plation of  the  noble  grandeur  of  the  scene. 

Soon  she  knelt  before  a  silver  crucifix  in  silent  prayer  to 
the  Giver  of  all  good,  and  in  adoration  of  the  glorious 
works  of  his  hands,  then  reclining  on  her  couch  she  was 
wrapped  in  the  drapery  of  sleep,  while  visions  of  the  most 
pleasing  character  flitted  before  her  slumbering  senses. 
To  be  continued. 
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A  CHAPTER  ON  HATS. 

There  is  a  philosophy  in  Hats.  No  style  and  condition 
of  head-covering  from  the  new  and  glossy  satin  to  the  di- 
lapidated beaver,  can  fail  to  arrest  the  attention  and  excite 
the  interest  of  the  speculative  mind.  A  very  world  of  ro- 
mance and  mystery  lies  concealed  within  the  cylindrical 
walls  of  the  time-worn  Castor,  which  will  richly  repay  in- 
vestigation. How  many  "ambrosial  curls" — how  many  a 
grizzled  head — how  many  of  the  frosted  tokens  of  age, 
may  its  kind  roof  have  sheltered  from  the  scorching  sun 
and  pitiless  storm.  And  what  tales  of  hot  passion,  of  mild 
forbearance  or  of  patient  suffering  might  it  unfold.  A  hat's 
autobiography  would  surely  be  fruitful  in  material  and 
varied  in  incident. 

There  is  a  magic  in  liats.  Hast  thou  never  met  thy 
sober  friend  unrecognized  in  the  dignity  of  his  new 
<chapeau  ?  The  very  lineaments  of  his  familiar  face 
changed,  and  a  strange  expression  settled  upon  his  features  ? 
Hast  ever  visited  the  hat-shop,  and  beheld  buyers  undergo 
a  thousand  transformations,  according  as  they  fitted  this  or 
that  pattern  upon  their  pericrania  ?  In  every  man's  purchase 
you  might  read  his  station  in  life.  The  butcher  affects  a 
peculiar  hat — it  is  a  symbol  of  his  calling.  Give  him  a 
Sailor's  tarpaulin,  and  he  is  a  living  anomaly.  My  word 
for  it,  a  hat  has  more  influence  in  the  world  than  is  dreamed 
of  in  your  philosophy. 

A  moral  may  be  drawn  too  from  its  gradual  decline  from 
the  sleekness  which  characterized  its  first  appearance  in 
society  to  its  limp,  napless  condition  in  dotage.  'Tis  thus 
with  life :  many  a  youth  sets  forth  with  every  personal 
advantage  and  the  hope  to  win  distinction,  till  by  buffeting 
the  storms  of  adversity  the  charms  that  recommended  him 
one  by  one  are  fled,  and  he  sinks  at  last  into  decay  and 
neglect. 

It  is  by  musings  such  as  these  that  I  have  come  to  en- 
tertain an  affection  for  the  neglected  weatherbeaten  castor 
that  stands  on  yonder  shelf.  To  the  fashionable  and 
worldly-minded  it  seems  in  a  sad  state  of  decadence,  but  it 
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lmtli  charms  for  mc  beyond  compare.  I  love  it  and 
cherish  its  debris  with  a  sort  of  filial  regard.  It  has  been  a 
true  friend,  and  why  should  I  cast  it  off?  Full  many  a 
blustering  storm  have  we  faced  together  ;  and  when  the 
sky  was  cleared  and  nature  smiled,  we  smiled  as  well,  my 
Hat  and  I.  And  why  should  I  despise  it?  That  largest 
fissure  was  occasioned  by  the  falling  of  a  limb  from  a  tree, 
which  would  infallibly  have  laid  bare  my  sconce,  but  for 
the  friendly  interposition  of  the  hat.  That  portion  of  the 
brim  was  sundered  from  the  parent  crown  by  the  teeth  of 
a  vile  dog,  who  made  a  palpable  snap  at  my  nasal  organ, 
but  was  deterred  from  effecting  his  purpose  by  the  furry 
projection  above.  The  general  appearances  of  decay  about 
the  edges  are  the  marks  of  long  and  faithful  service. 

For  which  of  these  things  shall  I  condemn  it  ?  I  am 
thankful  I  am  not  yet  so  lost  in  ingratitude  as  thus  to  re- 
pay its  friendly  offices.  Nay,  I  will  honor  its  remains.  In 
Winter  it  shall  have  a  secure  asylum  within  my  domicile  ; 
the  mild  breezes  of  Spring  and  the  sweet  perfumes  of  Sum- 
mer we  will  enjoy  together.  If  the  rabble  revile  and  hoot 
at  my  ancient  friend,  it  shall  become  thereby  the  nearer 
and  dearer  to  my  heart.  "  Though  it  make  the  unthinking 
laugh,  it  cannot  but  make  the  judicious  grieve." 

My  graceless  beaver  was  originally  of  the  form  usually 
denominated  "  bell-crowned."  It  was  contained  in  a 
leathern  case,  and  snugly  ensconced  in  a  closet  within  my 
chamber.  I  was  then  young,  and  had  never  yet  made  my 
appearance  in  the  trim  of  manhood.  With  what  eagerness 
each  day  I  sought  the  sacred  depository  of  my  treasure,  to 
survey  its  elegant  proportions,  and  smooth  its  unruffled 
surface  with  my  sleeve. 

Sunday  at  length  dawned  upon  me,  and  arrayed  in  my 
best,  the  hat  capping  the  climax  of  my  irresistibility,  I 
sallied  out,  at  least  an  hour  before  the  service.  Stationing 
myself  in  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  porch  of  the  old  fash- 
ioned church,  I  waited  with  a  dignified  impatience  the  ar- 
rival of  the  congregation.     It  was  a  proud  day  for  me. 

Scarce  were  the  deep  tones  of  the  bell  heard  echoing 
over  the  hills,  when  the  church-goers  began  one  by  one  to 
assemble.  Awkward  swains  with  low  wool  hats,  and 
plump  maidens  with  rosy  cheeks  and  straw  bonnets ;  I 
could  discover  none  to  pluck  the  laurel  from  my  brow. 
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Pity  and  triumph  contended  for  mastery  in  my  breast. 
At  the  approach  of  a  rival  I  could  not  suppress  my  feelings 
of  exultation,  but  I  would  willingly  have  sacrificed  the  ob- 
ject of  my  pride,  to  diminish  the  distance  thus  instanta- 
neously created  between  myself  and  the  ignoble  crowd. 

The  village  beauties  cast  looks  of  unfeigned  admiration 
upon  my  brave  costume,  and  glanced  with  sovereign  con- 
tempt upon  their  former  admirers.  The  men  were  burn- 
ing with  envy  and  jealousy,  and  vainly  attempted  to  hide 
their  spite  under  cover  of  a  forced  laugh  at  my  expense. 
The  triumph  of  the  Hat  was  complete. 

Since  that  eventful  day  fashions  have  come  and  gone, 
but  I  heed  not  their  transit.  "  Broad  brims"  and  "  Sugar 
loaves"  have  no  charms  for  me,  in  comparison  with  my 
first  and  only  love.  Of  what  import  to  me  is  the  form  of 
covering  other  men  affect,  so  I  may  but  bury  my  cranium 
in  my  "wentilation  gossamer,"  confident  that  within  its 
shattered  body  the  same  graces  that  erst  won  its  triumph, 
still  lurk? 

Talk  not  to  me  of  other  hats — I  will  not  hear  it !  Away  ! 

F. 
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It  doth  speak  of  a  happier  hour, 
Of  the  moonlight  walk  and  the  shaded  bower, 
Of  the  mystic  whirls  of  the  mazy  dance, 
Of  joys  too  deep  for  utterance. 

It  doth  speak  of  forgotten  times, 
Of  forgotten  persons,  far  distant  climes, 
Of  joys  we  would  not  now  recall, 
Of  a  castle  grey  and  a  moonlit  hall. 

It  telleth  us  of  words  there  spoken, 

Of  troths  there  plighted  which  are  broken, 

And  last  of  all  it  telleth  me 

Of  the  parting  kiss  at  the  old  oak  trik. 
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EDITORS'  CHAPTER. 

"  By  dint  o'  hard  labor  and  pains  taking"  we  have  arrived  at  another  of  the; 
periods,  when  it  is  permitted  us,  to  take  our  readers  by  the  hand  and  speak  a 
word  about  ourselves.  In  our  labors  tins  term,  we  have  bad  much  to  try, 
much  to  discourage  us  ;  but  of  these  difficulties  we  intend  to  say  nothing,  as  we 
have  in  mind  the  old  couplet, 

March  winds,  and  April  showers 
Bring  forth  to  bloom  May  Sowers. 

So  do  we  indulge  the  hope,  that  by  the  colds  and  damps  of  our  last  two  Edi- 
torial months,  many  a  choice  slip  and  shoot  has  been  retarded,  only  to  spring 
forth  with  a  brighter  bloom  of  fancy,  and  fuller  exuberance  of  thought. 

As  we  cast  our  eye  from  our  window,  every  thing  in  the  outer  world  seems 
to  promise  that  our  hopes  shall  be  realized.  Since  we  last  paid  our  addresses 
to  our  readers  nature  has  laid  aside  her  icy,  somber  appearance,  and  already, 

««  Moist,  bright  and  green,  the  landscape  laughs  around." 
To  us,  the  resuscitation  of  nature  predicates  a  renewed  action  and  excitement 
to  the  powers  and  faculties  of  men.  Nature  reanimated,  the  vegetable  kingdom 
germinating  and  budding  anew,  earth  and  air  teeming  with  life  fresh  created, 
all,  call  upon  him  to  strive  with  new  vigor  and  contend  with  new  energy  ;  and 
the  soul  from  within  rekindled  and  quickened,  returns  a  thrilling  response  to 
these  impulses  from  without. 

We  have  spent  much  of  our  time,  in  our  Editorial  laboratory  ;  reducing  va- 
rious compounds  to  simples  and  testing  the  qualities  of  the  many  specimens  on 
our  hands.  Among  the  more  difficult  of  these  operations  are,  to  reduce  a  sen- 
tence of  four  or  five  doubtful  senses,  to  a  single  base  of  one,  to  extract  pure 
English  from  a  heterogenous  mass  of  singular  verbs  and  plural  nouns,  articles 
without  subjects,  &c.  We  will  give  one  or  two  results  of  our  testing  experi- 
ments. "  Eife  of  Byron"  impure,  yielding  a  strong  precipitate  ofMacaulay; 
the  "  Poet"  showed  too  strong  an  affinity  for  Carl  vie,  to  be  an  original  base. 

Alas,  the  trials  of  Editors.  As  we  were  patiently  pursuing  our  laboratory  in- 
vestigations, a  complaint  was  handed  in  by  a  misfortunate  correspondent,  as  he 
styles  himself,  setting  forth  his  grievances,  and  indulging  in  some  remarks 
touching  ourselves  which  we  consider  trifling.     But  let  him  speak  for  himself. 

Dart.  Coll.,  April  16,  1S44. 
J\fessrs.  Editors  :  Last  term  I  sent  you  a  piece  for  the  Dartmouth  entitled 
"  the  lover's  lament."  Many  a  long  and  weary  hour  did  I  spend  cudgeling 
my  brains  for  an  obstinate  rhyme  or  searching  for  some  choice  figure.  Often 
did  the  midnight  lamp  gather  a  crust  upon  its  wick  and  burn  dimmer  and  dim- 
mer till  my  hooks  and  trammels  seemed  as  if  forever  hooked  together.  Often 
has  my  arm  ached  with  the  loads  of  library  books,  that  I  have  borne  to  my 
room  in  the  vain  hope  of  gathering  inspiration  and  putting  it  in  my  piece  as 
your  imp  doth  his  bits  of  lead  for  your  "  ambrosia  fed  company."  For  three 
long  and  weary  weeks  I   worked — my   Stewart  lay   gathering   dust  upon  my 
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shelf,  while  the  monitor's  bill  T  doubt  not  had  many  an  a  against  my  name. 
Indeed  it  has  been  whispered  that  an  "  admonition"  was  administered  to  me  a 
few  days  ago,  but  I  assure  you  it  is  all  scandal.  I  will  not  mention  how  many 
sheets,  "  ruled  the  other  way,"  I  bought  of  Ruggles,  nor  of  the  cards  of"  Gil- 
lot's  patent"  that  I  spoilt  in  a  passion  at  some  obstinate  line  that  would  not 
dock  off  a  foot  or  two.  At  last  it  was  done  !  I  repeat  it  gentlemen,  it  was  done. 
The  goal  was  reached,  and  nothing  was  wanting  but  the  bestowal  of  the  prize. 
This  prize  was  to  see  my  humble  lines  in  print,  and  my  name  enrolled  on  the 
list  of  immortality.  To  this  end,  I  transcribed  it  with  care,  and  bore  it  with 
trembling  heart  and  many  a  foreboding  to  the  post  office,  and  having  looked 
carefully  around  to  see  that  no  one  saw  me,  I  took  the  last  look  of  it  as  it  slid 
swiftly  into  the  letter  box  I  felt  relieved — a  great  load  was  removed  from  my 
mind  that  had  rested  on  it  for  weeks.  I  say  a  load  was  taken  off,  but  it  was 
only  to  give  place  to  another.  Hope  and  fear  held  my  mind  equally  balanced 
between  them.  With  anxious  expectation  I  watched  the  blackboard  for  the 
welcome  news,  "  the  Dartmouth  is  out,"  and  when  at  last  it  came,  I  hurried 
for  my  copy  and  eagerly  looked  over  the  table  of  contents — but  I  was  doomed 
to  be  disappointed.  As  a  last  resort  I  turned  to  the  Editors'  Chapter,  or  more 
properly  the  pillory  in  which  you  in  your  self-complacency,  cause  genius,  too 
early  ripe,  to  stand.  But  I  could  find  no  notice  of  my  piece  there.  What  was 
the  reason  ?  Perhaps  it  came  in  too  late.  And  with  this  consoling  reflection  I 
passed  the  long  and  tedious  winter.  Often  when  the  snow  wreath  gathered  on 
my  windows  and  the   east  wind  drove    through  the  hollow,    did  I  think  of  my 

I  piece,  naturally  suggested  as  it  was  by  the  thought  of  people  dying  in  the  snow 
and  not  found  again  till  spring.  I  thought  whether  it  was  "  on  consideration" 
or  had  been  consigned  to  the  place  appointed  for  still  born  children  of  the  brain. 
After  I  returned  this  Spring,  long  did  I  wait  for  the  Dartmouth — for  some  time 

!  I  thought  it  must  have  stopped.  Perhaps,  thought  I,  they  don't  hardly  like  my 
piece,  still  they  don't  want  to  affront  me  by  refusing  it,  and  so  have  concluded 
to  stop  where  they  are,  and  so  avoid  all  bad  consequences.  I  was  on  the  point 
of  telling  you  several  times  not  to  let  me  stand  in  your  way  at  all,  and  should 
certainly  have  done  so  but  for  its  unexpected  appearance.  With  an  air  of  con- 
fidence, I  took  my  number,  nay  it  mounted  higher  as  I  grasped  tighter  the  moist 
covers,  and  I  thought  I  could  discover  a  look  of  intelligence    as  the  distributor 

ij  made  a  3  against  my  name  on  the  green  edged  distributing  list.  I  thought  I 
would  not  look  inside  till  I  reached  my  room,  for  I  was  fearful  of  betraying  my 
secret.  Having  arrived  at  my  sanctum,  I  locked  the  door,  drew  down  the  cur- 
tains to  shut  out  the  world  and  to  enjoy  my  pleasure  alone.  Alas  how  many  a 
cup  falls  and  is  dashed  to  pieces  on  its  passage  to  our  lips,  which  just  now  stood 
sparkling  invitingly  by  our  side.  The  table  of  contents  was  searched  in  vain — 
the  Editors'  Chapter — shall  I  say  it  ? — O  heaveu  grant  me  patience  ! — not  a 
word  ! — the  labor  of  weeks  unnoticed  by  classmates  ! — Who  made  ye  a  ruler 
and  a  judge  over  me  ? — Will  you  pronounce  my  productions  devoid  of  taste  be- 
cause forsooth  they  do  not  suit  you  ?  Let  my  fellow  students  judge  between  me 
and  you — publish  my  verses  though  it  be  in  the  Editors"  Chapter.  Ifyoudonot 
I  will  expose  you,  I  will  lay  open  your  vile  frauds — your  catering  for  matter — 
your  favoritism.  I  ask  it — I  demand  it  as  a  right,  and  take  heed  that  you  do 
not  neglect  it.  /  take  three  copies  and  I  have  not  paid  for  them.  Verbum 
Sat.  Yours,  Q. 

We  were  about  to  say,  that  the  writer's  "lamp"  did  not  decieve  him  in  re- 
gard to  the  "hooks  and  trammels"  of  this  piece  which  we  took  for  a  snarled  at- 
tempt at  Dickens'  All-of-a-Twist  ;  to  ask  him  if  his  Rhetoric  did  not  lay  under 
his  "Stewart;"  if  that  was  the  only  time  he  ever  "assumed  an  air  of  con- 
fidence ;"  but  his  last  paragraph  has  for  some  reason  changed  our  intention, 
why,  we  cannot  tell  ;  certainly  from  no  mercynary   motive.     Now  however 
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all  our  etiquette  shall  be  tasked,  to  make  an  humble  apology.  If  we  recollect 
right,  his  poem  was  one  of  a  favored  few,  which  we  have  reserved  for  an  ex- 
tra. But  to  quiet  his  impatience,  we  will  here  insert  the  first  of  his  twenty- 
one  verses. 

'Twas  hy  a  liquid,  1  impid  stream 
The  lover  sat  liim  down, 
He  raised  a  Blgh  and  heaved  a  scream 
His  joyless  sorrow  to  drown. 

To  our  other  correspondents,  we  would  say,  "  Departed  Friends"  are  lost, 
"The  husy  hum  of  the  World,"  is  hushed,  "  A  Tear"  is  dropped,  "A 
thought  upon  the  past,  and  a  glance  at  the  future" — and  the  "  Loved  Ones" 
are  fonrotten. 


COLLEGE  RECORD. 

The  following  gentlemen  are  officers  of  their  respective  Societies  : 

Social,  Friends.  Horatio  G.  Parker,  President,  in  the  place  of 
Mellen  Chamberlain,  resigned  ;  Charles  Le  Roy  Haddock, 
Vice  President;  William  Wirt  Cahoon,  Secretary. 

United  Fraternity.  Edward  Barker  West,  President ;  Eli 
Mosely  Barnum,  Vice  President ;  John  Brazer,  Secretary. 

Theological  Society.  Amos  Jones,  President;  Mark  True, 
Vice  President ;  Charles  Henry  Churchill,  Secretary. 

Handel  Society.  Silas  Meriam  President;  Charles  Augustus 
Aiken,    Secretary. 

Dartmouth  College  Phalanx.  Charles  A.  Davis,  Captain  ; 
John  L.  W.  Tilton,  Lieutenant;  John  Ward,  Ensign;  Robert  L. 
Colby,  1st  Sergeant. 

The  Dartmouth  College  Phalanx,  under  the  command  of  Charles  A.  Davis, 
made  their  first  appearance  for  the  season,  on  the  afternoon  of  Friday  last. 
The  company  acquitted  itself,  with  its  usual  promptness  and  accuracy  ;  and  by 
the  determination  and  perseverance  of  both  Officers  and  men  under  manv  op- 
posing circumstances,  plainly  evinces  that  it  will  carry  out  the  true  spirit  of  its 
motto,  "  Gaudet  tentamine  virtus."  We  congratulate  Capt.  Davis,  upon  the 
success  of  his  first  appearance.  The  alacrity  of  every  man  to  perform  his  duty, 
sufficiently  attests  his  personal  popularity. 


THE  DARTMOUTH. 


MAY,    1844. 


FRENCH  POPULATION  OP  LOWER  CANADA. 

There  is  perhaps  not  an  odder  specimen  of  humanity 
than  the  French  Canadian.  He  exhibits  the  elements  of 
character  peculiar  to  the  French  :  but  these  elements  have 
had  their  germination  and  developement  in  a  foreign  soil. 
The  seeds  of  national  character  have  been  transported  from 
the  sunny  climes  of  France,  to  hyperborean  Canada.  The 
plant  vegetates  —  it  maintains  its  vitality  in  spite  of  the 
inhospitable  climate  —  its  identity  is  apparent,  nevertheless 
it  is  obviously  an  exotic.  There  is  the  physiognomy  of 
the  Frenchman — the  Norman  blood  circulates  in  his  veins  — 
there  is  the  same  suppleness  of  gesture  and  motion — the 
native  gracefulness  and  ease  —  the  affability  and  fawning 
obsequiousness  —  the  same  volatility  of  soul — the  same 
;  sensitiveness  and  jealousy  —  the  absence  of  that  stern  and 
sinewy  character  ever  manifest  in  the  Saxon  blood.  But 
the  circumstances  of  the  country  give  altogether  new  pha- 
ses to  these  generic  peculiarities.  A  new  country  has  an 
immense  influence  on  the  habits  of  foreigners.  Look,  for 
instance,  at  the  men  of  New  England.     About  two  eentu- 
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ries  ago,  and  all  were  Britons.  They  had  the  bearing  and 
habits  of  Britons.  Now  the  yankee  is  a  distinct  species  of 
the  genus,  possessing  his  own  inimitable  idiosyncrasies. 
Place  an  Englishman  and  Yankee  side  by  side,  and  by  the 
very  lines  of  their  visage,  without  utterance  or  motion,  you 
can  distinguish  them.  The  interminable  forests  of  Amer- 
ica have  opened  a  novel  existence  to  transatlantic  adven- 
turers. The  wilderness  does  not  vanish  at  the  first  touch 
of  civilization.  Palaces,  parks  and  gardens  do  not  spring 
forth  by  magic.  Much  painful  toil  is  needful.  In- 
vention is  put  upon  the  stretch  to  devise  means  of  liveli- 
hood. It  is  like  learning  to  live  on  a  new  planet,  so  infinite 
is  the  novelty.  Old  occupations  must  be  supplanted  by 
new  inventions  —  old  habits  of  thinking  by  new  projects. 
Much  labor  is  to  be  accomplished  and  the  mind  is  naturally 
employed  to  see  how  it  can  be  abridged  by  the  agency  of 
external  facilities.  In  short,  man  is  compelled  to  be  an 
active  not  a  passive  being;  a  real,  earnest  existence  and 
not  a  mere  human  machine,  wound  up  to  run  a  life-time  in 
the  smooth-worn  channels  of  ancient  habits  and  prejudices. 
What  is  true  of  thoughts  and  actions,  is  also  true  of  words. 
As  new  occupations  are  opened,  new  words  are  coined  to 
designate  them.  To  this  source  most  of  those  words  and 
phrases  styled  Americanisms,  may  trace  their  pedigree. 
Emphatically  true  to  the  new  settler  is   that   trite   proverb 

—  '  necessitas  mater  artium.  '  This  has  been  much  more 
strikingly  developed  in  the  case  of  the  British  than  French 
American  Colonists.  The  Canadians  (French)  have  re- 
mained just  as  stationary  as  the  nature  of  things  would 
permit.  That  they  have  not  brought  with  them  the  sev- 
enteenth century  entire  into  the  nineteenth,  cannot  be  as- 
cribed to  their  enterprise  but  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
country  which  have  thrust  change  upon  them  in  spite 
of  themselves.  But  could  the  ghosts  of  the  early  settlers 
return  and  again  animate  their  sleeping  dust  —  possessing 
all  their  old  associations  and  walk  abroad  over  much  of  the 
territory  south  of  the  majestic  St.  Lawrence,  and  view  the 
old,  clumsy,  time-honored  ploughs,  —  the  out-of-door  ovens 

—  the  antiquated  sledges, — the  small  nags,  —  the  carts 
used  for  all  the  purposes  of  pleasure  and  utility,  —  the 
coarse,  grey  costume,  and  withal  the  familiar  nasal  gabble, 
a  la  FrancaiS;  no  doubt  they  would  feel  themselves  quite  at 
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home.  For  the  last  century  and  a  half,  apparently  they 
have  introduced  no  improvements  unless  such  as  have  been 
forced  upon  them  by  the  English  part  of  the  population. 
Their  life  is  as  monotonous  as  a  tread-mill.  They  resist 
every  species  of  innovation  as  if  it  were  almost  sacrilegious. 
One  of  the  most  prominent  sources  of  disaffection  in  the 
rebellion  of  1837,  was  that  the  English  were  striving  to 
force  upon  the  French,  improvements.  And  they  were 
real  improvements  ;  improvements  in  farming  utensils,  in 
the  mode  of  conveyance,  in  the  common  mechanic  arts. 
To  the  ardent  lover  of  old  usages,  no  doubt,  it  would  seem 
a  species  of  oppression  to  invade  the  sanctity  of  long  cher- 
ished and  time-hallowed  customs;  but  to  the  utilitarian,  to 
the  patriot  even,  it  is  a  sore  trial  of  patience  to  see  his 
country  moving  by  a  hand-crank,  when  it  might  go  by 
wind,  water  or  steam.  The  habitans  as  a  body  are  igno- 
rant and  sadly  under  the  control  of  Papal  priests.  And 
apparently  there  is  but  little  hope  of  their  elevation.  They 
have  no  aspirations  for  anything  higher  or  nobler  than  a 
dead,  stupid  level,  where  they  may  grind  out  their  exis- 
tence by  dull,  unmitigated  toil.  To  this  stagnant  life,  no 
doubt,  the  country,  in  a  measure,  contributes.  The  territory 
south  and  north  of  the  St.  Lawrence  settled  by  the  French 
for  many  leagues  possesses  a  remarkable  sameness.  It  is  as 
level  as  possible,  and  to  one,  at  first  entering  it,  gives  an 
impression  of  placid  beauty,  but  after  traversing  it  a  short 
distance  it  appears  tame.  There  is  not  a  single  swell  to 
break  the  monotony  and  relieve  the  tedium  of  the  view. 
The  ancients  were  not  wholly  absurd  in  placing  guardian 
genii  over  every  fountain,  grove  and  glen.  There  is  a 
sympathetic  cord  in  man  that  vibrates  in  unison  with  na- 
ture around  him.  There  is,  as  Virgil  calls  it,  a  c  genius 
loci '  in  every  part  of  the  world. 

et  Geniumque  loci,  primamque  Deorum 


Tellurem,  Nymphasque  et  adhuc  Jgnota  precatur 
Numina.  " 

Though  we  are  not  bound  to  adore  it  like  the  ancient 
pagans,  as  a  deity,  yet  with  the  curiosity  of  philosophers 
we  can  inquire  into  this  attribute  of  created  nature.  But 
it  is  not  the  country  alone  that  administers  this  narcotic  to 
enterprise.     It  is  also  the  race,  the  laws  and  the  iron-mailed 
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customs.  We  are  sufficiently  prone  to  boast  of  the  quali- 
ties of  the  Saxon  race  ;  but  the  most  impartial  observer 
cannot  be  blind  to  the  difference  existing  between  the  En- 
glish and  French  in  Canada.  The  one  race  is  thoughtful 
and  efficient,  keeping  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  world  ; 
the  other  is  plodding  and  stationary,  permitting  centuries  to 
steal  the  march  of  them  in  the  itinerary  of  the  world's  ad- 
vancement. The  boon  of  humanity  that  man  received  at 
the  hand  of  his  Creator,  doubtless  was  one  and  the  same, 
the  world  over  ;  but  soil,  climate,  and  customs  which  are 
the  growth  of  centuries,  engraft  upon  races,  constitutions 
which  ages  alone  can  change.  The  French  hold  their 
land  by  a  kind  of  feudal  tenure.  It  is  apportioned  into 
seigniories,  and  the  occupants  are  only  tenants  to  the  own- 
ers of  the  soil.  This  system  works  infinite  mischief.  It 
has  been  a  curse  to  the  old  world  and  will  be  to  the  new, 
wherever  it  gains  a  foot-hold.  It  deadens  all  ambition  for 
the  accumulation  of  wealth,  among  the  mass,  a  passion  of 
incalculable  good  to  communities  as  it  is  productive  both 
of  good  and  ill  to  individuals.  The  consequence  to  the 
Canadians,  is,  that  the  majority  of  them  though  laborious 
are  poor.  The  portion  of  them  which  is  educated  is  char- 
acterized by  gentlemanly  bearing,  sensitiveness  and  a  high 
sense  of  honor.  They  correspond  to  the  idea  we  are  ac- 
customed to  entertain  of  a  genuine  Frenchman.  But 
among  the  lower  classes  which  constitute  nine  tenths  of  the 
population,  there  is  an  utter  want  of  integrity  ;  a  want  of 
national  heart  (if  the  expression  be  allowable)  which  ren- 
ders all  dealing  with  them  peculiarly  precarious.  Their 
own  interest  is  the  only  bond  by  which  they  can  be  held. 
Their  word  is  as  good  as  their  oath  and  both,  in  se,  are 
good  for  nothing.  They  are  peculiarly  addicted  to  petty 
larceny ;  so  much  so  that  those  who  hire  French  laborers, 
take  it  for  granted  they  will  steal  every  thing  of  a  trivial 
nature  left  in  their  way,  and  they  take  precautions  accord- 
ingly. The  vice  of  lying  is  a  necessary  ally  of  stealing. 
The  crimes  of  the  deepest  d}^,  such  as  robbery,  murder, 
&c,  are  not  common  among  them.  Probably  this  arises 
from  their  want  of  enterprise  which  is  so  prominent  as  to 
be  manifest  in  their  vices.  But  they  have  at  least  one  re- 
deeming trait.  They  are  industrious.  Indolence  is  the 
death  of  all  virtue  while  industry  is  its  handmaid.      They 
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have  not  that  forbidding  reserve  of  the  English,  which 
repels  the  stranger  and  renders  social  intercourse  cold  and 
formal.  They  anticipate  as  far  as  in  their  power  every 
want  and  never  smile  at  one's  embarrassment.  They  will 
surfeit  you  with  bows  and  good  wishes  to  your  heart's 
content.  But  this  is  entering  the  sanctum  of  their  domes- 
tic habits,  which  is  reserved  for  our  next  number. 

Joe. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 

The  ancients  spoke  of  man  as  composed  of  three  distinct 
natures,  the  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual,  which  were 
represented  by  the  terms,  body,  soul,  and  spirit.  Each  of 
these  natures  must  be  educated;  each  requires  its  own  pe- 
culiar discipline.  Religion  is  indispensably  requisite  for 
the  renovation  and  elevation  of  man's  moral  nature;  knowl- 
edge for  the  intellectual,  and  industry  for  the  physical. 
These  three  agencies  are  absolutely  essential  to  the  com- 
plete and  symmetrical  developement  of  the  whole  man. 
The  influence  of  each  is  enhanced  by  the  mutual  aid  of 
the  others.  "I  call  that  education,"  says  De  Fellenberg 
"  which  embraces  the  culture  of  the  whole  man,  with  all  his 
faculties  —  subjecting  his  senses,  his  understanding  and 
his  passions  to  reason,  to  conscience,  and  to  the  Evangeli- 
cal laws  of  the  Christian  revelation.  "  We  commence  our 
being  destitute  of  strength,  virtue  and  knowledge.  We 
are  made  by  nature,  capable  of  them  all.  We  have  a  phys- 
ical organization  which  mere  exercise  will  develope,  moral 
susceptibilities  and  affections,  which,  though  perverted, 
may  be  restored  and  sanctified  by  the  co-operating  agency 
of  the  grace  of  God  and  appropriate  moral  discipline,  and 
intellectual  powers  which  may  be  strengthened  and  ma- 
tured by  study  and  instruction.  All  reflecting  men  are 
ready  to  acknowledge  that  the  fashions  and  habits  of  social 
and  domestic  life  are  instrumental  of  producing  only  a  par- 
tial education  of  the  rising  generation.  The  evils  of  this 
are  seen  but  are  frequently  considered  incurable.  They 
have  become  so  interwoven  with  the  very  texture  of  society, 
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that  it  is  thought,  they  cannot  be  eradicated,  without  de- 
stroying the  whole  social  fabric.  This  apathy  it  is  to  he 
feared,  often  results  from  indifference  or  a  practical  satis- 
faction with  the  present  system  of  education. 

The  defects  of  our  present  system  result  more  from  do- 
mestic than  public  education.  Our  schools  and  higher  in- 
stitutions are  sufficiently  faulty,  but  the  discipline  of  fami- 
lies is  still  more  so.  The  family  circle  and  the  school  are 
the  two  great  agencies  of  New  England  education.  The 
influence  of  the  two  systems  ought  to  be  consentaneous, 
conspiring  amicably,  to  one  great  result.  If  either  fails  to 
exert  its  proper  influence,  the  utility  of  the  other  is  abridged. 

The  education  of  the  family  is  prior  to  that  of  the  school 
and  consequently,  in  some  respects  more  important.  Early 
impressions  both  upon  the  bpdy  and  soul,  are  most  lasting, 
hence  the  unlimited  influence  of  "  sweet  home  "  upon  the 
whole  man  through  all  subsequent  life.  A  great  mistake 
lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  our  system  of  education  both 
public  and  private.  It  is  made  to  consist  principally  in  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  as  though  it  were  the  great  object 
of  life  to  store  the  mind  with  other  men's  thoughts.  This 
arises,  in  part,  from  an  over  estimate  of  mere  talents,  ow- 
ing to  their  great  importance  in  securing  political  and 
literary  distinction  ;  and,  partly  from  a  misconception  of 
the  true  end  of  education.  The  head  is  educated  at  the 
expense  of  the  heart  and  hands.  The  affections  are  buried 
and  stifled  in  the  rubbish  of  intellectual  lore.  Skill  and 
dexterity,  in  the  business  of  life,  are  left  to  the  tender  mer- 
cies of  chance.  Let  us,  in  the  first  place,  notice  some  of 
the  prevailing  errors  of  domestic  education.  Whoever 
examines  carefully  the  usages  of  society,  will  discover  that 
parents  do  not  train  their  children  to  habits  of  industry  and 
economy.  This  remark  applies  specially  to  that  class  of 
the  community  who  do  not  depend  upon  their  own  labor 
for  a  support,  and  consider  themselves  able  to  bring  up  their 
sons  and  daughters  tenderly.  This  class  gives  tone  to  the 
laws  of  society  and  fashion.  The  sons  of  the  more  wealthy 
portion  of  our  citizens  are  entirely  exempt  from  manual 
labor,  and  yet  it  is  as  necessary  to  their  well  being  as  daily 
food.  Going  to  school  is  the  great  business  of  life  from 
infancy  to  manhood.  With  this  process  they  soon  become 
weary  and   disgusted.      When  they  lose  their  interest  in 
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their  studies,  going  to  school  is  synonymous  with  killing 
time.  Any  device  that  can  help  them  to  be  rid  of  the 
tedious  hours  is  cordially  embraced.  Habits  of  idleness 
and  sometimes  of  incurable  dissipation  are  formed  and  the 
boy  is  ruined.  His  fall  is  frequently  charged  upon  bad 
associates  or  the  corrupting  influence  of  public  institutions, 
whereas,  the  boy  himself  might  have  been  primus  inter 
pares,  in  all  acts  of  villany  ;  and,  perhaps,  contributed  his 
full  share  to  the  corruption  of  the  public  institution.  Most 
young  men  who  are  supposed  to  be  ruined,  at  colleges, 
have  the  seeds  of  moral  death  planted  at  home.  The  in- 
fluence of  kindred  minds  only  deveiopes  them. 

Socrates  often  inculcated  the  virtue  of  industry.  He 
affirmed  that  all  useful  labor  was  honorable,  and  that  idle- 
ness was  not  only  a  reproach  but  a  vice.  Socrates  taught 
some  truths  which  were  unpalatable  to  the  pleasure-loving 
Greeks  and  he  taught  some  which  are  no  less  unpalatable 
to  the  pleasure-loving  moderns.  The  Greeks,  however,  in 
theory  and  practice,  were  nearer  the  true  course  in  educa- 
tion than  many  of  the  so  called  refined  members  of  modern 
society.  The  Greeks  regarded  the  education  of  the  body 
as  equally  important  with  that  of  the  mind.  A  complete 
education,  with  these,  was  included  under  the  two  heads 
of  music  and  gymnastics.  Music  embraced  all  that  was 
sacred  to  the  muses,  all  that  tended  to  improve,  refine  and 
ennoble  the  intellect.  Gymnastics  related  to  the  training 
of  the  body  to  activity  and  strength.  All  their  athletic  ex- 
ercises were  designed  to  expand  the  chest,  develope  the 
muscles  and  give  tension  and  vigor  to  every  fibre  of  the 
frame.  Each  of  these  two  branches  of  education  had,  of 
course,  its  exclusive  advocates.  Some  devoted  themselves 
!  entirely  to  intellectual  pursuits,  others  to  gymnastics. 

This  system  of  invigorating  and  developing  the  physical 
man,  by  constant  exercise,  was  the  result  both  of  their 
philosophy  and  their  circumstances.  Owing  to  the  great 
number  of  slaves,  in  Athens,  personal  labor  was  less  reputa- 
ble, for  freemen,  than  with  us  ;  hence  a  substitute  was  in- 
vented. The  frequent  wars  of  the  Greeks  required  great 
physical  strength  and  energy.  Hence  the  necessity  of 
athletic  exercises.  With  us  it  ought  not  to  be  disreputa- 
ble for  any  man  to  labor,  though  public  opinion  is  far  too 
sensitive  on  this  point.     It  was,  undoubtedly,  the  design  of 
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Providence  that  man  should  live  by  personal  labor.  With 
it  are  connected  our  greatest  good  and  our  purest  joys.  He 
who  knows  not  the  pleasures  of  honest  industry  has  not 
learned  to  live.  The  fatigue  and  exhaustion  attendant 
upon  long  protracted  toil  do  but  enhance  the  pleasures  of 
rest.  Idleness  cherishes  our  native  propensities  to  evil. 
It  creates  a  prurient  desire  for  mischief.  Habitual  labor 
subdues  the  passions,  restrains  inordinate  desires  and  makes 
rest  sweet.  The  boy  who  has  no  task  of  labor  to  perform 
will  plan  his  own  work  and  he  will  soon  be  under  inden- 
ture to  a  hard  master.  It  is  an  admitted  fact  that  an  in- 
dustrious and  hard-laboring  population  is  always  the  most 
virtuous  and  honest.  So  it  was  with  the  early  Romans. 
For  the  first  500  years  of  Rome,  private  vices  were  ex- 
ceedingly rare.  Domestic  virtues  were  known  and  honored. 
The  people  were  poor  but  industrious.  When  not  sum- 
moned, by  the  state,  to  engage  in  the  defence  of  their 
country  they  cultivated  their  little  farms  and  enjoyed  the 
fruits  of  their  own  labor.  It  was  not  till  Rome  increased 
in  wealth  and  consigned  the  duties  of  the  farm  and  house 
to  slaves,  that  the  people  became  corrupt  and  lost  their 
liberty.  While  they  continued  industrious  they  were 
virtuous.  With  luxury  came  indolence  with  all  its  at- 
tendant vices.  Intemperance  and  effeminacy  unmade  the 
man  and  thus  unnerved  the  nation.  Their  physical  vigor 
departed  with  their  virtue,  and  they  became  the  tools  of 
designing  demagogues.  So  it  will  be  with  every  people 
that  yields  to  the  seductions  of  wealth  and  eschews  per- 
sonal toil.  The  morality  of  a  community  is  as  intimately 
connected  with  the  discipline  of  the  body  as  with  the  cul- 
ture of  the  mind.  They  are  both  useful  in  giving  tone  to 
the  domestic  virtues ;  and,  the  domestic  virtues  are  the 
parent  stocks  upon  which  the  public  virtues  are  engrafted. 
Patriotism  and  philanthropy  spring  from  the  paternal  hearth 
and  the  domestic  altar.  In  forming  youth  to  habits  of  vir- 
tue it  is  of  great  importance  to  preoccupy  the  mind.  It  is 
very  certain  that  such  a  field  will  not  be  left  unappropria- 
ted. If  it  is  not  secured  for  the  service  of  God  it  will,  in- 
evitably, be  possessed  by  his  enemies.  Evil  men  and  evil 
spirits  will  take  possession  of  the  untenanted  abode.  Let 
the  mind  be  preoccupied  with  study  and  there  is  little 
danger  of  temptation  ;  but  study,  of  itself,  is  not  sufficient 
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to  fill  up  the  hours  of  every  day  in  early  life.  The  mind 
needs  rest  and  recreation.  Incessant  activity  wearies  and 
disgusts.  The  boy  turns  from  mental  fatigue  with  a 
greater  relish  for  other  pursuits.  If  there  be  a  proper  divi- 
sion of  time  between  study,  labor  and  recreation,  the  boy 
will  love  them  all,  enjoy  them  all  and  escape  unscathed  of 
vice.  If  he  have  merely  a  mental  task  and  no  bodily  task 
assigned,  his  mind  when  unoccupied  will  be  devoted,  most 
likely,  to  improper  pursuits.  A  desire  for  amusement  and 
a  natural  love  of  excitement  will  urge  him  beyond  the 
bounds  of  propriety  and  perhaps  of  morality. 

Facts  will,  without  doubt,  warrant  the  assertion  that  the 
most  corrupt  boys,  in  our  schools,  from  the  district  school 
to  the  college,  are  the  sons  of  the  wealthy  and  best  educa- 
ted portion  of  the  community.  These  boys  hold  the  same 
relative  rank  in  the  school  that  their  parents  hold  in  society . 
Their  wealth,  and  refined  manners  secure  to  them  an  un- 
bounded influence.  Hence  their  example  is  more  perni- 
cious. Many  parents  dread  the  contamination  of  vulgarity. 
But  it  should  be  remembered  that  mere  vulgarity,  we  mean 
by  it,  want  of  refinement  and  education,  is  not  sin.  It  is 
often  the  case  that  those  children  who  use  bad  English 
and  coarse  expressions,  are  not  the  most  dangerous  com- 
panions. Gentlemanly  wickedness  is  far  more  alluring. 
A  wicked  and  vulgar  boy,  coming  from  an  unprincipled 
family,  poorly  clad,  and  repulsive  in  his  discourse  and  man- 
ners, does  far  less  mischief  in  a  school,  than  a  boy  of  polish- 
ed manners,  elegant  discourse,  and  rich  apparel,  who  con- 
ceals the  depravity  which  festers  within,  and  plots  mis- 
chief in  secret,  and  urges  others  on,  to  the  commission  of 
it,  while  he  escapes  notice.  Such  boys,  by  their  example, 
foster  idleness,  disorder  and  hostility  to  wholesome  laws. 
Open  wickedness  is  often  shunned  and  the  boy  who  is  dis- 
posed to  be  profane,  quarrelsome  and  malicious  is  avoided 
by  common  consent,  while  the  society  of  the  young  aristo- 
crat, who  is  really  the  most  dangerous  companion,  is  court- 
ed. He  is  the  patron  of  refined  wickedness  ;  the  other, 
the  representative  of  vulgar  wickedness. 

District  schools  in  populous  villages  are  always  more  dif- 
ficult to  be  managed  than  those  among  a  sparse  population. 
The  only  reason  is  that  idleness  is  more  prevalent;  and 
consequently,  wickedness  more  rife.     When  out  of  school, 
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the  boys  are  unemployed.  Fashion  makes  it  improper  for 
them  to  labor.  The  care  of  the  stable,  garden  and  wood 
house  is  consigned  to  a  hired  domestic  or  to  some  vulgar 
boy  who  labors  for  the  food  he  eats.  But  in  a  majority  of 
cases  the  vulgar  boy  will  ultimately  distance  the  gentle- 
man, in  the  path  of  honor  aud  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth. 
Indeed  it  is  hardly  possible  for  a  man  who  has  been  edu- 
cated to  no  useful  employment,  who  has  neither  practical 
skill  nor  experience,  to  succeed  in  any  kind  of  business. 
It  is  the  dictate  of  wisdom,  therefore,  for  those  parents  who 
aim  at  nothing  higher  than  wealth  and  promotion,  to  train 
their  sons  to  manual  labor,  if  possible,  to  the  exercise  of 
some  useful  trade. 

The  usages  of  the  Jews  of  old  required  every  parent  to 
instruct  his  son  in  some  trade  or  handicraft,  so  that  he 
might,  if  reduced  to  poverty,  earn  a  livelihood.  This  rule 
was  a  wise  one.  It  would  be  well  for  society  if  every 
parent  were  compelled  to  do  it  now.  In  addition  to  the 
evils  of  habitual  idleness,  many  young  men  are  furnished, 
by  their  parents,  with  ready  money  sufficient  to  gratify 
every  appetite  and  passion  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  for- 
ward their  mischievous  plots  against  good  order  and  authori- 
ty. In  consequence  of  this  criminal  liberality,  many  a 
father  is  made  to  rue  the  day  when  he  allowed  his  son  to 
leave  the  paternal  roof,  and  many  a  son  is  compelled,  by 
physical  suffering,  to  exclaim,  "  I  will  arise  and  go  to  my 
father,"  but  these  prodigals,  unlike  the  prodigal  in  the  para- 
ble, do  not  learn  obedience  or  economy  by  their  experience. 
Though  they  do  arise  and  go  to  their  fathers,  they  do  not 
say,  "  father  I  have  sinned,  make  me  as  one  of  thy  hired 
servants  ;"  but,  the  plea  is,  father  I  have  been  unfortunate, 
the  fates  are  against  me,  pray  assist  me  with  your  money. 
This  vicious  indulgence,  on  the  part  of  parents,  is  usually 
accompanied  with  a  corresponding  diminution  of  parental 
restraint.  A  spirit  of  insubordination  and  resistance  to 
wholesome  laws  is  the  result.  The  boy  that  is  not  sub- 
dued, at  home,  will  always  be  troublesome  at  school  :  and, 
he  who  early  learns  to  contemn  parental  authority,  and 
carries  with  him  that  spirit  of  insubordination  to  the  school 
and  the  college,  is  very  likely  to  become  a  violator  of  the 
laws  of  the  land.  Respect  for  law  is  always  the  growth  of 
parental  tuition.     It  may  be  learned  by  bitter  experience, 
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ill  after  life,  but  even  then  obedience  is  rather  a  burden 
than  a  delight.  The  tendency  of  human  nature  is  to  spurn 
salutary  restraint  and  to  transgress  the  wisest  laws.  This 
tendency  ought  to  be  checked  at  its  first  manifestation. 
Resist  the  beginnings  is  the  only  safe  rule.  In  most  cases, 
it  is  not  a  difficult  task  to  accomplish.  It  requires  firmness 
and  sometimes  severity  in  the  parent.  Children  are  al- 
ways practical  advocates  of  the  largest  liberty.  They  fol- 
low animal  impulses  only  and  these  naturally  stimulate 
them-  to  transgress  indiscriminately  all  rules.  This  ex- 
cessive flow  of  animal  spirits,  which,  if  unchecked,  merges 
in  itself  every  virtuous  and  generous  sentiment  of  the  soul, 
may,  by  proper  management,  he  made  instrumental  of  the 
greatest  good  to  the  child  and  to  society.  It  resembles  a 
stream  swollen  by  excessive  rains.  The  accumulated 
waters,  which,  if  left  to  themselves,  would  inundate  the 
adjacent  meadows  and  bring  ruin  to  the  crops,  when  proper- 
ly restrained,  may  be  reserved  for  future  irrigation  or  for 
the  turning  of  valuable  machinery.  The  most  effectual 
method  of  taming  the  fiery  and  turbulent  spirit  of  youth  is 
by  constant  manual  labor.  This  seldom  fails  to  produce 
beneficial  results.  But  where  the  laws  of  fashion  render 
this  unpopular,  it  behooves  parents  who  have  any  regard  to 
the  future  welfare  of  their  children  to  invent  such  amuse- 
ments and  exercises  as  will  be  accompanied  with  the  most 

i  labor  and  require  a  uniform  expenditure  of  physical  energy 

!  in  their  practice.  In  this  way,  the  physical  system  of  boys 
may  be  developed,  health  secured,  and  immense  mischief 
prevented.  But  in  numerous  instances  neither  labor  nor 
gymnastics  occupy  the  leisure  hours  of  boys.  They  are 
allowed  to  be  masters  of  their  own  time,  if  the  parents  do 

!  not  hear  of  their  misconduct  when  away  from  home,  and 
it  is  not  often  that  crafty  boys  allow  parents  to  be  inform- 

:  ed  of  their  mischievous  practices.  They  guard  against 
such  a  result ;  and  it  frequently  happens  that  boys  grow 
up  under  their  parents'  eye,  with  all  the  concealed  villainy 
of  the  most  practised  rogue,  in  their  life  and  conduct,  and 
yet  are  never  supposed  to  have  deviated  from  the  path  of 
rectitude  and  honor.  This  spirit  of  insubordination  is  on 
the  increase  in  our  country.  It  is  exhibited  in  the  frequent 
mobs,  in  the  use  of  deadly  weapons,  in  conspiracies,  in 
schools  and  colleges. 
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An  accurate  comparison  of  facts  would  probably  show 
that  more  civil  prosecutions  have  been  instituted  against 
teachers  of  common  schools  for  flogging  rude  boys,  within 
the  last  five  years,  than  for  the  preceding  fifty.  It  is  also 
true  that  our  colleges  have  witnessed  scenes  of  more  atro- 
cious violence  within  the  same  time,  than  were  ever  known 
before  since  their  establishment.  At  least  two  college 
officers  have  been  murdered  by  disorderly  students,  in  law- 
less combination    with  others  during  that  period. 

These  facts  call  loudly  for  reform.  This  spirit  will  not 
be  confined  to  the  schools  and  college  halls,  it  will  become 
the  ruling  spirit  of  the  age,  and  misrule  and  anarchy  will 
inevitably  result  from  it.  Prof.  Potter,  in  his  able  work 
on  common  schools,  holds  che  following  language:  "  After 
leaving  school,  each  child  should  be  bred  to  some  regular 
occupation.  This  industrial  training  is  even  more  impor- 
tant than  that  given  at  school.  Without  a  definite  pursuit, 
a  man  is  an  excrescence  upon  society.  He  has  no  regular 
place  or  part  to  fill,  and  is  apt  to  feel  little  concern  for  the 
general  welfare.  In  isolating  himself  from  the  cares  and 
employments  of  other  men,  he  forfeits  much  of  their  sym- 
pathy, and  can  neither  give  nor  receive  great  benefit.  If 
rich  enough  to  live  in  idleness,  he  is,  now,  morbid  through 
want  of  object  or  interest,  and  now,  through  profligacy, 
reckless  of  himself  and  a  curse  to  others.  If  he  is  poor  and 
yet  idle,  or,  even  tho'  not  idle,  if  he  lives  rather  by  shifts 
than  by  regular  and  systematic  industry,  he  rarely  becomes 
useful  or  respectable,  and,  in  a  vast  proportion  of  cases,  sinks 
into  infamy  or  crime." 

Now  we  would  not  affirm  that  men  who  have  never 
been  trained  to  any  useful  employment,  do  not  when  edu- 
cated, often  become  useful  members  of  society,  but  we  do 
affirm  that  every  such  man  must  learn,  late  in  life,  what  he 
ought  to  have  learned  in  youth,  before  he  can  fulfil  all  the 
duties  of  a  good  citizen.  So  far  as  his  practical  education 
has  been  neglected,  just  so  far  are  his  means  of  doing  good 
abridged.  If  circumstances  require  him  to  labor,  he  has 
not  the  physical  energy  and  strength  necessary  for  long 
continued  toil.  His  system  has  never  been  developed  by 
laborious  exercise.  He  may  be  weak  and  puny  in  conse- 
quence, or  if  he  has  the  required  strength,  he  has  not  the 
skill  or  experience  requisite  for  successful  industry.     Such 
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a  man  can  not  even  direct  others.  He  must,  till  he  ac- 
quires practical  knowledge,  by  bitter  experience,  depend 
upon  others  for  that  which  is  almost  as  necessary,  as  his 
daily  food.  Besides  the  benefits  which  result  from  practi- 
cal education  in  developing  the  physical  system,  in  the 
acquisition  of  skill,  in  the  increased  means  of  doing  good 
and  getting  good,  it  is  of  immense  importance  in  an  intel- 
lectual point  of  view.  A  sound  body  is  almost  as  essential 
to  success  in  study  as  a  sound  mind.  They  co-operate, 
when  the  greatest  results  are  produced.  Both  ought  to  be 
thoroughly  disciplined.  The  neglect  of  the  one  necessari- 
ly injures  the  other.  The  mind  always  sympathises  with 
the  body.  When  the  body  is  enfeebled  the  mind  loses  its 
tone.     Witness  the  effect  of  sickness  upon  a  Caesar  : 

"  He  had  a  fever  when  he  was  in  Spain 

And  when  the  fit  was  on  him,  I  did  mark 

How  he  did  shake  ;  His  true,  this  god  did  shake. 

His  coward  lips  did  from  their  color  fly  : 

And  that  same  eye,  whose  bend  doth  awe  the  world,, 

Did  lose  its  lustre  :  I  did  hear  him  groan  ; 

Aye  that  tongue  of  his,  that  bade  the  Romans 

Mark  him  and  write  his  speeches  in  their  books, 

Alas  !  it  cried,  '  Give  me  some  drink  Titinius' 

As  a  sick  girl." 

The  soul  acts  only  through  material  organs.  If  these 
organs  be  imperfectly  developed,  or  enfeebled,  or  untrained 
to  dextrous  habits,  the  mind  suffers  a  corresponding  diminu- 
tion of  its  strength  and  efficiency.  A  sound  mind  is  cer- 
tainly the  most  desirable  object  which  can  be  contemplated. 
But  it  should  be  remembered  that  a  sound  body  is  indis- 
pensably requisite  to  the  highest  mental  action.  The 
"mens  sana  in  corpore  sano"  is  not  always  the  gift  of  Na- 
ture, but  the  product  of  the  combined  influence  of  nature 
and  education.  Whoever  covets  mental  excellence,  let  him 
carefully  discipline  his  physical  nature. 


Si  quid  rectius  istis 


Candidus  imperti :  si  non,  his  utere  mecum.'* 
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The  storm  is  pouring  thick  and  fast 

Its  torrents  from  the  upper  sky, 
Yet,  borne  before  the  raging  blast, 

'Tis  passing,  and  will  soon  be  by. 
Oh,  1  have  loved  its  angry  roar  ! 

I  love  its  dark  rayless  night, 
And  almost  feel,  when  they  are  o'er, 
To  curse  the  quiet,  laughing  light, 
Whose  very  cheerfulness  to  me 

Is  sadness,  for  my  soul  is  sad, 
Until,  tis  even  a  grief  to  see 

What  cannot  make  the  spirit  glad — 
But  still  amid  the  torrent's  tide, 

Its  darkness,  and  its  angry  moan, 
I'd  linger  on,  and  aye  abide, 

Nor  feel  that  I  am  all  alone, 
For  there's  a  strange,  sad,  sympathy, 
Betwixt  the  fitful  storm  and  me  ! — 
The  sun  was  made  to  cheer  the  glad, 

The  Zephyr's  breath,  to  fan  the  gay, 
But  oh  !  the  heart  that's  sere  and  sad 

Brooks  not  the  Zephyr  or  the  day, — 
And  evening  stars  so  pure  and  bright 

Sweet  beaming  in  their  far  off  heaven, 
May  shed  their  mild  and  radiant  light 
To  tell  of  hopes,  and  sins  forgiven, 
But  all  in  vain  their  light  is  shed 
Upon  the  soul  whose  hopes  are  dead, 
And  their  soft  radiance  all  too  pure 

For  but  the  sinless  to  endure 

But  when  the  thick  clouds  rolling  black 
Have  driven  the  wandering  sunbeams  back, 
Amid  the  tempest,  and  the  moan 
Of  hollow  winds,  shut  out,  alone, 
By  these,  from  all  the  world  around, 
Nor  heeding  of  its  sight  or  sound, 
'Tis  then,  the  heart  is  something  free 
To  brood  upon  itself,  nor  fear 
Betrayment,  all  unconsciously, 
By  rising  sigh,  or  falling  tear — 
'Tis  then,  the  feelings  crushed  and  pent 
Pour  forth,  like  many  waters  rushing, 
And  joy,  and  sorrow,  strangely  blent 

Are  mingled  in  their  warm,  wild  gushing, 
And  meteor  hopes,  that  rose  and  fled 

Like  spectral  visions  of  the  dead, 
The  promises  of  early  youth, 

Of  seeming  joy,  and  seeming  truth, 
And  memories  of  the  dreary  past, 

Sad  memories,  cherished  to  the  last, 
Chilled  by  the  cold,  false  world  in  vain, 
Burst  fresh  upon  the  heart  again. 
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Oh,  storm  and  tempest  !  On  thy  hrow 

The  seal  of  blackness  hath  been  set  ! 
I've  loved  thee  from  my  youth,  and  now 

I  feel  how  well  I  love  thee  yet — 
The  lightning's  flash  I've  loved  to  see, 

And  joyed  to  hear  the  thunder's  roar. 
For  when  they  come,  they  bring  to  me 

A  something  I  have  felt  before, 
And  I  forget,  there  is  around 

A  world,  with  which  I  live  and  dwell, 
Heeding  alone  the  hollow  sound 

That  binds  me  with  its  magic  spell, 
And  dreary  is  the  hour  at  last, 

When  both  the  spell  and  storm  are  past, 

!»*♦*. 


MEISM  PROGRESSIVE. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Whoever  hath  skill  in  the  Baconian  method  of  Inter- 
preting Nature,  will  not  have  failed  to  observe  in  the  ten- 
dency of  the  times,  that  rapid  advances  are  being  made 
towards  the  ultimatum  bonum  of  the  Philosophic  Spiritual. 
And,  moreover,  it  will  have  been  perceived  by  the  whole 
Baconian  school,  that  this  novel  tendency  of  things,  must 
necessarily  be  the  result  of  the  frequent  rise  and  unlimited 
prevalence  of  isms.  All-pervading  and  all-refining  is  the 
influence  of  isms  upon  the  spirit  of  our  age  !  Kind  reader, 
hast  thou  ever  well  considered  what  may  be  an  ism  ?  Ha  t 
how  thou  art  put  to  thy  trumps — nevertheless,  quell  thy 
perturbation,  and  look,  behold  here,  (in  imagination,  if 
such  thou  hast)  a  triple-letter  affix.  Extending  itself  over 
a  space,  at  most,  for  the  fullest  Roman  type,  of  no  more 
than  an  half  inch  in  length — without  meaning  or  power  in 
itself — it  seems  insignificant  enough.  Simplest  of  Mono- 
syllables !  Standing  alone — independent  and  unassociated 
— the  most  harmless  of  its  species !  None,  however  full 
may  be  the  development  of  their  bump  of  reverence,  fall 
down  before  it  ;  none,  however  ardent  their  love  of  pure 
metaphysical  (mystical  ?)  science,  consecrate  to  it  the  toil 
of  midnight   delvings   into  the    "profounder    gloom"   of 
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thought.  Yet  give  to  it  its  true  character  of  an  aflix,  and 
it  becomes,  as  its  position  might  indicate,  a  locomotive  en- 
gine, of  which  its  preceding  fellow  syllables  may  consti- 
tute the  foretrain.  But  just  attach  it  to  the  trisyllabic  car- 
making  word,  Mohammed,  and  how  rapidly  is  the  world, 
religious  and  political,  hurried  away  in  the  locomotive 
train,  Mohammedan-zsw,  to  the  shrine  of  the  Koran  !  Or 
better  still,  just  annex  it  to  that  disyllable,  Mesmer,  and 
how  magically  and  magisterially  is  the  world  intellectual, 
whirled  onward  in  the  train  Mesmer-2'sm — beyond  the 
hitherto  prescribed  limits  of  scientific  research — into  the 
steep-land  of  discovery  !  Surely,  without  its  character  of 
an  affix,  it  is  nothing ;  with  it,  it  is  every  thing. 

In  nothing,  however,  is  the  peculiarity  of  our  age  to  be 
made  more  strikingly  manifest,  than  in  the  developement 
of  Meism.  Begin  not,  captious  reader,  to  indulge  thy 
spleen  at  fault-finding.  We  are  here  guilty  of  introducing 
no  new  ism.  Hast  thou  never  yet  learned,  that  every  ism 
has  ever  had  its  antagon-ism,  known  or  unknown,  and  why 
must  not  Egotism  likewise  have  ever  had  its  antagonistic 
Meism,  though  undiscovered  ?  As  to  the  certainty  of  this, 
let  analogy  dispel  thy  doubts.  Wherefore  does  Philosophy 
constantly  becloud  thy  mind's  eye  with  her  Natural  and 
supernatural  isms — her  Real  and  Ideal  isms  ;  or  Religion 
bewilder  thy  faith  with  her  Sensual  and  Transcendental 
isms — her  Uni  and  Trini  tarianisms — her  Ana  and  Pedo 
baptisms?  Mark  the  distinction,  if  thou  art  a  student  in 
man  science,  between  an  Alexander  Magnus  and  a  Plato 
Divinus — -balance  by  a  parallellism  of  opposites  their  pe- 
culiar characteristics  and  ruminate  intellectually  upon  their 
necessary  relations,  one  to  the  other  ;  or  if  it  better  suit 
thy  convenience,  make  a  careful  discrimination  between  a 
pomp-loving  Leo  and  an  "  inner  light"  George  Fox,  and 
then  shalt  thou  slightly  comprehend  the  necessary  exis- 
tence of  our  objective  Meism,  as  well  as  your  long  cherish- 
ed, subjective  Egotism.* 


*  "In  the  philosophy  of  mind,"  it  has  been  said,  "  subjective  denotes  what 
is  referred  to  the  thinking  subject,  or  Ego."  Wherefore  the  subjective  philoso- 
phy, making  every  thing  relate  to  the  Ego,  must  necessarily  lead  to  exclusive 
selfishness,  which  the  entire  history  of  the  past  fully  shows.  It  may  be  consol 
ing  for  the  present  age  to  know,  that  the  tendency  in  psychology  is  now  de- 
cidedly in  favor  of  the  objective  method,  whereby  respect  is  had  to  the  object  of 
thought,  or  the  Me.     Hence  the  reason  of  the  recent  rise  of  the  science  of  Me. 
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But  we  have  said,  that  our  age  is  to  be  peculiarly  dis- 
tinguished by  the  development  of  Meism.  Vast  and  in- 
conceivable must  be  the  advance  of  humanity,  when 
Meism  shall  have  achieved  its  complete  triumph  over  Ego- 
tism !  What  imagination  intense  enough  at  forecasting,  to 
depict  the  external  appearance  of  this  mundane  globule, 
when  universally  peopled  with  Mes?  No  longer  will  it 
seem  a  Mars-field,  whereon  to  burst  the  bubbles  of  excited, 
swelling  passions  ;  no  longer  a  Fortune-wheel,  whirling 
through  space  on  its  time-worn  axle,  wherewith  any  earth- 
clutching  Ego,  like  a  Napoleon,  may  spin  out,  at  hap-haz- 
ards,  the  thread  of  fate.  But  every  where  on  it,  there  shall 
prevail  Meism,  peaceful,  yet  active  and  communicative — 
expansive  and  expanding — all  knowledge  knowing  and 
cherishing  all  marvelous  truth.     Happy,  glorious  change  ! 

Modesty  forbids  us,  (though  a  faithful  disciple  of  the 
great  Bacon,)  to  predict  our  own  immortality  from  the  In- 
terpretation of  Nature  in  relation  to  this  great  change,  yet 
whatever  may  come  of  it,  this  is  our  present  design,  delay- 
ing only  for  a  moment  to  add  a  preliminary  or  two  upon 
the  difficulty  of  its  execution. 

Important  as  has  been  the  aid  rendered  to  philosophic 
inquiry  by  the  Inductive  Method  of  speculation,  the  great 
volume  of  Nature  yet  remains  a  sealed  book.  Deep  and 
hidden  still  are  her  workings  !  What,  though  science, 
guided  by  this  Method,  has  invented  her  forty  feet  Tele- 
scopes and  thereby  made  yon  twinkling  gem  of  the  azure 
vault  to  appear  another  King  of  day  to  his  neighboring 
satellites  ;  has  she  been  able  (any  the  more  than  Israel's 
first  Patriarch,)  to  count  the  "  stars  of  heaven"  and  to  write 
their  number  upon  some  Sybilline  leaf  in  her  grotto  ?  What, 
though  she  has  invented  her  Solar  Microscopes,  and  there- 
by made  that  million  of  animalculae,  dancing  with  ample 
space  upon  the  point  of  a  cambric  needle,  to  appear  a  mil- 
lion of  veritable  cats  and  tigers,  has  she  yet  been  able  to 
count  the  sands  of  thought,  that  lie  scattered  on  the  sea- 
shore of  mind  ?  Alas  !  that  the  conqueror  of  the  Stagynte 
and  his  followers  should  have  been  thus  baffled  with  the 
visible  phenomena  of  Nature,  without  even  approaching 
the  invisible. 

Not  only  do  we  anticipate  difficulties  in  the  execution  of 
our  task,  in  se,  but  we  have  strong  reasons,  a  priori,  for 
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suspecting  that  the  subject  to  be  treated  will  be  perplexed 
by  numerous  Idols,  especially  with  Idols  of  the  fourth 
class,  viz.  Idols  of  the  Theatre,  or  Theories.  Moreover, 
Ave  venture  to  predict  that  it  will  also  be  considerably  har- 
rassed  by  a  new  class  of  Idols,  called  Wanting,  of  which, 
the  most  vexatious  in  our  individual  case  will  be  the  Idol 
of  Imagination  Wanting.  But  more  of  Idols  in  the  sequel. 
We  hasten  to  conclude  our  Introduction  with  the  following 
aphorisms. 

Aph.  1.  Those  only  benefit  science,  who  observe  phe- 
nomena through  distinguishable  media  of  sight.  Hence, 
whoever  in  future,  would  advance  science  must  Interpret 
Nature  through  Me-'ism. 

Aph.  2.  All  cultivators  of  self-knowledge  have  hitherto 
been  led  blindfolded  by  Idols  of  self-conceit,  as  well  as  by 
Delphic  Oracles,  &c,  whereas  they  should  bear  in  mind, 
that  there  is  an  Animal  Meism,  which  forms  the  grand 
characteristic  of  every  individual  of  the  species,  and  which 
will  probably  be  found  to  be  the  true  "  Elixir  of  Life,"  if 
not  indeed,  that  "  omnis  boni  principium,"  the  "intellectus 
cogitabundus." 

Aph.  3.  All  former  theories  have  failed  to  discover  the 
emanating  source  of  the  great  Law  of  Order  in  the  king- 
doms of  Nature ;  there  is  therefore  presumptive  proof,  that 
its  discovery  is  intimately  connected  with  the  development 
of  Meism. 

Aph.  4.  To  talk  of  Universal  Laws,  (while  wholly  ig- 
norant of  their  nature,)  is  jejune  Pedantry,  inasmuch  as 
Meism  alone  forms  the  connecting  link  that  unites  the  ani- 
mal, vegetable  and  mineral  kingdoms  of  Nature  in  one  in- 
tellectual, sympathetic  whole.*     Wherefore, 

PART  I. 

Shows  the  reader  some  crude  things,  worthy  to  be  ob- 
served. 

Long  time  did  we  sit  musing  inane,  and  looking  (men- 
tally, we  mean  of  course,)  into  the  "pure  empyrean"  of 
thought,  waiting  for  some  scintillation,  sufficiently  illu- 
minating for  our  mystical  subject,  to  shoot  like  a  meteor 
from  its  invisible  height,  across  the  horizon  of  our  mental 


*  Logic  Revised. 
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vision,  wherewith  to  indite  this  first  chapter  of  Meism. 
But  all  in  vain  !  No  streak  of  vivid  light  flashed  upon  the 
gloomy  expanse  of  our  empyreal  hemisphere,  and  after  all 
our  attempted  flights,  we  were  left  to  our  old  dull-plodding 
way  of  speculation,  wherein  the  Idol  of  imagination  Want- 
ing has  ever  bound  us  fast  to  the  "  meaner  things"  of 
sense. 

"  Curious,  indeed,  are  the  results  of  curious  speculation  !" 
we  at  length  exclaimed,  after  much  sweatation  and  grind- 
ing at  our  Thought-milling  Machine.  By  which  exclama- 
tion, the  reader  is  apprised,  that,  however  competent  he 
might  be  to  appreciate  a  full  instanter  unfolding  of  our 
Philosophy  of  Meism  as  pertains  to  manhood  strength  and 
glory,  we  are  nevertheless  contented,  at  present,  (for  a  very 
obvious  reason,)  to  acquaint  him  with  several  ?m-poetic, 
yet  curious  phenomena,  respecting  a  Me  in  '•  rising  years." 
We  do  not  intend,  however,  to  vex  his  patience  with  the 
prosy  details  of  all  our  curious  speculations,  concerning  the 
Where  and  the  When  Meism  had  its  origin — nor  with  our 
inquiries  as  to  the  incipient  developments  of  any  particular 
Me — we  only  wish  to  make  him  familiar  with  a  few  gene- 
ral particulars — which  particulars  may  begin  thus  : — Hav- 
ing supposed  a  youthful  Me  launched  forth  upon  the  swell- 
ing tide  of  conscious  being,  it  will  require  in  the  reader  no 
long  continued  Teachings  forth  of  a  far-reaching  imagination, 
to  conceive,  that  the  first  unsettled  problem,  which  would 
most  naturally  engross  the  grappling  powers  of  his  meta- 
physical precocity,*  would  be  embodied  in  the  following 
question,  "  what  is  the  highest  end  of  a  Me  ?"  And  why, 
after  a  most  rigid  analysis  of  the  elemental  principles,  in- 
volved in  this  inquiry,  he  should  most  deliberately  answer, 
"  head  and  shoulders" — just  as  some  youthful  waggish 
blockhead  of  an  Ego,  some  half  century  since,  (when  such 
were  common,)  might  have  done,  in  answering  the  leading 
question  of  the  Shorter  Catechism,  as  propounded  by  his 
village  Pedagogue — only  with  this  distinction  in  the  use  of 
terms,  the  former  employing  them  in  their  practically 
philosophical  sense,  while  the  latter  might  have  used  them, 
as  he  understood  them — will  also,  doubtless,  most  naturally 
occur  hereafter  to  the  most  common  apprehension. 


*  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  tendency  of  Meism  is  to  raise  humani- 
ty rapidly  in  the  scale  of  intellectual  being. 
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We  cannot  here  resist  an  inclination  (laudable  enough, 
perhaps,)  to  express  our  admiration  of  that  acutely  pene- 
trating intellect,  which  can  with  so  much  precipitancy  (ob- 
serve the  composition,  prae  and  caput,)  solve  such  deeply- 
abstruse  problems.  And  how  true  is  it  to  nature  ! — how 
sublime  too  the  conception  it  gives  rise  to,  of  the  upright- 
ness of  the  Meistic  race !  Nothing  can  be  more  honorable 
to  our  youthful  Philosopher,  than  to  be  known  to  posterity, 
as  the  founder  of  the  "  os  sublime"  school,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  "  os  pronum"  systems  of  all  preceding  The- 
orizers.  In  him  will  be  recognized,  indeed,  a  Servant  and 
Interpreter  of  Nature. 

But  our  Me's  Philosophy  stops  not  with  mere  logical  de- 
ductions. It  eminently  combines  the  excellencies  both  of 
theory  and  practice.  For  it  to  have  analytically  evolved  a 
principle,  is  but  to  prepare  the  way  for  its  practical  appli- 
cation. How  the  principle  thus  analytically  deduced  from 
the  above  mentioned  question  is  to  be  applied  in  practice, 
will  be  best  understood,  when  the  theoretical  reasoning, 
which  leads  to  its  deduction,  shall  be  distinctly  brought  to 
light.  In  passing  to  the  discharge  of  this  duty,  let  it  be 
observed,  that  while  it  may  cost  us  no  little  curious  specu- 
lation, even  to  follow  our  Philosopher,  through  the  mazes 
of  his  devious  categories,  it  will  also  require  in  the  reader 
no  little  attention  to  appreciate  fully  the  beautiful  consis- 
tency of  his  conclusions  ;  yet  presuming  on  his  willingness 
to  perform  this  duty,  we  will  endeavor,  as  Mr.  Carlyle  says, 
to  do  ours. 

11  Head  and  shoulders"  then — let  it  be  remembered — is 
the  only  legitimate  answer,  according  to  our  Me's  Philoso- 
phy, to  the  question,  "  what  is  the  highest  end  of  a  Me?" — 
the  language  being  understood  in  its  practically  philosophi- 
cal sense.  By  what  fortuitous  circumstances,  this  position 
is  established  in  theory,  is  now  to  be  seen  as  follows : — 
Whereas  upon  careful  Auto-philosophc  investigation,  our 
young  adept  in  scientific  research  finds,  that  this  previous- 
ly determined  highest  end  of  a  Me  contains  an  apartment 
to  be  filled  with  "  garret  furniture,"  therefore  he  most  ra- 
tionally concludes,  in  accordance  with  the  universally  re- 
ceived axiom,  that  "  nothing  is  made  in  vain,"  that  it  is 
filled  with  "garret  furniture."  With  this  point  settled,  our 
Philosopher  goes  on  to  advance  various  opinions  upon  the 
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nature  of  the  special  sirticles  of  this  peculiar  kind  of  furni- 
ture, meanwhile  commenting,  at  large,  upon  their  general 
and  particular  uses  and  the  perfection  of  their  mechanical 
execution — the  minutiae  of  which  opinions  and  comment- 
ings,  it  may  not  here  be  necessary  to  relate,  as  the  whole 
subject  is,  at  length,  summarily  dispatched  with  the 
Author's  firm  conviction,  "  that  the  various  fabrics  are 
wrought,  some  of  indifferently  good,  some  of  indifferently 
bad,  and  more  of  indifferently  sappy  materials,  devoted,  in 
general,  to  indifferently  good,  bad,  or  sap-headed  purposes." 
But  what  is  far  more  material  to  our  object,  is  his  dis- 
covery upon  further  careful  self-inspection,  of  a  veritable 
self-creating  Meistic  Machine,  fortuitously  situated  near  the 
crowning  point  of  this  dome-shaped  garret  apartment,  and 
operated,  (when  necessary,)  with  great  effect  by  a  self- 
moving  Agent,  called  Instinct. 

Like  in  effect  to  the  falling  of  an  apple  upon  the  advance 
of  science,  does  the  falling  of  this  Meistic  Machine  with- 
in the  observation  of  our  Me,  contribute  to  the  advance  of 
Meism.  And  never,  indeed,  did  even  a  Newton  reason 
with  profounder  logic  or  keener  perspicacity,  than  does  he 
in  deducing  therefrom  the  following  Meistic  principles. 
"  For  what,"  thus  he  syllogizes,  "  does  such  a  Machine  ex- 
ist, operated  by  such  an  Agent,  unless  it  be  to  produce  Me- 
ism ?  But  for  what  is  Meism  produced,  unless  it  be  to 
stimulate  and  supply  human  wants,  physical  and  intellec- 
tual ?  And  what  are  human  wants  but  animal  Exhausting- 
Pumps  i.  e.  animal  characteristics  ?  Wherefore," — upon 
the  ultima  ratio  principle,  we  suppose  "  the  grand  animal 
characteristic  is  animal  Meism."     (see  Aph.  2.) 

Thus  the  attentive  reader  is  led  to  see  clearly,  why  the 
"head"  should  have  been  deliberately  determined  part  and 
parcel  of  this  "  highest  end  of  a  Me."  Other  organized 
structures  may  exist,  containing  special  apartments,  and 
other  apartments  may  be  filled  with  useful  furniture — but 
no  other  structure  can  boast  a  "  garret  apartment,"  possess- 
ing a  meistic  Machine,  moved  by  a  self-moving  Agent,  In- 
stinct. But  why  the  "  shoulders"  should  be  fixed  upon  in 
our  neophyte  Philosopher's  deliberate  determinations,  as  a 
tributary  accident  to  the  completeness  of  the  highest  end 
of  a  Me,  remains  to  be  explained.  Though  to  us  (perhaps, 
on  account  of  mental  obtuseness,)  our  author's  position  in 
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this  particular,  seems  not  so  obvious,  as  the  preceding,  yet 
even  here  he  pretends  to  his  usual  degree  of  acuteness. 
"  For  what,"  inquires  he,  "  does  animal  Meism  exist,  as  an 
absolute  means  of  stimulating  and  supplying  human  wants, 
unless  to  be  made  communicative  witjh  the  outward  world? 
And  how  may  it  become  communicative  unless  it  be 
through  sensible  media  of  communication  ?"  He  therefore 
most  wisely,  in  his  own  view,  concludes,  that  the 
"shoulders"  form  a  very  convenient  apparatus  from  which 
to  suspend  the  Superior  and  Inferior  Extremities,  which  are 
to  become  the  requisite,  as  well  as  the  readiest,  apparent 
channels  of  Meistic  communication  with  external  Nature.* 

Such,  then,  is  the  "head  and  shoulder"  theory  of  our 
author, — a  theory,  which,  at  once  lays  the  axe  at  the  roots 
of  the  whole  Egotistic  system  and  places  the  Meistic  race 
in  its  true  dignity  of  position,  erect.  Such  too  its  complete- 
ness and  fitness  for  practical  purposes,  i.  e.  for  obtaining 
the  wherewith  to  make  an  '-head  and  shoulders." 

Most  pertinent  to  the  elucidation  of  this  theory  and  its 
modus  operandi,  are  the  very  sage  remarks,  somewhere 
made,  that  in  order  most  effectually  to  stimulate  and  supply 
human  wants,  certain  natural  products  are  necessary,  possess- 
ing certain  specific  forms,  utilities  and  essential  properties, 
and  that  such  products  are  procurable  in  sufficient  quanti- 
ties, only  when  the  productive  agencies  of  Nature  can  be 
converted  into  available  resources.  Hence  the  reason  of 
the  subjection  of  the  vis  Naturae  to  the  biped  race.  Hence 
too  the  reason,  that  mental  Philosophers  have  ever  most 
dogmatically  predicated  of  the  mind  a  controlling  influence 
over  matter.  Necessity  with  them  has  in  truth  been  the 
mother  of  invention.  For  to  what  other  conclusion,  than 
a  safe  one,  could  they  come,  in  solving  the  problems, 
"  where  were  the  biped  without  the  essential  sustenance  ? 
And  where  were  the  sustenance  without  the  subjection  of 
productive  Nature  to  biped  dictation  ?  But  beyond  this 
Necessity  did  not  lead  them.  How  miserably  have  they — 
after  all  their  thread  bare  day-dreams  respecting  the  How 


*  It  will  be  seen,  that  our  Author  somewhat  dissents  from  the  opinion  of 
Carlyle,  that  the  corpus  is  a  mere  "  flesh-garment  of  the  soul."  In  his  view, 
it  is  a  nicely  arranged  system  of  flesh-trappings,  wherein  a  proper  regard  is  had 
to  beauty  and  symmetry  of  proportion ,  in  the  suspension  of  the  extremities  from 
the  scapular  process. 
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this  predominant  influence  of  mind  is  acquired  and  exerted, 
— how  miserably  after  all  this,  have  they  been  left  entangled 
in  the  cobwebs  of  their  own  Chance-weaving  Mysticism  ? 
Yet  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  it  is  considered 
how  incompetent  is  the  finite  mind  to  comprehend  its  own 
infinite  in  and  oi^-breathings.  When  this  is  taken  into 
view,  we  are  irresistibly  forced  to  exclaim,  how  powerful 
in  intellect,  yet  how  weak  in  judgment  do  all  mental  spec- 
ulators appear !  Truly,  we  can  admire  their  strength  of 
talent  only  to  lament  in  turn  their  follies. 

Better  far  for  them  to  have  drunk  constantly  of  the  crys- 
tal waters  of  Meism,  could  they  have  been  thus  privileged  ! 
Incomparably  better,  had  they  in  the  pursuit  of  mental 
philosophy,  like  our  Me,  studied  the  expressive  language 
of  Nature  and  natural  Symbols  !  Bear  witness,  indulgent 
reader,  in  a  single  instance,  how  admirably  he  has  drawn 
out  and  applied,  the  scientific  import  of  that  ancient  sym- 
bol, respecting  the  wheels,  thus  beginning  ;  "  Whitherso- 
ever the  Spirit  was  to  go,  the  wheels  went,"  &c,  which  in 
the  Auto-philosophic  terms  of  our  Me,  is  thus  expressed  : 
"  Whithersoever  the  Meism  is  to  go,  the  Extremities  go" 
&c.  Thus,  at  length,  does  the  magnum  scandalum  to  a 
just  and  lucid  apprehension  of  the  philosophic  relations  of 
mind  to  matter  become  removed.  Meism — expansive  and 
expanding — becomes  the  outflowing  essence  and  influence 
of  the  inward  being,  rendered  communicative  with  material 
Nature  through  the  media  of  the  Extremities,  Superior  and 
Inferior. 

Let  no  one  now  fail  to  notice  the  infinite  resources  of  a 
Me,  for  obtaining  the  essential  wherewith  to  make  "  an 
head  and  shoulders" — the  primary  end  and  aim  of  the 
above  Meistic  theory.  Behold  him  a  creature  of  his  own 
Meism — the  indisputable  possessor  of  a  self-creating  and 
self-refecting  Agency,  which,  as  seen  above,  is  produced 
only  to  become  communicative  with  the  outward  world 
and  to  exert  a  directing  influence  upon  .material  agencies. 

And  need  we  wonder,  after  such  discoveries  of  his  fear- 
ful and  wonderful  make,  that  his  Auto-philosophic  inquiries 
should  lead  him  into  the  following  self-consequential  pre- 
dicaments ;  that  Meism,  itself  the  cause  of  itself,  and  exer- 
cising an  unlimited  prerogative  over  the  powers  of  Nature 
— should  be  found  to  characterize  every  thing  ;  should  be 
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the  solo  animating  principle,  ah  extra,  of  every  thing ; 
and,  in  fine,  should  be  essentially  the  cause  of  every  thing, 
material  or  immaterial  ? 

Nor  does  the  result  prove  his  predictions  visionary.  Be- 
hold him,  as  he  may  chance  to  walk  m  the  fields,  engaged 
perhaps  in  the  profoundest  Meistic  meditation.  Should 
Want  at  any  moment  begin  to  cry  out,  through  excessive 
stimulation  by  his  Meism,  "  Give  Me  cabbage,"  how  does 
he  begin  instantly  to  collect  his  Extremities,  Superior  and 
Inferior,  (suspended  from  the  scapula,  for  purposes  above 
mentioned,)  upon  some  foot  square  of  Mother  Earth,  when 
Meism,  thus  rendered  communicative,  and  assuming  its 
cause-all  and  dictatorial  prerogative,  utters  the  mandate, 
"  Grow  Me  here  a  cabbage,"  and  forthwith  upsprings  a 
cabbage,  more  magically  than  ever  did  a  mushroom  of  a 
sultry  moist  night.  Again,  hear  Want  crying,  "  Give  Me 
potatoes  ;"  and  "how  does  he,  as  before,  collect  his  Extremi- 
ties upon  some  emmet  shaped  mound  of  a  foot  or  more  in 
diameter,  when  Meism  again  gives  command,  "  Root  Me 
here  potatoes,"  and  how,  in  a  trice,  does  Mother  Earth  root 
Me  potatoes  of  the  fullest  bulb.  Thus  may  our  youthful 
Me  stimulate  and  supply  human  wants  by  the  most  ap- 
proved method,  and  thus  also,  does  he  establish  himself;  in 
very  verity,  a  young  Lord  of  creation. 

Yet  be  not  astonished,  kind  reader,  if  we  now  inform 
thee,  that  we  have  as  yet  only  shown  the  least  magicai 
effects  of  Meism.  So  far  thou  knowest  only  the  result  of 
our  Author's  first,  and  consequently,  most  imperfect  theory 
respecting  this  new  science.  Continued  investigation 
shows  its  susceptibilities  for  marvelous  advances  to  be  un- 
limited. Nothing  strange  then,  that  our  rising  scientific 
genius  should  establish  a  theory  of  wonder-working  opera- 
tion, and  it  should,  at  length,  give  place  to  one  more  sim- 
ple in  practical  experiments,  and  yet  more  effective !  Noth- 
ing strange,  that  he  should  penetrate  more  deeply,  than  the 
sages  of  all  past  ages,  the  sacra  arcana  of  Nature,  and  yet 
be  only  a  tyro  in  his  cherished  Auto-philosophy  of  Meism ! 
Therefore,  being  animated  with  the  consoling  idea  of  past 
success,  he  pushes  forward  in  the  career  of  new  discoveries. 
And  what  is  the  result  ? 


*  For  clearness'  sake,  it  may  be  necessary  to  remark,  that  our  Auto-philoso- 
pher, from  strict  Meistic  principles,  is  excessively  fond  of  vegetables,  of  which 
cabbage  and  potatoes  are  luxuries. 
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Some  one,  Macaulay,  if  we  mistake  not,  has  made  the 
remark,  that  the  human  mind  has  heretofore  been  but  little 
interested  in  pure  Abstractions.  Logicians  may  have  talk- 
ed about  them,  but,  unless  they  have  been  made  to  take 
the  sensible  form  of  Images,  the  world,  Pollio-like,  has 
"  cared  for  none  of  these  things."  This  skepticism  in  rela- 
tion to  Abstractions,  we  regard  as  having  been  very  well, 
nay,  most  fortunate  for  humanity.  Too  willing  a  credence 
in  them,  in  a  ruder  age  than  our  own,  might  have  been  the 
occasion  of  events  the  most  disastrous.  What  had  been 
the  dreadful  catastrophe,  if  the  universal  mind,  credulous 
formerly  as  now  in  Abstractions,  had  struck  into  some  ab- 
stracted tangential  course,  Millerism,  and  run,  pell-mell,  on 
the  limits  and  winding  up  of  the  prophetic  period,  without 
the  essential  disciplinary  instructions  of  the  Second  Advent 
teachers?  What,  if  it  had  taken  some  clairvoyance  leap 
"  over  the  back  of  beyond,"  and  lighted  down  on  some  re- 
mote heavenly  orb,  without  having  previously  been  made 
familiar,  with  the  literature  of  the  place,  as  translated  by 
the  Burrittian  method  ?  Happily  for  our  Me  the  condition 
of  the  human  mind  is  now  changed.  Safe  is  it  now  for 
him  to  indulge  the  conviction,  that  Meism,  though  an  Ab- 
straction, (which  is  to  say,  an  invisible  per-me-ating  Agen- 
cy,) possesses  all  the  characteristic  properties  of  a  present 
self-pervading  reality.  Safe  for  him  too,  to  inculcate  the 
belief,  that  there  is,  most  emphatically,  something  in  it. 
But  its  character  of  an  Abstraction,  now  for  the  first  time 
Meistically  engaging  his  attention,  leads  to  a  most  impor- 
tant discovery.  "  What  the  necessity,"  inquires  he,  after 
much  metaphysical  cogitation,  "  if  Meism  be  an  Abstrac- 
tion or  invisible  essence,  of  sensible  media  for  its  commu- 
nication?" With  this  inquiry,  notwithstanding  his  highly 
discriminating  logical  acumen,  he  liked  to  have  been  quag- 
mired,  through  admiration  of  the  "  shoulder"  part  of  his 
first  theory.  A  superlative  attachment,  however,  to  philo- 
sophic truth,  whenever  and  however  discovered,  conducts 
him  safely  through  this  slough  of  self-gratification  with  but 
a  slight  sprinkling  of  mud.  And  now,  having  abandoned, 
in  part,  at  least,  the  "  shoulder"  appendage  of  his  theory 
and  still  consciously  embodying  in  his  Meistic  frame-work, 
a  world  of  creative  power,  without  knowing  how  to  exert 
it  most  appropriately,  he  most  opportunely  falls  to  a  pro- 

29 
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found  Meistic  digestion  of  the  following  abstruse  concoc- 
tion : 

"  The  Will,  which  is  our  proper  personality,  has  to  a 
certain  extent,  a  real  creative  force  ;  a  certain  portion  of 
the  facts  of  consciousness,  are  facts  of  our  own  creating. 
We  can  also  exert  a  great  control  over  the  world  round  and 
about  us.  The  landscape  wears  ever  the  hue  of  our  own 
souls,  and  from  us  is  projected  the  beauty  we  see  in  the 
flowering  earth,  and  in  the  starry  heavens.  Then  who 
knows  the  might  of  the  human  Will,  which  has  quailed 
not  before  the  proudest  tyrant,  and  bent  not  before  perse- 
cution and  death  ?  Who  can  tell  what  shall  be  able  to 
withstand  the  omnipotence  of  "  I  Will?"  The  abstracted 
"  peth"  of  all  which,  after  much  meditation  and  Auto- 
philosophic  application,  he  takes  to  be  simply  this,  that  the 
omnipotent  Will  is  the  proper  abstract  Agent  for  communi- 
cating Meism,  and  that  it  is  in  this  sense  only  to  be  under- 
stood as  "  a  real  creative  force."  Consequently,  he  remarks, 
that  Instinct  as  an  operator  of  the  Meistic  Machine — Meism 
as  the  creative  power — and  the  Will  as  the  abstract  Agent 
of  its  communication — form,  when  united  in  their  proper 
relations,  each  to  each,  a  wonderfully  harmonious  mechan- 
ism for  exerting  "  great  control  over  the  world  round  and 
about  him." 

Behold,  then,  our  growing  and  inventive  genius  again 
enjoying  the  conquest  of  a  difficult  problem,  and  now 
master  of  the  true  abstract  method  of  Meistic  communica- 
tion !  Witness  the  sublimity  of  conception  in  his  new  the- 
ory— witness  too  its  transcendently  brilliant  results  in 
practical  applications.  Suppose  him,  perchance,  to  be  in 
want  of  a  country-seat  of  suitable  character  and  notoriety 
for  his  dignity,  as  an  Auto-philosopher,  where  he  may  con- 
veniently continue  to  make  conspicuous  developments  of 
his  peculiar  science.  Let  Instinct,  as  he  may  be  about  to 
take  his  usual  siesta,  begin  to  operate  the  creating  Meistic 
Machine  ;  let  Mr.  Will  also  assume  his  prerogative  of  Meis- 
tic communication,  and  how,  after  an  eventful  hour,  passed 
m  the  dominions  of  Somnus,  does  he  look  out  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  behold  (in  vision,)  the  Ideal  of  his  wishes  al- 
ready become  a  real  creation,  with  the  beautiful  ll  hue  of 
his  own  soul  projected  upon  it."  Upon  some  most  eligible 
position,  there  appears  a  proudly  eminent   castle  of  the 
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noblest  order  of  Architecture,  with  Porticoes  and  "  orna- 
mental trees"  in  front,  and  in  the  rear,  at  a  distance,  a  most 
verdant  lawn,  begirt  with  the  most  delightful  groves — 
while  here,  a  little  nearer  by,  are  seen  fields  of  grain, 
waving  in  full  blade  and  ear  ;  there  patches  of  potatoes, 
giving  promise  of  a  plentiful  harvest — and,  stili  nearer  at 
hand,  is  discovered  a  long  densely  shaded  arbor,  with  a 
vegetable  garden,  on  this  side,  affording  the  richest  luxu- 
ries, which  the  most  ultra  Grahamite  could  desire,  and,  on 
that,  a  flower  garden,  blooming  in  all  the  beauty  and  varie- 
ty, peculiar  to  the  particular  season,  where  every  dewy 
morning,  as  Christopher  North  might  in  truth  say,  Flora 
would  seem  to  descend  from  heaven  to  brighten  the  glory 
with  her  smiles  ! 

Powers  of  wonder  !  What  annihilation  this  of  mortal 
toil !  What  release  from  dull-corroding  care  !  Enthusias- 
tic reader,  wast  thou  born  and  bred  an  Ego  ?  Henceforth 
deem  thy  star  to  have  been  one  of  unlucky,  nay,  of  evil 
omen.  Wherefore  shouldest  thou  have  been  doomed  to 
haul  thy  drag-net  through  the  muddy  waters,  that  M.  Say 
has  attempted  to  sound  before  thee,  in  order  to  gather  in  a 
few  ethical  fragments,  respecting  the  best  method  of  allay- 
ing human  wants  ?  Contrast  thy  cruel  dull-plodding  condi- 
tion of  existence  with  the  independence  and  brilliant  famft 

of  our  Me nevertheless  be  contented  with  thy  lot, 

add  vim  to  thy  mental  energies,  hope  great  things  of  the 
future  )  especially  of  future  generations,  and  remember  that 
here  endeth  Part  I.  of  Meism  Progressive. 

Me's  Cousin. 


MILTON'S  BLINDNESS.* 

Literary  Biography  is  interspersed  with  many  a  roman- 
tic landscape.  It  is  Genius  that  consecrates  these  interest- 
ing scenes,  and  to  the  Scholar,  they  are  the  dearest  of  all 
Romance.  He  loves  to  contemplate  Tasso,  while  repeat- 
ing wit'n  impassioned  fervor,  the  most  beautiful  passages  of 

*  Published  by  requesl  of  the  Editors. 
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his   great  poem,   while  his  bright,   yet  slightly  mournful 
eye  rested  intently  on    the   listening  countenance   of  the 
Dutchess,  whom  he  loved.     He  loves  to  think — while  he 
saddens  at  the  thought — of  Petrarch  following  with  eager 
eye,   the  fair   object   of  his  misplaced   affection ;    pouring 
forth  his  enraptured  sentiments  in  some  heavenly  sonnet. 
He  loves  to  contemplate  the  great  Historian  of  Home's  De- 
cline and  Fall,  giving  the  finishing  stroke  to  his  great  work 
— then  pacing,  in  silence,  to  and  fro  his  garden  walk,  filled 
with  an  undefinable  joy  that  his  task   was  done,   that   his 
immortality  was  gained.     Or  delights  to  think   of  Burns 
amid  the  "rigs  o'  barley,"   catching — as  if  from  Heaven — 
his  first  poetic   inspiration.     He   delights  to   contemplate 
those  hours  of  thought  which  Genius  has  chosen  for  itself. 
The  approach  of  evening  when  the  thoughts  come  to  the  Au- 
thor's mind,  bright  as  if  fairy  spirits  gliding  from  their  bright 
homes  in  the  red  western  sky  amid  the  music  of  departing 
day  ; — or  mid-night,  with  its  silence  yielding  sweet  concep- 
tions;— or  early  morning's  all  inspiring  hour,  when  the  dew- 
drop  hangs  on   the  plants  which  twine    around  the  Poet's 
window — as  if  Night  dipping  her  dark  wings  in  Oastalia's 
fount  had  shaken  them  there  as  she  passed  over  the  earth. 
Amid  all  these  romantic  scenes  in  the  Biography  of  lite- 
rary men  there  is  none  around  which  hangs  a  livelier  in- 
terest, than  the  Blindness  of  Milton.     It  is  pleasant  to  lay 
aside  his  great  productions,  and  with  the  biographer,  con- 
template him  in  his  study — blind.     His  "  Defensio  Populi" 
had  long  engaged  his  mind  ;  he  heeded  not  the  kind  warn- 
ing of  his  physicians  ;  his  zeal  for  Liberty  had  been  urging 
him   on.     Too   little  had  he   regarded   the   "  ever  during 
dark"  so  soon  to  surround  him,  and  it  had  overtaken  him 
amid  the  mountains  of  controversy.     There  he  sat,  now, 
Milton  the  active  man    of  the    world,   Milton    the   poet. 
Those  eyes  once  so  bright  with  the  beaming  of  intelligence, 
now  paler,  glanced  sightless  around  on  friends  and  old  fa- 
miliar things. 

"  So  thick  a  drop  serene  hath  quenched  their  orbs, 
Or  dim  suffusion  veiled." 

The  jeers  and  base  imputations  of  his  enemies 
disturb  not  his  placid  feelings,  for  his  heart  was  strong 
in   its  heavenly   hope.      In    what  a   world   did   he   now 
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seem  to  be  !  A  dark  way  he  must  go  :  Homer  had  trod- 
den the  same  obscure  path  ;  long  since  had  he  passed  on 
singing ;  again  shall  that  song  be  taken  up  in  nobler 
strains  ;  again  shall  the  second  Homer  on  his  dark  course 
indite  immortal  poesy ! 

It  is  morning :  he  sits  by  his  study  window,  his  hand 
rests  upon  some  volume,  which  had  been  dear  to  him. 
That  Christian  cheerfulness  usually  so  radiant  on  his  noble 
countenance,  is  darkened  by  a  look  of  sadness.  He  hears 
the  noise  of  footsteps  in  the  street.  To  him  it  was  a  sad 
thing,  never  to  look  again  on  '-'human  face  divine:"  to 
him,  who  had  never  been  a  retired  man,  never  a  hermit, 
but  had  met  the  world,  had  exercised  his  talents  in  its  con- 
troversies. To  him  it  was  something  very  sad,  never  more 
to  see  the  bustling  business  of  the  city.  "  the  cheerful  ways 
of  men,"  the  great  living  Actual.  Must  those  eyes  be 
darkened,  which,  in  Childhood,  had  first  looked  upon  the 
world  all  fresh  in  beauty  like  the  rainbow  just  arching  it- 
self on  the  dark  cloud  above  him  ?  Must  those  eyes  be 
veiled  in  blindness,  which,  in  youth  had  reflected  to  the 
heart,  from  the  outward  world  all  the  different  objects  of 
warm  passions  ;  those  eyes  which  in  many  a  long,  silent 
and  delicious  reading,  had  roamed  over  the  classic  page, 
and  as  they  caught  the  noble  words,  had  borne  to  his  ar- 
dent mind  their  inmost,  sweetest  spirit  ?  Must  those  eyes 
now  see  no  more,  which  had  seen  the  world  in  the  chasten- 
ed light  of  Manhood  ;  which  had  begun  to  look  on  the 
countenance  of  man  with  a  more  scrutinizing  gaze  ;  which 
had  ministered  to  his  delight  amid  the  scenes  of  travel ; 
which  had  filled  his  heart  with  pleasure,  as  they  gazed  on 
the  vineyards  of  France,  with  sublimity  as  they  roamed 
over  the  snow-capped  Alps,  with  calmness,  as  they  scanned 
the  beauteous  verdure,  the  serenity  of  man  and  Nature  in 
Italy  ;  and  with  reverence  as  they  glanced  over  the  sunny 
Tiber,  and  pryed  amid  the  ruined  grandeur  of  that  old 
Rome,  whither  so  many  a  loving  thought  had  flown  in 
the  extasy  of  study.  It  is  sad  for  a  mind  of  such  a  cast  to 
be  shut  in,  from  its  communion  with  outward  objects. 
That  those  windows  should  have  the  curtains  of  Blindness 
drawn  over  them,  through  which  from  the  broad  expanse 
of  the  visible  world,  were  wont, to  come  streaming  in  so 
many  glittering  sunbeams  of  Poetry,  on  which  ten  thousand 
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angelic  Uriels  of  inspiration  might  glide   into  the  bright 
chambers  of  the  heart,  to  hold  sweet  disport  there  ! 

It  is  interesting  to  contemplate  the  blind  bard  while  com- 
posing his  greatest  work  ;  to  fancy  the  earnestness  of 
thought  imprinted  on  every  feature,  while  his  imagination 
is  creating  its  own  beauteous  Paradise.  There  is  no  aman- 
uensis at  hand.  Hour  after  hour,  he  sits  with  the  bright 
conceptions  springing  up  in  his  mind,  all  waiting  to  be 
named  like  the  beautiful  flowers  of  Eden  at  the  feet  of  Eve, 
with  no  tabula  rasa  but  his  Memory,  upon  which  to  record 
them.  How  intensely  glowed  the  precious  lines  on  that 
strange  page  !  Alone  in  darkness  as  to  all  external  objects, 
how  vivid,  doubtless,  appeared  all  his  conceptions  !  What 
an  evening  was  that,  when  his  imagination  lay  amid  the 
trees  of  the  Garden,  and  saw,  as,  "  came  still  evening  on," 
and  "  glowed  the  firmament  with  living  sapphires/'  till 
"the  moon  o'er  the  dark  her  silver  mantle  threw  !"  How 
often  did  he  luxuriate  in  such  scenes,  how  often  wander  by, 

*'  Clear  spring,  or  shady  grove,  or  sunny  hill, 
Smit  with  the  love  of  sacred  song  ;  but  chief, 
Thee  Sion,  and  the  flowery  brooks  beneath, 
That  wash  thy  hallowed  feet,  and  warbling  flow."' 

Forsooth,  often  did  the  sweet  voices  of  Nature  add  a 
charm  to  the  beauty  of  his  visions.  Often,  doubtless,  the 
gentle  carol  of  the  evening  bird,  in  the  tree  above  his  win- 
dow, mingling  with  his  entranced  meditations,  might  seem 
warbled  amid  the  bowers  of  Eden,  and  she  a  songstress  of 
Paradise.  What  heavenly  scenery  must  have  been  in  the 
mind's  eye  of  Milton  ;  how  culled  and  selected  all  !  And 
when  we  consider  the  consecrating  influences  of  the  "  di- 
vining" soul  of  that  poet,  we  almost  wish  that  many  more 
eyes  might  span  the  broad  creation  and  then  be  closed. 
How  many  roughnesses  of  Nature  would  glow  in  such 
"divining"  smiles  of  poetry,  how  many  "floods  would  clap 
their  hands,"  how  many  "  hills  be  joyful  together"  in  the 
light  of  song ! 

If  there  were  more  Milton's,  purifiers  of  Nature,  who — 
when  having  looked  upon  the  world  with  a  loving  eye — 
should  close  that  seeing  eye  forever,  especially  might  it  be 
said  of  Nature  in  its  then  almost  miraculous  relations  to 
Descriptive  Poetry — in  the  language  of  Holy  Writ,  "  The 
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pastures  are  clothed  with  flocks  ;  the  valleys,  also,  are 
covered  over  with  corn,  they  shout  for  joy,  they  also  sing." 
Such  is  the  debt  of  mind  to  Nature  cursed  for  man's  sake 
in  the  fall — as  much  as  possible  to  restore  the  beauty  of  her 
Paradise.  What  nobler  task  for  sinful  man,  than  to  give 
back  that  loveliness,  in  song  ? 

But  now,  that  study  was  silent,  the  blind  son  of  song 
had  departed.  There  no  longer,  the  cool  breeze  of  morning, 
or  the  nightingale's  song — the  gently  breathing  fragrance 
of  the  flower,  the  lowing  of  herds,  the  bleating  of  sheep, 
the  kindly  human  voice,  and  the  familiar  tread,  might 
sweep  over  that  poet's  mind  strung  to  heavenly  harmony  j 
no  more  might  they  cause  to  rise,  in  Eolian  strains,  the 
beauteous  plaint : 


thus  with  the 


year 


Seasons  return,  but  not  to  me  returns 
Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  even  or  morn, 
Or  sight  of  vernal  bloom,  and  summer's  rose, 
Or  flocks,  or  herds,  or  human  face  divine  ; 
But  cloud  instead,  and  ever-during  dark 
Surrounds  me." 


H. 


THE  BAliK  OF  LOVE. 

It  is  customary  with  the  Hindoo  girls  to  commit  a  slender  vessel,  ornamented 
with  flowers  and  bearing  a  small  lighted  lamp,  to  the  stream  of  the  Ganges, 
whose  fate  shall  be  emblematical  of  their  own  as  objects  of  love  ;  if  the  lamp 
continues  to  bum  until  it  is  borne  out  of  sight  the  omen  is  deemed  propitious, 
but  if  it  disappears  immediately  it  is  considered  disastrous. 

'Tis  evening  ;  upon  Ganges'  stream 

The  moonlight  casts  a  mystic  gleam, 
And  thousand  brilliant  stars  have  sprung 
To  light,  the  silvery  clouds  among. 

Hushed  is  the  busy  throng — 

Mute  is  the  wild  birds'  song — 
But  on  the  wave  and  o'er  the  lee 
Steals  a  soft,  witching  melody. 

And  from  the  plain  of  breathing  flowers 
A  perfume  on  the  air  is  flung 

So  odorous,  one  might  think  the  bowers 
Of  Paradise,  he  roved  among. 
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Oh  holy  night — thy  blessed  power 
All  nature  owns  her  choicest  boon  ; 

Strange  is  it  at  this  sacred  hour 
Beneath  the  pure  light  of  the  moon 

When  all  of  high  and  holy  feeling 
Within  the  heart  hath  birth 

All  deep  and  passionate  revealing 
E'er  known  to  sons  of  earth — 

That  ere  is  wrought  with  bloody  hand 

The  deed  of  crime  at  noontide  planned — 
That  circumstance  has  power  to  steel 
The  heart  thxj  influence  not  to  feel—- 

Or  still  that  spirit  voice  within 

Which  warns  from  every  thought  of  sin. 

The  starlight  on  the  silver  stream 
Falls  in  its  tranquil  glory  down  ; 

Beneath  its  smile  those  waters  gleam 
With  a  new  beauty  not  their  own. 

And  look  !  a  fairy  form  is  seen 

Now  pausing  on  the  bank  of  green. 
It  is  the  Naiad  of  the  place 

For  sure  no  painting  ever  gave 
Such  face  divine,  such  mein  of  grace 

As  mirrored  is  upon  the  wave. 
And  yet  methinks  the  moon's  pale  ray 

Which  falls  upon  her  raven  hair 
And  eye  of  light,  a  trace  betrays 

Of  thought — which  only  mortals  wear. 

And  now  she  places  on  the  wave, 
A  tiny  bark  with  flowery  freight, 

And  shall  with  burning  light  the  boat 

So  fragil,  from  her  presence  float, 

Or  shall  it  find  a  sudden  grave 
Prophetic  of  her  ill-starred  fate  ? 

With  parted  lips  and  eager  eye 

That  beauteous  child  of  love  and  song 

Bends,  through  the  dim  light  to  descry 
Her  treasure  swiftly  borne  along. 

The  bark  has  sunk — its  glowing  beam 
No  longer  gilds  the  sacred  stream, 
In  vain  the  straining  eye  doth  seek, 
On  the  far  wave  the  shining  speck. 

Pulseless  and  cold  the  Hindoo  maid 

Yet  stands  beneath  the  Palm  tree's  shade  ; 

She  seemeth  as  a  statue  there 

So  motionless  in  her  despair 

Save  one  dread  moment,  when  the  cry 

Bursts  forth  of  the  keen  agony 

Once  only  felt — that  time  when  youth 

First  learns  its  dreams  have  nought  of  truth, 

When  Hope  has  lost  its  power  to  bless 

And  earth  holds  only  loneliness. 
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Well  may  that  maiden's  cheek  grow  pale 

And  dim  her  darkly  beaming  eye, 
Well  may  her  heart  of  courage  fail 

Thrice  blessed  in  this  hour  to  die, 
For  life  a  barren  waste  must  be 

Without  one  green  and  sunny  spot ; 

If  in  its  pathway  bloometh  not 
Love,  flower  of  Immortality. 
Ah,  happier  far  beneath  yon  wave 

To  sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  no  waking 
Than  live  when  Hope  has  found  its  grave 

In  the  chilled  heart,  so  slowly  breaking. 

The  ivy,  when  it  doth  not  find 

Nor  ruined  tower  o'er  which  to  wind, 
Nor  lofty  tree,  whose  arms  may  bear 
Its  clustering  leaves  to  light  and  air, 

May  creep  along  the  ground  the  while 
All  freshly  green  and  wildly  fair, 

And  thrive  beneath  the  sun's  warm  smile 
In  glad  luxuriance  there. 
But  not  to  woman  formed  for  love 

That  sterner  strength  was  given, 
Which  seeks  from  other  source  to  prove, 

How  much  has  earth  of  heaven. 
Alone  !  alone  !  she  may  not  bear, 
Life's  feverish  ills,  its  torturing  care. 

That  bitter  hour  has  passed  away, 
The  deathlike  pang,  the  agony  ; 
But  to  that  maiden's  heart  may  come 
No  more  the  freshness  of  its  bloom  ; 
A  blessed  dream  from  life  is  gone — 
A  holy  light  the  past  hath  won — 
And  Memory  weeps  her  downtrod  flowers 
The  Eden  dreams  of  spring  time  hours  ; 
Yet,  though  the  chaplets  Fancy  wreathed 

Have  paled,  to  bloom  no  more, 
And  gloomy  Death  hath  mildew  breathed 

On  all  so  green  before — 
'Tis  hers  to  weave  with  happy  art 
A  garland,  whence  shall  not  depart 
The  freshness  of  the  summer's  day 
When  earthly  blossoms  fade  away. 

D. 
30 
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THE  SHAM  FIGHT. 

The  notes  of  martial  preparation  rung  through  the  usual- 
ly quiet  streets  of  Ashville.  The  spirit  stiring  sounds  of 
the  fife  and  drum  were  heard  at  evening,  and  the  tongue 
of  Humor  was  busy  by  day.  On  every  lip  the  theme  of 
conversation  was  the  approaching  "  May  training,"  and  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  rival  military  companies  of  Ash- 
ville. Not  a  scapegrace  infested  the  neighborhood  who 
was  not.  a  warm  partisan  of  one  or  the  other  corps,  not  a 
tea-drinking  was  held,  wherein  the  matter  was  not  duly 
canvassed  ;  in  fact  the  commotion  was  little  inferior  to  that 
of  a  political  campaign. 

The  "  Blues"  possessed  in  Capt.  Tinkin,  the  blacksmith 
of  the  village,  a  paragon  of  warlike  excellence  ;  while  the 
"  Grays"  were  marshalled  under  the  eagle  eye  of  another 
Achilles  in  the  person  of  Capt.  Stedman,  whose  ordinary 
pursuits  were  those  of  a  tailor.  It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted 
that  feelings  of  animosity  ever  arise  between  bodies  of  de- 
fenders of  a  common  country  and  a  common  flag ;  yet 
however  repugnant  the  fact,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a  cor- 
dial hatred  existed  between  the  Blues  and  Grays,  extend- 
ing from  their  commanders  down  to  the  veriest  tatter-de- 
malion  that  volunteered  his  premature  services. 

No  effort  was  spared  by  either  party  to  outshine  its  com- 
petitor ;  new  accoutrements  were  purchased  by  the  more 
liberal,  and  many  an  unsuspecting  shilling  found  its  way 
from  the  pockets  of  the  niggardly  into  tne  company  coffers. 
Drills  were  practiced  nightly  ;  the  words  of  command  be- 
came "  familiar  as  household  words,"  and  even  the  boys 
catching  the  infection  paraded  the  street  with  broomsticks, 
and  braved  it  with  the  stoutest. 

It  was  in  such  a  period  of  excitement,  that  the  appointed 
day  arrived.  The  morning  was  cloudless  and  still,  and 
encouraged  by  so  propitious  an  omen,  expectation  was  on 
tiptoe.  Slowly  the  garish  sun  pushed  his  broad  disk  up 
to  the  meridian.  The  road  became  dry  and  dusty  under 
the  feet  of  the  plodding  pedestrian,  and  there  was  not  a 
breath  of  air  to  ruffle  the  foliage  of  the  giant  forest  trees. 
The  patient  cows,  overcome  by  the  noontide  heat  reclined 
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lazily  by  the  roadside,  manifesting  no  other  sign  of  con- 
sciousness than  an  occasional  drowsy  unclosing  of  an  eye, 
as  some  ragged  urchin  sauntered  past.  Here  and  there 
might  be  heard  the  clatter  of  knife  and  plate  through  the 
open  window  of  a  farm  house,  or  the  cheerful  whistle  of 
the  plough  boy  as  he  trudged  contentedly  home  from  the 
field. 

And  now  the  wagons  drawn  by  shambling  farm-horses 
begin  gradually  to  pour  into  the  village,  their  occupants 
clad  in  the  panoply  of  leathern  caps  and  well  worn  regi- 
mentals. Soon  appears  an  enormous  drum,  borne  between 
two  stalwart  fellows  who  are  followed  by  a  third  with  an 
enormous  Kent  Bugle  depending  from  his  arm.  What  a 
source  of  curiosity  to  the  clustering  boys  is  the  brazen  in- 
strument ] — what  immense  satisfaction  to  handle  the  leather 
tipped  keys,  when  the  owner's  back  is  turned  ! 

A  calm  has  at  length  succeeded  the  first  confusion — the 
soldiers  are  assembled  within  their  places  of  rendezvous. 
The  itinerant  venders  of  tin  furniture  and  of  sweet-meats 
are  instantly  perched  on  the  seats  of  their  gorgeously  paint- 
ted  vehicles,  and  recommending  their  wares  to  the  crowd 
with  professional  volubility.  The  eager  schoolboy  em- 
braces the  occasion  incontinently  to  convert  his  holiday 
four  pence  ha'  penny  into  a  modicum  of  nuts  and  ginger- 
bread. 

But,  listen  to  the  regular  tramp  of  feet.  The  Blues  have 
transacted  their  business  and  are  about  to  make  their  ap- 
pearmice.  Stand  aside  there,  boys,  and  give  them  a  wide 
berth,  they  are  not  to  be  trifled  with. 

How  like  an  aggravated  turkey  cock  struts  Capt.  Tinkiu 
at  the  head  of  his  valiant  troops,  his  new  uniform  glittering 
in  the  sunbeams,  and  his  trenchant  blade  curved  like  a 
sickle  over  his  shoulder !  You  might  be  justified  in  be- 
lieving that  a  sudden  paralysis  had  come  upon  him,  so 
rigid  on  his  joints,  so  immoveable  his  warlike  attitude. 
But  now  mustered  in  battle  array,  with  the  music  in  the 
front,  the  Blues  march  gallantly  down  the  street,  the  three 
fifes  and  clarinet  playing  incessantly,  but  the  man  with  the 
bugle,  after  the  manner  of  great  performers,  only  occasion- 
ally putting  his  instrument  to  his  lips. 

It  is  a  gallant  sight  to  see — the  march  of  a  company  of 
soldiers.     The  children  following  in  their  rear,  looking  on 
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every  evolution  with  a  misgiving  that  the  firing  is  about  to 
commence  directly — the  groups  of  female  faces  at  the  win- 
dows, fixed  in  admiration  of  the  finery,  or  coloring  at  the 
recognition  of  some  particular  form  in  the  passing  column 
— the  inexplicable  conduct  of  the  cows  in  the  next  field, 
who  look  on  in  mute  astonishment  for  a  moment, — then 
with  tails  uplifted,  incontinently  betake  themselves  to  flight 
— these  and  a  thousand  other  circumstances  cannot  fail  to 
excite  an  interest  in  the  observing  mind. 

Scarcely  had  the  Blues  emerged  from  their  "  armory," 
when  the  sound  of  music  in  another  quarter  announced  that 
the  Grays  were  already  afield.  Surrounded  by  their  own 
troop  of  retainers,  and  confident  of  their  superiority,  they 
drew  themselves  up  on  one  side  of  the  common,  while  their 
rivals  posted  themselves  on  the  other.  The  drums  now 
beat  with  more  determined  vigor,  the  fifers  became  purple 
in  their  efforts  to  make  themselves  heard  above  the  din  ; 
and  we,  as  faithful  historians,  will  avail  of  the  opportunity 
to  describe  the  appearance  of  the  embattled  hosts. 

The  Grays  had  a  decided  advantage  in  point  of  music,  in 
a  greater  number  of  performers,  a  dazzling  show  of  brass 
instruments,  and  a  volume  of  sound  that  defied  opposition. 
On  the  other  hand  the  Blues  numbered  at  least  eight  men 
more  than  their  opponents,  and  appeared  in  new  and  su- 
perior equipments.  While  the  one,  (having  by  incredible 
exertions  nearly  eradicated  the  irregular  shambling  air  so 
prevalent  in  the  militia,)  excelled  in  discipline,  the  other 
boasted  several  new  and  unheard-of  manoeuvres  just  impor- 
ted from  "  the  city."  The  former  seemed  better  fitted  for 
actual  service  ;  the  latter  unquestionably  bore  off  the  palm 
in  the  mere  holiday  parade. 

But  would  these  doughty  warriors  have  suffered  one  to 
criticise  their  appearance  in  their  own  presence  with  im- 
punity ?  Trust  me — no.  Not  a  man  of  them  but  would 
have  scouted  the  idea  that  his  party  was  one  jot  inferior  to 
the  other.  They  were  jealous  enough,  I  warrant,  as  they 
surveyed  each  other  on  that  sunny  afternoon,  insomuch 
that  divers  of  the  more  courageous  made  serious  proposals 
of  commencing  an  onslaught,  bodily,  upon  the  cowardly 
caitiffs  that  thronged  the  opposition  ranks. 

But  with  difficulty  they  restrained  their  ire  for  the  last 
scene  of  all  that  was  to  close  the  eventful  day — the  Sham- 
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fight.  Extensive  preparations  had  been  made  for  this  anx- 
iously expected  event ;  enormous  quantities  of  gunpowder 
had  been  provided  ;  and  some  of  the  soldiers,  in  addition  to 
the  usual  twenty  four  rounds,  had  rilled  the  pockets  of  their 
trousers  with  blank  cartridges.  Spare  flints  and  priming 
wires  were  at  a  discount  ;  and  it  was  even  whispered  that 
some  of  the  officers  carried  concealed  pistols.  With  such 
a  supply  of  courage  and  ammunition,  how  could  the  en- 
counter be  otherwise  than  terriffic  ? 

After  a  reasonable  time  spent  in  inaction  the  companies 
were  once  again  on  the  march.  Evolution  now  began  to 
succeed  evolution  with  amazing  rapidity.  They  wheeled 
and  filed  in  the  most  complicate  manner,  now  turning  the 
ranks  inside  out,  then  restoring  them  in  a  twinkling  to  their 
original  position.  You  were  seized  with  astonishment  at 
the  skill  which  could  thus  instantly  throw  a  body  of 
soldiers  into  such  hopeless  confusion,  but  you  were  com- 
pletely bewildered  with  that  which  reduced  them  again  to 
order. 

With  every  successive  movement  the  men  grew  more 
impatient  to  commence  the  conflict.  They  entreated  the 
officers  at  once  to  lead  them  to  the  appointed  place  of  ac- 
tion, not  doubting  they  were  there  to  win  the  wreath  of 
victory.  And  ere  long  the  lengthening  shadows  betoken- 
ing the  approach  of  evening,  the  gallant  troops  set  out  for 
the  field. 

It  was  a  clearing  in  what  is  called  a  u  pine  plain,"  con- 
taining some  five  acres  of  sandy  soil,  and  enclosed  on  three 
sides  by  lofty  pines,  without  a  particle  of  underwood. 

The  Blues  were  stationed  on  one  extremity  of  the  field, 
the  Grays  occupied  the  other.  It  was  an  awful  moment. 
A  crowd  of  citizens  were  gathered  at  a  respectful  distance 
to  witness  the  affray.  Every  heart  beat  high  ;  they  were 
conscious  that  upon  the  issue  of  this  final  trial  their  reputa- 
tion was  inevitably  staked.  The  commanders  passed  along 
the  lines,  and  exhorted  every  man  to  do  his  duty,  to  face 
the  hostile  fire  without  a  murmur  or  a  fear.  "  We  are 
enough  for  them,"  was  the  unanimous  response  of  the 
soldiery,  on  either  side. 

The  order  was  given  to  load.  The  bright  engines  of 
destruction  were  instanly  brought  to  the  ground.  Cartridges 
of  the  length  of  walking  canes  were  thrust  into  the  musk- 
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ets,  a  general  scrutiny  of  flints  was  instituted,  and  many  a 
compressed  lip  and  salient  muscle  told  of  the  settled  pur- 
pose and  the  fierce  determination. 

As  if  in  anticipation  of  the  dreadful  tragedy  about  to  be 
enacted  the  sun  had  already  withdrawn  himself  within  the 
shelter  of  an  ominous  dark  cloud.  The  air  had  become 
sultry,  and  the  quiet  was  invaded  only  by  the  harsh  cawing 
of  a  solitary  crow  as  he  winged  his  way  over  the  fated 
field.  Nature  appeared  to  desist  from  her  ordinary  employ- 
ments in  anxiety  for  the  result  of  the  contest. 

"  For  'ard-march,"  was  the  word  ;  and  with  drums  beat- 
ing and  colors  flying  the  hostile  bands  approached  to  the 
encounter.  Who  can  tell  what  emotions  thrilled  their 
bosoms  as  they  recognized  in  the  foe  their  countrymen  and 
neighbors?  They  only  who  have  endured  the  pangs  of  a 
civil  commotion  can  answer.  But  an  air  of  high  and  proud 
resolve  animated  each  countenance.  They  recked  not  of 
widowhood  and  orphanage,  they  had  eyes  and  ears  only  for 
the  present.  Each  man  clenched  tighter  his  trusty  weapon 
as  he  advanced,  and  many  a  solemn  invocation  to  the  god 
of  victory  went  up  in  silence. 

At  this  dread  moment  the  heavens  suddenly  grew  black, 
and  a  peal  of  terriffic  thunder  rent  the  air.  With  one  con- 
sent they  paused  in  hesitation.  What  was  their  surprise  to 
see  that  there  was  not  a  spectator  remaining.  The  ap- 
proaching thunder-storm  had  effectually  dispersed  them. 
A  second  peal  burst  on  their  ears,  and  the  big  drops  of  rain 
poured  thick  and  fast  upon  their  serried  columns.  It 
needed  but  this  to  cool  the  ardor  of  their  enthusiasm.  The 
ranks  were  instantly  deserted,  and  the  plain  covered  with 
flying  soldiers.  And  few  there  were  who  reached  a  place 
of  shelter  without  a  thorough  drenching. 

Thus  ended  the  transactions  of  that  memorable  day. 
The  tempest  abated  not  till  the  sun  had  sunk  behind  the 
western  hills  ;  when  the  military,  wet,  weary  and  dispirited, 
were  fain  to  seek  at  their  homes  the  repose  their  toils  had 
rendered  necessary.  But  they  had  accomplished  things 
"the  world  would  not  willingly  let  die,"  for  from  that  time 
to  the  present  the  Sham  Fight  that  was'nt  fought  has  been 
in  Ashville  a  perennial  source  of  ridicule. 
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EDITORS'  CHAPTER. 

"  The  Spring  is  here — the  delicate  footed  May 
With  it:s  slight  fingers  full  of  leaves  arid  flowers." 

During  the  relaxation  from  severe  studies,  our  minds  have  been  estranged  by 
the  loveliness  of  Nature,  from  all  literary  pursuits,  and  we  would  fain  lay  aside 
other  things  and  discourse  awhile  on  familiar  objects. 

We  hail  with  delight  the  changes  which  on  every  side  meet  the  eye — the 
dark  green  foliage  of  the  trees — the  springing  grass — the  opening  flowers  are 
full  of  newness,  life  and  beauty.  A  few  short  days  hath  wrought  all  this  as  if 
by  magic.  In  this  youthful,  vigorous  season  of  the  year,  is  the  time,  if  ever  it 
may  be,  to  cast  aside  "  dull,  corroding  care,"  and  live  in  life's  enjoyment. 

A  morning  walk  !  What  more  delightful  to  the  senses,  what  more  enliven- 
ing to  all  the  faculties  than  an  early  ramble  ? 

"  The  air 
Is  like  a  breathing  from  a  rarer  world." 

and  as  we  inhale  it  and  experience  its  invigorating  influences,    so  odorous  is  it 

with  the  perfume  of  the  hour,  we  are  almost  led  to  believe 

"  The  flowers 
That  kissed  it  are  betrayed,"' 

Not  only  is  the  eye  delighted  with  the  variety  and  beauty  of  the  objects  which 
it  beholds,  and  our  limbs  feel  a  renewed  vigor — but  every  thing  is  vocal.  The 
little  rill,  looking  clearer  in  the  early  sun-light,  murmurs  as  it  flows  in  its  peb- 
bly channel  ;  the  lively  squirrel  chatters  as  it  runs  along  the  road-side  fence 
or  briskly  leaps  from  limb  to  limb  in  the  thick  tree-tops,  and  the  "  feathered 
songsters"  pour  forth  their  rich  and  varied  strains — fit  hymn  to  greet  the  rising 
glories  of  the  day. 

From  such  scenes  it  is  with  reluctance  that  we  retire  to  the  seclusion  of  our 
room — but  even  there  we  "  drink  in"  a  portion  of  the  delights  of  the  outer 
world.  Many  a  "  softly  warbled"  note  of  the  golden  robin  breaks  in  upon  the 
ear,  and  his  beautiful  plumage  is  seen  glittering  in  the  sunbeams. 

And  when  the  evening's  '*  deep  purpling"  shades  come  down 
"  In  softened  tints,  upon  the  hills," 
we  experience  a  peculiar  pleasure. 

We  like  to  gaze  from  the  window  at  this  "  sweetly  pensive  hour"  and  mark 

the  changes  of  the  landscape   and  the  varying  tints  of  the  sky.     Now  it  is,  our 

old  friends  the  swallows,  issuing  from  the  long  monopolised   chimney,  wheel  in 

circles  through  the   air,  rendering   it  melodious   with  their  low,  peculiar  notes, 

and  often  we  think  if  we  possessed  their  wings  we  would 

"fly 
Where  the  roses  are  blossoming  all  the  year  long, 
Where  the  landscape  is  always  a  feast  to  the  eye, 
And  the  bills  of  the  warblers  are  ever  in  song." 

With  the  thickened  shades   of  night  we  turn  to   our  labors   with  a   renewed 

and  better  spirit — and  so   reader  we  part,  wishing  the  present  to  give  way  to  a 

brighter  and  happier  future. 
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OBITUAM. 

STEPHEN  LORENZO  KELLEY,  of  the  class  of  '41,  died  suddenly,  in 
February  last,  at  the  residence  of  his  parents  in  Arnesbury,  Maas.  He  had 
been  unwell  for  some  weeks,  but  was  not  thought  to  be  seriously  ill.  On  the 
night  of  his  decease,  he  retired  in  his  usual  health,  and  in  the  morning  was- 
found  dead  in  his  bed,  his  countenance  placid  as  in  a  pleasant  sleep. 

Our  deceased  classmate  was  much  respected  by  his  associates.      He  was 

singularly  unpretending  and  kind-hearted,  and  his  friends  had  reason  for  their 

confidence  in  his  integrity  and  faithfulness.     As  a  scholar,  he  manifested  no 

wish  to  excel  others  ;  ambition  was  a  motive  he  could  not  comprehend.     To 

do  his  own  duty,  for  its  own  sake,  to  gratify  his  own  eager  thirst  for  knowledge, 

were  motives  sufficient  to  induce  the  habits  of  industry  and  self-denial  which 

made  him  unrivalled   in  his   favorite  studies,   the  physical   sciences,  and  gave 

him  a  creditable  reputation  in  all  other  collegiate  pursuits.     As  a  Christian  our 

friend  was  humble  and  unobtrusive,  an  example  of  the  milder  graces  of  the 

Spirit,  distinguished  only  for  the 

"  Thousand  nameless,  unremembered  acts 
Of  kindness  andoflove," 

which  gave  witness  to  the  true  sympathy  with  Christ  that  pervades  his  nature, 
and  which  will  ever  shed  a  pleasant  hue  over  the  receding  twilight  of  his  mem- 
ory. J.  E.  H. 


COLLEGE  BECOKD. 


The  following  gentlemen  are  elected  officers  of  their  respective  Societies,  for 
the  present  term. 

Social  Friends.  Humphrey  Webster,  President;  Robert  L. 
Colby,  Vice  President;  Franklin  Webster,  Secretary;  Nathan 
B.  Rogers,  Librarian. 

United  Fraternity.  Thomas  Wilson,  President;  William 
M.  Chamberlain,  Vice  President;  Moses  Marsh,  Secretary;  Amos 
A.  Blanchard,  Librarian. 

Theological  Society.  Alvah  Hovey,  President;  Ambrose 
Smith,   Vice  President ;  E.  Everett  Boynton,  Secretary. 

iC-p  The  conclusion  of  "  The  Vacation  Visit,"  which  was  commenced  in 
our  Nov.  No.,  has  been  received,  but  for  various  reasons,  it  is  thought  best  not 
to  insert  it. 


THE  DARTMOUTH. 
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SOCIALISM. 

Advancement  is  man's  prerogative.  To  be  ever  forming 
new  combinations — aggregating  simples  and  analyzing 
compounds — tearing  down  old,  admitted  Formularies  and 
constructing  new  ones,  is  but  fulfilling  the  law  of  change 
which  is  written  upon  the  soul  of  man.  Admitting  this, 
the  principles  of  conservation — that  is,  of  preserving  a 
thing  because  it  is  old,  are  utterly  at  variance  with  all  the 
tendencies  of  the  mind.  Progression  is  the  world-wide 
fact  of  this  whirling  sphere.  Imperceptible,  almost,  is  the 
growth  of  things.  The  child,  upon  his  mother's  knee, 
gives  no  indication  of  the  youth — much  less  of  the  man. 
But  it — that  little  puny,  sickly  thing — it  must  expand. 
You  cannot  see  how  it  grows,  or  when.  So  of  the  acorn. 
Plant  it.  First  a  shoot — then  a  sapling — soon  a  huge 
trunk,  spreading  abroad  its  long  unwieldy  arms,  and  these 
again  sending  forth  its  lesser  limbs  and  with  boughs,  twigs 
and  foliage  !  Wonderful !  But  who  has  seen  it  grow — 
marked  with  the  eye  its  progress  ?  Thus,  also,  is  it  with 
the  mind.     It  is  not  first  young,  unfledged — and  then  in  a 
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moment — as  it  were  by  electric  fire — old,  mature.  The 
Minerva  Fable  is  but  a  fable  and,  at  best,  a  very  silly  one. 
By  analogy  we  predicate  the  same  things  of  society.  It 
must  advance — and  that,  too,  imperceptibly. 

One  other  fact  we  may,  also,  well  admit — that  destruc- 
tion is  not  progression  or  improvement.  Nor  is  it  mainly 
by  the  cutting  or  lopping  away  of  an  unsound  part,  that 
we  make  sound  the  whole.  Imagine  a  Physician  with  his 
knife  and  saw  by  the  bed-side  of  a  sick  man.  "  Sir,  where 
is  your  pain  ?"  "  I  feel  it  burning  here,  Doctor,  in  my 
head."  The  comfortable  Doctor  sees  no  alternative — the 
pain  is  in  the  head — it  must  come  off!  Picture  such  a 
scene  !  If  a  tree  is  unsound,  thrives  not  in  its  youth — do 
we  cut  it  down  before  it  is  all  rotten,  dead  ?  Or  do  we 
pull  it  up  by  the  roots  and  plant  it  inversed  ?  Far  other- 
wise. We  dig  about  it  and  water  it — we  go  to  the  bottom 
of  the  matter,  where  lieth  its  heart,  and  help  it  to  grow  and 
flourish.  True,  we  sever  the  dead  branches.  But  we  ap- 
ply not  the  knife  until  all  the  sap  has  gone  out  of  it.  Of 
all  the  changes  ever  attempted  or  executed,  the  one  now 
proposed  is  the  most  thoroughly  organic  of  all.  It  aims 
not  at  one  particular,  isolated  Institution.  It  seeks  not  the 
destruction  of  Church  alone  or  State.  Not  separately 
against  Monarchy  or  Aristocracy  or  Democracy  is  its  shaft 
directed.  But  it  seeks  to  subvert  them  ail — to  overthrow 
all  laws  and  ceremonies — to  abrogate  all  rites  and  estab- 
lished usages,  even  the  holiest — to  annul  all  individual  af- 
fection— to  turn  up  society  from  its  very  foundations  and 
destroy  all  that  is  now  sacred  in  the  soul  of  man,  and  from 
the  ruins  which  it  will  make,  to  build  a  huge.  Sepulchral 
body,  with  no  life,  no  vitality,  no  soul  within  it. 

We  call  it  a  huge,  sepulchral  body — but  wre  do  not  mean 
that  it  is  offensive  to  the  eye.  On  the  other  hand  it  pre- 
sents a  most  beautiful  material  aspect — its  influences  are 
all  sensuous,  consequently  seductive.  As  a  machine  to 
supply  the  exoteric  wants  of  man,  nothing  could  be  more 
happily  conceived — provided  it  could  be  made  to  last. 
Destroy  ambition,  silence  the  "  still  small  voice,"  make 
universal  the  principles  of  Socialism,  and  all  men  would 
become  Kings — all  women  Houris,  and  the  world  a  great 
Palace  of  voluptuousness  and  ease.  Happiness,  that  is,  the 
gratification   of  the  passions — the  free  indulgence  of  the 
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sensuous  propensities;  and  freedom  from  toil  and  labor,  is 
all  that  Socialism  claims.  But  it  offers  these  as  a  substi- 
tute for  tyranny,  oppression,  poverty  and  crime.  Were 
these  all  the  inducements  life  held  out,  happy  would  be 
the  change,  and  we  would  hail  with  joy  almost  any  sys- 
tem. But  who  knows  not  that  the  fire  purifieth — that  out 
of  much  tribulation  cometh  patience  and  hope.  It  is  well 
to  remember,  too,  the  word  of  the  Prophet : 

There  is  that  maketh  himself  rich,  yet  hath  nothing  : 
There  is  that  maketh  himself  poor,  yet  hath  great  riches. 

For  the  esoteric  life  of  man,  Socialism  makes  no  provis- 
ion. Howsoever  encrusted  may  now  be  the  soul,  we 
must  admit,  I  think,  that  it  is  far  better  than  no  soul. 
Furthermore  ;  man  is  advancing.  We  are  not  yet  a  mere 
chattering  company  of  monkeys.  A  little  cloudy,  perhaps, 
just  now,  and  begrimed  with  the  dust  of  Benthanism, 
Owenism,  Fourierism  and  the  like  ;  but  surely  the  stars 
above  us  will  yet  shine  more  brightly.  For  let  us  not  for- 
get our  never-dying  Fact — this  of  silent  progression. 
What !  Take  the  laws  out  of  Nature's  own  hand  !  Let 
all  things  grow  down  to  the  centre,  instead  of  up  from  the 
centre,  giving  life  !  Monstrous  perversion.  Nature,  me- 
seems,  will  utter  a  most  terrible  No — were  it  amid  the 
crash  of  worlds.  The  fable  of  Phaeton  is  not  to  be  forgot- 
ten.    Listen  a  moment  to  the  utterance  of  Socialism. 

"Man,  thou  hast  become  wiser  than  thy  Maker!  For 
ages  has  thy  race  dwelt  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  the 
arm  of  the  Almighty  has  extended  over  them.-  The  laws 
which  he  had  stamped  upon  their  soul,  even  in  the  begin- 
ning, have  they  remembered  to  this  generation.  But  thou, 
O  man  !  thou  who  art  wiser  than  thy  Creator,  and  the  pre- 
server of  thy  life — God  now  absolves  thee  from  allegiance 
to  his  laws.  Remember  them  no  more  forever.  Go  thy 
ways.  Gather  together  thy  '  Industrial  Armies1 — make  in- 
dustry 'attractive' — break  down  all  the  barriers  of  property 
and  consummate  thy  wisdom,  by  a  promiscuous,  universal 
congregation  and  association  of  man  and  woman  within 
thy  halls  ;  for  thou  hast  become  wiser  than  thy  maker." 
We  may  well  stop  a  moment  and  inquire  how  much  these 
declarations  of  Modern  Socialism — for,  stript  of  all  mysti- 
cism, it  displays  these  at  the  bottom — are  to  be  accredited. 
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Notwithstanding  the  present  diseased,  cachexied  condition 
of  Society,  there  is  all  possible  presumptive  evidence,  that 
its  organization  is,  materially,  correct.  Ascertain  whether 
it  requires  a  cathartic,  or  an  astringent ;  administer  accord- 
ingly. But,  for  the  love  of  Heaven,  place  not  its  heels 
where  its  head  now  is  and  should  be  !  Nature  loves  not 
gymnastics  and  would  make,  I  trow,  but  a  sorry  clown  ! 
Suppose  we  admit,  that,  under  certain  conditions,  a  better 
organization  of  the  social  elements  could  be  framed.  But 
these  conditions  !  The  one  including,  absorbing  all  others, 
is  the  possible  perfectibility  of  man.  The  perfection  of 
Socialism  is  a  state  of  Society  free  from  all  laws  and  con- 
straint— both  of  Judge  and  Priest.  Consequently  perfect 
man,  and  that  moment,  he  is  ready  for  the  principles  of  the 
Socialists.  Extremes  here,  as  elsewhere,  meet.  The  ut- 
most license,  in  the  present  degenerate  state  of  man,  would 
generate  the  utmost  licentiousness  ;  while,  in  a  state  of 
perfection,  it  would  conduce  to  the  utmost  purity.  Instinct 
is  a  far  surer  guide,  in  these  matters,  than  the  teachings  of 
Philosophers  :  and  to  the  natural  feelings  of  woman  we 
particularly  defer.  In  the  present  case,  these  feelings  are 
deeply  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  Socialism.  Na- 
ture has  stamped  her  law  upon  her  heart  ;  Can  man,  by 
his  power,  silence  her  inward  promptings  ?  I  say,  nay. 
We  may,  all  may,  for  a  time  forget  some  fundamental  prin- 
ciples ;  but  the  word  of  the  Poet  is  ever  true  ; 

Naturam  expellas  furca,  tarnen  usque  recurret. 

The  impulses  of  the  mother's  heart  are  all  for  the  silent 
secret  joys  of  the  family  circle.  Incomprehensible  to  man 
— and  why  ?  In  addition  to  the  maternal  gush  of  soul, 
when  the  first  born's  lip  is  pressed,  her  whole  life,  which 
is  but  an  epitome  of  secret  hope  and  fear,  tends  to  draw  all 
things  within  ;  and  absence  from  home  is  her  only  misery : 
and  that  home,  with  those  secret  delights,  must  be  veiled 
to  other  eyes. 

But  Socialism  claims,  too,  that  man  is  not  an  individual 
apart  from  the  race,  that  he  cannot  obtain  his  destiny  alone 
— that  he  is  a  part  of  society  and  has  his  character  formed 
for  him  by  society — that  he  can  only  advance  towards  his 
ultimate  happy  destiny,  in  harmony  with  society.     Its  dec- 
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laration  is  "  The  Redemption  of  all  nations  is  a  great  Com- 
munity." What  "  harmony"  with  society  had  Luther,  or 
(Ecolampadius,  or  Huss,  or  Columbus?  Or  what  Kepler, 
saying  "  my  theory  may  not  be  received  at  present,  but 
posterity  will  adopt  it.  I  can  afford  to  wait  thirty  or  forty 
years  for  the  world's  justice,  since  Nature  has  waited  three 
thousand  years  for  an  observer."  No,  no  !  Better  to  say 
that  such  "harmony"  is  death.  In  mechanism  are  the 
hopes  of  the  present  day.  Too  much  is  the  soul  of  man 
guided  by  the  wants  and  interests  of  the  body.  A  sad  mis- 
take is  it,  to  suppose  that  good  meat,  or  good  apparel,  or 
good  wages  can  form  a  catholicon  for  the  diseases  of  the 
soul.  Far  deeper  down  than  this  shall  be  found  the  reme- 
dy. First,  direct  aright  the  inner  hidden  life :  harmonize 
that  with  God's  will,  make  that  healthy,  and  never  fear 
but  that  the  body  will  perform  its  functions. 

But  what  must  we  think  of  this  declaration  ?  "  The  im- 
mortal soul  can  well  afford  to  wait  till  its  case  is  repaired." 
Well  then,  "  repair  the  case"— apply  the  principles  of  me- 
chanics— use  the  square  and  compass — cut  of  this  excres- 
cence and  polish  that  deformity — lengthen  one  part  and 
shorten  another — mathematically  find  your  centre  of  gravi- 
ty— and  within  all  place  your  principle  of  utility.  Say 
unto  the  soul ;  Soul  stand  thou  aside,  thou  canst  "afford 
to  wait ;"  at  a  more  ."  convenient  season"  I  will  call  for 
thee.  But  then — oh  then,  after  all  this,  there  will  still 
come  back,  rushing  as  with  tornado  wings,  the  voice  of  the 
Almighty,  "  What  will  it  profit  a  man,  if  he  gain  the  whole 
world,  and  lose  his  own  soul !"  M. 


ENTHUSIASM  OF  THE  SCHOLAR. 

Enthusiasm  is  a  much  abused  term.  Many  start  back  at 
the  word  enthusiast,  and  take  refuge  in  the  strong-hold  of 
reason,  and  sober  judgment.  Life  is  real,  and  earnest,  say 
they;  its  illusions,  and  vagaries;  its  shadows,  and  imag- 
inations are  subversive  of  its  true  end.  He  who  follows 
shadows  loses  the  substance.     The  real  present  is  better 
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than  the  deceitful  future.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the 
term  enthusiast  has  attached  to  it  a  degree  of  odium.  But 
those  who  thus  oppose  it,  quarrel  more  with  the  word  than 
principle.  If  enthusiasm  is  a  bad  thing  per  se  let  it  be 
condemned;  if  degree  alone  constitutes  its  evil  let  a  just 
distinction  be  made.  One  may  be  possessed  of  enthusiasm, 
and  not  be  an  enthusiast.  It  is  well  to  be  firm. — but  not 
stubborn,  and  self-willed.  It  is  well  to  follow  reason,  if 
we  suffer  it  not  to  make  us  unreasonable.  If  one  be  not 
too  wise  to  be  happy,  let  him  be  enthusiastic;  if  he  is  not 
too  enthusiastic  to  be  happy   he  will  be  wise. 

Enthusiasm  is  not  fanaticism.  It  may  be  difficult  to  tell 
where  the  one  ceases,  and  the  other  begins,  but  they  are 
none  the  less  distinct.  The  wild,  and  irrational  fanatic  has 
no  more  true,  and  well-tempered  enthusiasm  than  the  most 
plodding  son  of  earth.  Nor  is  it  to  be  confounded  with 
superstition,  one  is  the  child  of  guilt  and  fear,  the  other  of 
hope,  and  joyful  anticipation.  Mankind  in  general  are 
prone  to  invest  an  object  they  love,  or  desire,  with  more 
than  its  real  excellence,  and  beauty.  Kind  fancy  tinges, 
with  her  gay  colors,  the  true,  or  fancied  good  we  are  in 
pursuit  of,  and  makes  us  the  more  earnestly  strive  for  it. 
Alchymy  would  transmute  the  baser  metals  into  silver  and 
gold  ;  and  what  tho'  the  magic  diamond  wreath  of  our 
dreams  is  but  a  withered  branch,  and  fancy's  jewels  but 
sand,  or  stones  has  not  hope  brightened  a  few  moments  of 
this  work-a-day  existence  ?  Imagination  introduces  us  to 
a  higher  life,  and  it  is  to  be  doubted  if  the  realities  of  this 
world  ever  equal  our  fancies  concerning  them. 

Spiritual  life  is  far  above  physical,  and  its  imaginings  sur- 
pass the  capacity  of  enjoyment  of  this  dull  and  plodding 
body.  The  present  is  real ;  the  future  is  hopeful  but  not 
the  less  real.  It  comes  to  us,  we  enjoy  what  we  may, 
but  the  whole  exceeds  our  apprehension.  It  is  well  that  it 
is  so.  How  would  the  heart's  affections  flow  back  upon 
themselves,  and  the  warm  imagination,  and  ardent  intellect 
be  chilled  if  "  vanity  of  vanities"  were  anything  more  than 
the  exclamation  of  actual  and  disappointed  possession. 
Enthusiasm  is  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  scholar. 
Human  nature  with  difficulty  overcomes  its  sloth,  and  inac- 
tivity :  and  even  in  the  high  and  noble  pursuits  of  the 
scholar,  something  more  than  present  enjoyment  is  needed 
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to  urge  him  on.  Much  study  is  3.  weariness  to  the  flesh,  and 
if  bright  hopes  were  not  in  the  future  ;  if  the  temple  of 
wisdom  were  not  before  him,  with  her  excellence,  and  at- 
tractive beauty,  in  which  he  hopes  to  share,  and  be  incor- 
porated, it  is  to  be  feared  he  would  become  faint,  and 
weary  on  his  way.  I  would  not  have  him  a  dreamer  :  one 
who  trips  through  life  ou  the  fantastic  toe  of  imagination, 
toying  and  dallying  with  shadows  and  illusions,  and  scorn- 
ing the  real  and  substantial  ;  not  one  who  has  nothing  but 
hopes,  and  who  will  deal  in  speculations,  though  they  lead 
him  to  the  very  verge  of  the  precipice,  and  perplex  him  in 
fens,  and  bogs ;  but  one  ardent  enough  to  be  active,  en- 
thusiastic enough  to  be  earnest,  and  man  enough  to  know 
he  is  not  a  brute,  or  a  fairy.  "What  may  seem  excess  of 
ardor,  may  not  always  be  so.  What  will  throw  one  into 
extacies,  may  but  reasonably,  and  properly  excite  another. 
The  body  is  too  frail  to  bear  the  spirit's  mighty  workings: 
and  deep  enthusiasm  is  consistent  with  sound  reason,  and 
calm  reflection.  Newton's  spirit  was  too  powerful  for  his 
physical  nature.  He  wept  at  his  sublime  discovery ;  but 
think  you  his  tears  were  those  of  a  dreamer,  or  mere  en- 
thusiast. Let  him  who  fears  enthusiasm  overthrow  the 
glorious  truth  he  discovered,  with  such  deep,  and  earnest 
enthusiasm  that  the  body,  and  its  wants  were  forgotten  in 
days  and  nights  of  toil  and  hope.  Let  him  discover  such 
another,  and  he  will  become  an  enthusiast. 

I  can  think  of  no  spectacle  of  greater  moral  sublimity 
than  Newton  presented.  With  no  outward  excitement ; 
shut  in  from  the  glare  and  bustle  of  the  world,  in  the  calm- 
ness, and  stillness  of  his  chamber,  mighty  thought  was  at 
work,  silent  and  effective,  till  the  spirit's  power  burst  the 
barriers  of  manhood,  and.  he  wept  at  the  vastness  of  the 
truth  he  began  feebly  to  comprehend.  Is  one  truth  so 
powerful,  and  shall  the  scholar,  whose  aim  is  all  truth,  be 
no  enthusiast  ?  The  true  scholar  must  be  an  enthusiast. 
Intellectual  life  to  him  is  not  an  abstraction,  an  ornament, 
something  to  be  gazed  at  and  admired,  but  it  is  a  part  and 
parcel  of  himself,  warming  his  heart  with  a  present  love, 
and  with  bright  hope  for  what  is  before  him.  Not  hope  of 
mere  fame  ;  his  is  no  corroding  ambition,  and  common 
place  rivalry,  but  a  striving  after  that  inner  life  and  all-per- 
vading love,  that  blesses  the  heart,  and  makes  man  more 
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manly,  and  life  no  dream  or  drudgery;  but  the  present  an 
earnest  reality,  and  the  future  something  to  be  lived  for  not 
merely  lived  with,  and  through.  The  scholar's  enthusiasm 
leads  him  not  to  cloister  himself  from  the  world,  and  in 
forgetfulness  of  friends  and  country,  to  lose  the  common 
sympathies  and  joys  of  humanity  ;  but  to  love  science  for 
her  own  sake.  And  tho'  his  books  and  the  quiet  of  his 
study  are  dear  to  him,  yet  life  and  its  duties  are  dearer  on 
their  account :  and  in  them  he  sees  but  the  materiality  and 
real  use  of  science,  blending  with  every  action  that  makes 
the  heart  belter,  and  happier.  It  bestows  a  believing  spirit, 
and  trusting  heart;  and  in  another's  words,  "The  world 
thenceforth  to  him  becomes  a  temple,  and  life  one  contin- 
ued act  of  adoration."  C. 


DECLINE  AND  REVIVAL  OF  LITERATURE 

IN  EUROPE. 

It  was  long  a  favorite  maxim  of  the  Romans,  "  Carthago 
est  delenda."  To  compass  this  favorite  object  the  treasury 
of  the  nation  was  repeatedly  exhausted  and  the  blood  of 
Rome's  best  citizens  flowed  like  water.  Carthage  fell. 
The  haughty  Roman  trampled  upon  the  ashes  of  her  rival 
and  insulted  the  shade  of  Hannibal.  The  victorious  army 
gathered  the  spoils  of  nearly  one  thousand  years  and  transfer- 
red them  to  the  capital  of  the  world.  Rome,  intoxicated 
with  victory,  reveled  in  the  booty  her  invincible  arms  had 
won.  The  accumulated  wealth  of  two  vast  empires  placed 
the  means  of  luxurious  enjoyment  within  the  reach  of  every 
freeman.  The  effect  of  this  sudden  increase  of  riches  and 
power  was  pernicious  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Republic. 
Luxury  enfeebled  the  nation.  Roman  simplicity,  Roman 
virtue  and  Roman  piety  were  soon  among  the  things  that 
had  been.  That  nation  became  so  corrupt,  says  Livy,  that 
it  could  neither  bear  its  vices  nor  their  remedy.  Had  the 
Roman  people  possessed  the  valor,  and  integrity  which 
characterized  the  early  history  of  that  nation,  Cassar  could 
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not  have  battered  down  the  doors  of  their  treasury  with 
impunity,  nor  would  they  have  received  with  disgraceful 
servility  the  mandates  of  the  tyrant.  The  citizens  had  be- 
come effeminate.  The  springs  of  manly  enterprise  and 
noble  daring  were  weakened  and  the  hardy  old  Roman  was 
converted  into  a  weak  and  enervated  Epicurean.  For  cen- 
turies the  people  continued  to  be  the  tools  of  tyrants  or  the 
victims  of  a  brutal,  mercenary  soldiery.  When  Rome  was 
thus  in  her  decrepitude,  with  the  frost  of  a  thousand  winters 
whitening  her  brow,  her  resources  exhausted,  her  integrity 
sapped,  her  literature  corrupt,  she  was  roused  from  her 
trance  of  brutal  enjoyment,  by  the  ringing  of  the  Gothic 
battle  axe  upon  her  iron  gates.  5  The  North  had  disgorged 
its  hordes  of  fierce  barbarians  to  trample  on  the  beauty 
and  magnificence  of  the  Eternal  city.  Rome  fell.  What 
were  then  her  arts,  her  literature  and  her  glory  to  the  igno- 
rant savages  who  trampled  upon  her  fallen  greatness  ?  To 
human  apprehension  the  light  of  civilization  was  forever 
extinct,  and  the  world  was  driven  back  again  to  its  primi- 
tive barbarism,  and  the  intellectual  labors  of  countless  gen- 
erations buried  in  eternal  night.  God  had  decreed  the 
downfall  of  that  proud  and  blood  thirsty  people  whose  iron 
heel  so  long  trode  down  the  nations.  He  used  the  north- 
ern tribes  as  his  instruments  to  sweep  from  the  earth  a 
a  people  that  had  filled  up  the  measure  of  their  crimes.  It 
is  common  to  ascribe  the  ignorance  and  brutality  of  the 
dark  ages  to  the  influence  of  the  Gothic  conquests.  Goths 
and  Vandals  are  but  synonymes  for  ignorance  and  barba- 
rism. Undoubtedly  these  conquerors  hastened  the  decline 
of  taste,  refinement  and  literature.  What  might  have  been 
the  fate  of  learning  had  they  never  entered  Rome,  we  can- 
not now  determine.  Circumstances  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
it  would  have  sunk  into  oblivion  and  Rome  would  have 
declined  to  her  original  rudeness  had  no  Goth  ever  entered 
her  gates.  Vice  had  fastened  its  plague  spot  upon  Roman 
civilization.  The  heart  of  the  nation  was  diseased,  its 
very  life  blood  was  tainted.  The  old  religion,  corrupt  as  it 
was,  had  lost  its  hold  upon  the  popular  mind.  Respect  for 
law  had  given  place  to  licentiousness.  The  soldier's  sacred 
oath  was  but  a  form,  which  self  interest  might  nullify. 

Originality  of  genius,  correctness  of  taste  and  beauty  of 
style  slumbered  undisturbed  in  tombs  of  Y  irgil,  Horace  and 
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Cicero.  This  feeble,  degenerate  age  produced  no  elegant 
poets,  no  grave  lawyers,  no  finished  orators,  no  judicious 
historians,  no  wise  philosophers.  These  symptoms  an- 
nounced the  decline  of  the  Roman  intellect.  A  gradual 
and  apparently  irretrievable  decay  had  spread  over  the  lib- 
eral arts  ;  physical  and  moral  degradation  had  sapped  the 
energies  and  virtues  of  the  people,  and  Rome  must  have 
sunk,  had  the  august  throne  of  the  Caesars  been  left  to 
moulder  away  in  its  own  weakness  and  decrepitude. 
Viewing  the  subject  in  this  light,  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
pronounce  the  invasion  of  the  Goths  a  blessing  and  not  a 
curse  to  the  human  race.  These  Northern  warriors  were 
destined  to  renovate  the  world  ;  they  engrafted  their  physi- 
cal energy  and  dauntless  courage  upon  the  decayed  stock 
of  a  noble  race.  They  brought  with  them  a  love  of  inde- 
pendence and  planted  their  banners  upon  the  soil  which 
slaves  had  trod  for  centuries.  They  cherished  the  primi- 
tive virtues  of  a  Northern  clime  ;  patriotism,  chastity  and 
hospitality,  beneath  the  sunny  skies  of  Italy,  amid  the 
wreck  of  all  that  was  noble,  all  that  was  venerable  and  all 
that  was  once  holy. 

A  historian  of  the  fifth  century  has  drawn  a  parallel  be- 
tween the  Germans  and  Romans.  He  says  the  Germans 
seemed  destined  not  only  to  conquer,  but  to  reform  the 
vices  of  the  age.  "  Wherever  the  Goths  and  Vandals  car- 
ried their  arms  no  kind  of  licentiousness  was  seen  except 
among  the  old  inhabitants.  The  Romans  loved  debauche- 
ry ;  the  barbarians  detested  it.  The  Romans  considered 
adultery  an  elegant  fashion,  the  Germans  thought  it  a 
crime.1'  Such  were  the  characteristics  of  these  hardy  in- 
vaders. They  brought  with  them  sound  physical  constitu- 
tions and  unsophisticated  minds.  The  effect  of  their 
union  with  the  old  Romans  was  like  transferring  the  blood 
of  a  young  giant  into  the  veins  of  wasted  age.  It  gave 
new  vigor  to  the  sickly  body  and  new  courage  to  the  en- 
feebled mind.  Roman  civilization  was  too  sickly  and  cor- 
rupt to  influence  the  hardy  warriors  of  the  North.  They 
adopted  the  language  of  the  conquered  people  but  spurned 
their  effeminacy,  their  spurious  refinement,  and,  with  these, 
all  the  liberal  arts  which  existed  among  this  degenerate 
people.  There  was  nothing  left  of  Roman  civility  to 
soften  the  rough  manners  of  the    barbarian  and  give  ele- 
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gance  and  polish  to  his  native  virtues.  To  human  appre- 
hension, the  progress  of  our  race  was  suspended  and  the  car 
of  improvement  rolled  back,  for  two  thousand  years,  upon  the 
highway  of  nations.  But  God  had  decreed  otherwise. 
Centuries  previous  to  this  epoch,  a  feeble  light  had  been 
kindled  at  the  altar  of  God,  in  the  obscure  village  of  Beth- 
lehem, in  the  remote  and  almost  unknown  province  of  Ju- 
dea,  which  was  destined  to  illumine  every  dark  corner  of 
the  earth  and  shed  a  flood  of  glory  upon  modern  civiliza- 
tion. The  church  was  the  great  agent  of  civilization  in 
the  dark  ages.  The  religion  of  Christ  must  always  be  the 
conservative  principle  of  human  improvement.  Without 
it,  the  world  can  not  advance.  Without  it,  our  race  will, 
inevitably,  remain  stationary  or  retrograde.  "  The  church" 
with  all  its  corruptions  and  its  contempt  of  learning,  was  the 
great  agent,  under  God,  of  preserving  the  history  of  the 
old  civilization  and  ultimately  restoring  it  to  the  world. 
Still  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  "the  clergy,  in  many  in- 
stances, counteracted  the  progress  of  improvement,  which 
in  others  may  be  ascribed  to  their  exertions."  Many  of 
the  early  fathers  were  learned  men  for  the  times,  yet  there 
existed,  generally,  in  the  church,  a  prejudice  against  heath- 
en literature.  "  The  council  of  Carthage,  A.  D.  390,  pro- 
hibited the  reading  of  secular  books  by  the  bishops.  Je- 
rome condemns  the  study  of  them,  except  for  pious  ends. 
All  physical  science,  of  which  the  ancients  possessed  but 
little,  was  held  in  avowed  contempt."  The  standard  works 
of  the  ancients  were  discarded  ;  the  treatises  of  obscure 
authorities,  now  lost,  were  used  in  their  stead.  It  is  by 
no  means  wonderful,  that  the  church  should,  to  some  ex- 
tent, be  prepossessed  against  heathen  literature.  It  was 
connected  with  all  that  was  abominable  in  the  eyes  of  the 
true  christian.  This  prejudice,  together  with  the  ignorance 
of  the  victorious  barbarian,  for  a  while,  prevented  all  atten- 
tion to  Greek  and  Roman  literature.  If  the  clergy  were 
thus  hostile  to  ancient  refinement  and  civilization,  it  may 
reasonably  be  asked  how  they  could  be  instrumental  of  pre- 
serving ancient  literature  and  restoring  it  to  the  world. 

1st.  Because  the  clergy  alone  possessed  any  learning  ; 
and,  tho'  their  studies  were  theological  in  their  character, 
they  tended  to  discipline  the  mind  and  to  furnish  a  meagre 
intellectual  furniture.     These   being  the  only  teachers  of 
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the  people,  kept  alive  some  knowledge  of  letters  and  a  de- 
sire for  improvement. 

2d.  The  bible  and  liturgy  being  read  in  the  Latin  tongue 
tended  to  preserve  a  knowledge  of  that  Language,  so  that 
the  literature  of  Rome  was  accessible  to  those  of  the  edu- 
cated clergy  who  had  a  taste  for  it. 

3d.  The  monasteries  were  the  principal  schools  of  the 
dark  ages  and  in  these  religious  houses  manuscripts  were 
accumulated  and  libraries  formed.  To  the  monks  we  owe 
it,  that  any  of  the  ancient  authors  have  been  preserved. 
To  be  sure,  some  of  the  ignorant,  bigoted  recluses  some- 
times erased  the  golden  thoughts  of  the  best  ancient  authors 
from  the  precious  parchment,  to  make  room  for  their  prosy, 
fabulous  legends  of  saints  or  their  own  devout  lucubrations 
and  ghostly  homilies  ;  yet  there  were  a  choice  few  who 
loved  the  breathing,  burning  thoughts  of  the  heathen  poets 
and  orators,  and  they  sacredly  cherished  their  valued  au- 
thors. In  this  way  the  works  of  ancient  sages  escaped  as 
by  fire.  Thus  a  spiritual  aristocracy  which  rose  upon  the 
ruins  of  Imperial  Rome  was  providentially  raised  up  to  pre- 
serve from  ruin  the  remains  of  learning  and  religion  itself. 
Schools  were  established  by  the  bishops  and  abbots  of  the 
sixth  century,  but  they  maintained  but  a  sickly  existence 
in  some  countries  and  became  extinct  in  others  before  the 
reign  of  Charlemagne.  This  monarch  was  an  eminent 
patron  of  learning  and  religion.  He  restored  the  cathedral 
and  conventual  schools  which  had  previously  existed  and 
established  others,  and  was  thus  instrumental  of  preserving 
the  small  portion  of  learning  then  in  existence.  By  Alcuin's 
advice,  he  established  an  academy,  in  his  palace,  at  Aix 
la  Chapelle,  the  sittings  of  which  he  attended  with  all  the 
learned  men  of  his  court.  From  Italy,  he  invited  teachers 
of  the  languages  and  mathematics  and  established  them  in 
the  principal  cities  of  his  empire.  After  his  death,  learning 
again  languished.  Some  historians  regard  the  tenth  century 
as  the  darkest  period  of  this  intellectual  night  ;  others  men- 
tion a  different  epoch.  Robertson  remarks  of  this  whole 
period  from  the  sixth  to  the  tenth  centuries  as  follows  : 
"Literature,  science,  taste,  were  words  scarce  in  use  during 
the  ages  we  are  now  contemplating  ;  or  if  they  occur  at 
any  time,  eminence  in  them  is  ascribed  to  persons  and  pro- 
ductions so  contemptible,  that  it  appears  their  true  import 
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was  but  little  understood.  Persons  of  the  highest  rank  and 
most  eminent  stations  could  neither  read  nor  write.  Many 
of  the  clergy  did  not  understand  the  breviary  which  they 
were  obliged  daily  to  recite,  some  of  them  could  scarce 
read  it.  All  memory  of*  past  transactions  was  lost  or  pre- 
served in  annals  filled  with  trifling  events  or  legendary 
tales.  The  human  mind  neglected,  uncultivated  and  de- 
pressed, sunk  into  the  most  profound  ignorance."  "  Eu- 
rope did  not  produce,  during  four  centuries,  one  author  who 
merits  to  be  read,  either  on  account  of  the  elegance  of  his 
composition  or  the  justness  and  novelty  of  his  views. 
There  is  hardly  one  invention  useful  or  ornamental  to  so- 
ciety of  which  this  long  period  can  boast." 

By  a  council  held  A.  D.  992,  says  Hallam,  it  is  asserted 
that  scarcely  a  single  person  was  to  be  found,  in  Rome, 
who  knew  the  first  elements  of  letters.  Not  one  priest  of 
a  thousand  in  Spain,  about  the  age  of  Charlemagne,  could 
address  a  common  letter  of  salutation  to  another.  In  Eng- 
land, Alfred  declares  that  he  could  not  recollect  a  single 
priest,  South  of  the  Thames,  the  best  part  of  England  at 
the  time  of  his  accession,  who  understood  the  ordinary 
prayers  or  could  translate  Latin  into  his  mother  tongue. 

The  twelfth  century  shows,  at  its  commencement,  an 
evident  improvement  upon  its  predecessors.  Various  causes 
conspired  to  awaken  intellectual  activity  and  advance  learn- 
ing. During  the  five  preceding  centuries,  the  native 
languages  of  the  "respective  nations  of  Europe  had  been  in 
a  forming  state.  Books  are  never  written,  in  any  language; 
till  it  possesses  determinate  forms  or  the  elements  of  gram- 
mar. Latin  was  the  language  of  literary  men.  There 
were  no  books  in  the  vernacular  languages  of  Europe  dur- 
ing the  period  now  under  consideration  ;  of  course  the  com- 
mon people  must  be  ignorant.  The  cultivation  of  the 
modern  languages  of  Europe  contributed,  perhaps  as  much 
as  any  other  circumstance,  to  awaken  intellectual  activity 
and  diffuse  knowledge  among  the  people.  The  institution 
of  Universities  also  increased  the  number  of  literary  men 
and  teachers.  The  study  of  the  Roman  law  was  highly 
useful  in  developing  talent  during  this  period. 

Finally,  the  revival  of  classic  learning  and  the  return  to 
the  ancient  models  of  purity  contributed  more  than  all  oth- 
er causes  to  the  promotion  of  sound  learning.     The  study 
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of  polemic  theology,  metaphysics  and  the  scholastic  philoso- 
phy seems  to  the  present  enlightened  age  a  waste  of  time 
and  energy.  Still  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  this 
logomachy  kept  alive  and  fostered  a  spirit  of  investigation, 
trained  the  mind  for  higher  pursuits  and  gave  it  an  intel- 
lectual acumen  which  being  transmitted  from  generation  to 
generation  was,  afterwards,  usefully  employed  in  the  resto- 
ration of  ancient  learning,  and  in  rational  criticism. 
(To  be  continued.) 


PALAIS  DES  THEMES. 

A   PARISIAN  SKETCH. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  court,  No.  66,  Rue  de  La  Harpe, 
you  will  find  a  bell.  Ring  it,  and  an  old  man  will  put  his 
head  out  of  a  window  above,  and  ask  you,  if  you  wish  to 
visit  the  Thermes  ;  if  so,  he  will  be  with  you  in  an  instant. 
You  will  find  him  a  very  respectable  old  man,  and  an  ex- 
cellent guide,  especially,  that  he  knows  no  more  of  the 
ruins  over  which  he  conducts  you,  than  is  known  to  histo- 
ry, and  that  he  knows  all  that.  One  often  wishes  in  a 
guide,  that  he  knew  less,  rather  than  more  ;  and  listens 
with  impatience  to  the  thousandth,  or  ten  thousandth  repe- 
tition of  a  story,  which  he  is  assured  is  untrue,  and  in  which 
the  peculiar  monotony  of  the  manner  is  by  no  means  a 
compensation  for  the  falsity  of  the  matter. 

Entering  a  gate  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  you 
find  immediately  on  your  right  the  ruins  of  a  subterranean 
apartment  with  several  divisions,  a  flight  of  steps  or  two, 
and,  running  through  it,  a  small  aqueduct.  Here  the  stoves 
are  supposed  to  have  been  placed,  which  heated  the  water 
for  the  warm  baths,  from  which  the  palace  has  been  named. 
In  modern  times  this  apartment  has  served  as  the  cellar  of 
a  house,  which  completely  hid  the  ruins,  and  which  was 
taken  down  by  the  city  in  1819.  From  this  you  pass  a 
few  steps  between  Roman  walls  (which  now  form  sides  to 
modern  dwelling  houses)  to  an  arched  entrance,  that  con- 
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ducts,  through  a  small  antechamber,  to  a  large  and  lofty- 
hail,  the  only  part  of  the  palace  that  remains  with  any  kind 
of  entireness.  This  hall  is  92  feet  in  length  by  42  in 
breadth,  and  has  a  recess  on  the  northern  side,  30  feet  by 
18.  It  is  covered  with  a  semicircular  arch,  42  feet  in 
height,  and  built  with  such  solidity,  that  it  has  not  only 
resisted  the  action  of  time,  but  supported  for  many  years  a 
thick  bed  of  mould,  which  was  cultivated  as  a  garden,  and 
planted  with  trees.  This  hanging  garden  is  now  destroyed, 
and  the  arch  is  covered  with  a  roof,  which  will  need  re- 
newal many  a  time,  before  the  arch  would  itself  have 
yielded.  The  architecture  of  the  hall  is  simple  but  noble. 
Of  the  ornamental  parts  but  little  remains.  The  walls  are 
built  of  layers  of  the  thin  Roman  brick  alternating  with 
layers  of  small  stones,  cut  to  a  uniform  size.  The  Romans 
had  such  confidence  in  their  brick,  that  they  built  the 
arches  with  these  rather  than  with  stone,  and  their  perfect 
soundness  after  a  lapse  of  fifteen  centuries,  shows  that  their 
confidence  was  well  grounded.  Beneath  the  hall  are  sev- 
eral vaulted  apartments,  extending  under  the  neighboring 
houses.  A  large  aqueduct,  lined  with  cement,  also  passes 
under  the  hall,  supposed  to  have  been  part  of  the  great 
aqueduct  built  by  the  Romans  to  conduct  the  water  from 
Arcueil,  five  miles  distant,  for  the  supply  of  the  palace. 

We  have  now  seen  all  that  remains  of  an  extensive,  and 
no  doubt,  magnificent  pile  of  buildings,  the  residence  of 
several  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  and  of  many  of  the  early 
French  Kings.  Its  ruins  have  furnished  materials  for  the 
colleges  and  hotels  that  now  cover  its  site,  and  that  no  part 
of  it  might  be  useless,  the  hall,  which  alone  was  suffered 
to  stand,  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  cooper,  wrho  used  it 
for  a  workshop.  The  antiquary  Dulaure  visited  it  in  1818, 
when,  he  says,  he  could  scarce  see  the  walls,  they  were  so 
covered  with  barrels  ;  and  he  left  the  building  little  satis- 
fied, to  use  his  own  language,  with  having  found,  instead 
of  a  palace  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  a  store  house  of  barrels, 
11  tin  magasin  defutailles."  In  1819,  it  was  rescued  from 
this  degradation  by  the  city,  which  purchased  it,  and  has 
taken  measures  for  its  preservation. 

There  is  no  record,  by  whom  this  palace  was  built.  A 
petty  dealer,  who  keeps  next  door  in  the  rue  de  La  Harpe, 
has  thought  himself  as  well  entitled  as  any  other  person  to 
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supply  the  deficiency,  which  he  has  done  upon  his  sign 
board,  by  giving  as  the  address  of  his  shop,  Aux  bains  de 
Jules  Char.  Those  who  are  quite  as  well  able  to  judge, 
have  thought  it  most  probable,  that  it  was  erected  by  Con- 
stantius  Chlorus,  who  resided  in  Gaul  fourteen  years,  and 
who  would  be  the  rather  induced  to  build  such  a  palace, 
from  the  erection  of  the  magnificent  Thermae  at  Rome  by 
his  elder  partner  in  the  sovereignty,  Dioclesian. 

What  is  more  certain,  however,  is  that  Julian  kept  here 
his  simple  court,  while  lie  was  Caesar  of  the  West.  He 
speaks  of  Paris  in  his  cynical  Misopogon  as  his  dear  Lute- 
tia,  and  his  roughness  of  manners  seems  to  have  made  him 
a  favorite  with  its  rude  inhabitants.  It  was  in  the  recesses 
of  this  palace  that  Julian  hid  himself,  when  his  soldiers 
were  determined  to  take  him  and  force  him  to  assume  the 
purple.  Turbulent  at  his  refusal,  they  broke  open  the 
palace  doors,  and  would  not  be  calmed,  till  he  yielded  to 
their  wishes.  The  camp  where  he  was  proclaimed  emperor, 
wras  a  little  distance  to  the  south-west,  where  now  is  the 
garden  of  the  Luxembourg. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  Julian  during  the  year  and  a 
half  that  he  was  Emperor,  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  six 
years  of  his  government  in  Gaul  were  in  the  highest  degree 
honorable  both  to  his  talents  and  his  virtues.  With  a  small 
army  discouraged  by  long  reverses,  he  repulsed  the  bar- 
barians, who  were  pressing  in  great  numbers  on  the  fron- 
tiers, and  desolating  some  of  the  finest  provinces  of  Gaul. 
He  checked  the  rapacity  and  tyranny  of  the  inferior  govern- 
ors, equalized  the  privileges  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  dif- 
ferent cities  and  provinces,  and  did  what  he  could  in  so 
short  a  time,  to  repair  the  ravages  of  war,  and  secure  the 
people  from  external  assault  and  internal  oppression.  Julian 
was  one  of  those  phenomena,  that  always  appear  in  the  de- 
cline of  a  nation,  or  religion,  or  civilization.  Faithful  to 
the  past,  they  adhere  to  old  ideas,  even  when  such  ad- 
herence seems  to  be  but  a  ridiculous  affectation.  Opposed 
to  change,  they  attempt  singly  to  breast  a  current,  which 
will  certainly  overwhelm  them.  They  pursue  a  course, 
which,  some  centuries  before,  would  have  encircled  their 
names  with  glory  ;  but  now  it  is  so  many  centuries  too 
late.  The  past  cannot  praise  them,  the  future  will  not. 
Their  unseasonable  efforts  cannot  succeed,  and,  where  sue- 
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cess  is  wanting,  the  public  will  never  appreciate.  Julian 
opposed  to  the  barbarians  the  courage  of  a  brave  soldier, 
and  the  skill  of  a  good  general  :  but  they  were  repulsed 
only  for  the  moment.  He  wrote  commentaries  of  his  cam- 
paigns, like  Cassar ;  but,  if  they  were  extant,  they  would 
not  be  read.  He  sought  to  administer  the  empire  like  Tra- 
jan ;  but  no  effort  could  now  preserve  it.  He  lived  as 
simply  as  Plato,  almost  as  Diogenes,  but  without  any  in- 
fluence upon  a  luxurious  age.  He  died  discoursing  like 
Socrates  ;  but,  what  was  regarded  as  inspiration  in  the 
Athenian,  seemed  in  him  little  better  than  an  affected  dis- 
play. He  determined  in  manhood,  to  uphold,  in  preference 
to  the  new  religion  in  which  he  had  been  educated,  that 
old  religion  which  was  associated  with  all  the  glory  of  his 
country,  and  the  still  brighter  glory  of  Greece  ;  but  it  was 
only,  that  he  might  be  styled,  in  subsequent  ages,  Julian 
the  Apostate.  Julian  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  and 
though  he  had  many  qualities  that  we  must  admire,  still 
we  cannot  regret  his  early  death.  He  was  merely  attempt- 
ing to  prop  up  a  ruin  which  would  inevitably  fall,  and  the 
sooner,  the  better.  He  had  much  talent,  with  little  wis- 
dom. His  position  was  like  that  of  those,  who  are  now 
endeavoring  to  support  the  decaying  institutions  of  the  mid- 
dle ages,  and  are  sacrificing  themselves  to  a  vain,  even 
though  noble  hearted,  attempt,  to  arrest  the  progress  of  so- 
ciety.    Julian  was  simply  the  conservative  of  his  time. 

Gaul  was  annexed  to  the  Roman  empire,  at  the  epoch, 
at  which  Roman  civilization  was  at  its  height.  It  was 
natural,  that  a  nation  of  such  a  character  as  the  Gauls,  ar- 
dent, susceptible  of  influence,  and  fond  of  novelty,  should 
soon  become  thoroughly  imbued  with  this  civilization. 
Many  things  conspired  with  the  temperament  of  the  na- 
tion, to  produce  this  result.  The  intercourse  between  Ita- 
ly and  Gaul  was  easy,  and  the  Romans  passed  through  this 
province  to  visit  Britain  and  Spain.  The  fertile  hills  and 
plains  of  Gaul  attracted  Roman  colonists,  and  the  ancient 
Greek  city  of  Marseilles,  which  prided  itself  upon  a  refine- 
ment anterior,  if  not  superior,  to  that  of  Rome,  presented 
an  excellent  nucleus  to  the  forming  elements.  The  Ro- 
man civilization  was  in  its  nature  admirably  diffusive,  much 
more  so  than  even  that  of  the  Greeks.  Rome  did  not  con- 
tent herself  with  sending  colonies  into  conquered  countries, 
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or  with  admitting  those  cities,  which  had  felt  the  force  of 
her  arms,  into  alliance  with  herself:  she  made  them  one 
with  herself,  and  extending  the  privileges  of  her  subjects, 
as  she  extended  the  limits  of  her  empire,  completed  her 
work  by  admitting  to  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizenship, 
the  inhabitants  of  all  her  vast  domain.  Her  religion  was 
as  liberal  as  her  government.  She  was  ready  to  admit 
among  her  divinities,  every  god  and  goddess,  who  would 
live  peaceably  at  the  court  of  Jupiter.  She  persecuted  no 
sect,  that  did  not  oppose  the  forms  of  her  own  worship. 
At  a  later  period,  when  Christianity  had  spread  through  the 
empire,  that  became  a  still  stronger  bond  to  unite  the  dis- 
tant parts,  and  to  diffuse,  through  its  wide  extent,  common 
ideas,  and  common  sentiments.  Into  the  new  career  thus 
opened,  the  Gauls  entered  with  their  characteristic  ardour, 
and  many  of  them  distinguished  themselves  as  generals,  as 
orators,  as  poets,  as  philosophers,  as  statesmen,  and  even  as 
emperors.  To  make  one  name  suffice  for  many,  the  first 
Antonine,  so  distinguished  for  private  worth  and  public 
ability,  and  commonly  called  from  his  character  Antoninus 
Pius,  was  a  Gaul  of  Nimes.  The  collections  of  cabins, 
which  Julius  Caesar  found,  changed  rapidly  to  splendid 
cities,  speaking  the  language,  and  imitating  the  arts  and 
luxuries  of  the  metropolis.  Narbonne,  Aries,  Lyons, 
Treves,  An  tun,  &c,  were  particularly  distinguished  for  their 
size  and  wealth.  The  original  language  and  habits  of  the 
Gauls  descended  to  the  lower  classes,  and  were  at  last 
found  only  in  those  mountains  and  marshes,  which  are  the 
uniform  refuges  of  an  obsolete  state  of  society. 

The  picture  seems  a  bright  one.  But  when  a  conquered 
nation  receives  the  civilization  of  its  conquerors,  it  is  not 
at  liberty  to  separate  the -good  from  the  evil.  With  the 
blessing,  it  must  take  the  curse.  The  defects  and  vices  of 
the  Roman  civilization  were  just  beginning  to  show  them- 
selves at  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Gaul.  Those  princi- 
ples which  had  carried  that  proud  state  to  universal  do- 
minion, were  now  beginning  to  prey  upon  the  state  itself. 
That  energy,  and  ambition,  and  fierceness,  which  had  sub- 
dued the  world,  still  demanded  exercise  ;  and  finding  none 
that  satisfied  without,  turned  within.  The  warrior,  who, 
at  an  earlier  period,  would  have  given  his  life  for  the  con- 
quest of  Carthage,  now  demanded  the  conquest  of  Rome  ; 
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Rome  had  so  ravaged  the  world,  as  to  leave  her  sons  noth- 
ing but  herself  worth  the  conquering.  The  warring  ele- 
ments of  the  republic,  which,  compressed  by  external  force, 
had  but  given  it  the  greater  energy,  were  now  bursting  out 
in   unrestrained  fury,   and   threatening  entire    desolation. 

Nothing  but  the  strong  arm  of  a  military  dictatorship 
could  now  prevent  the  dissolution  of  the  state.  Unhappily, 
there  were  but  too  many,  who  wished  to  be  the  dictator. 
The  strength  of  the  empire  was  wasted  in  personal  wars. 
The  armies,  feeling  their  importance,  became  disorderly 
and  rapacious.  Each  army  wished  to  place  its  own  general 
upon  the  throne,  that  it  might  share  with  him  in  the  spoils 
of  the  empire.  The  people  beheld  with  indifference  con- 
flicts in  which  they  had  no  interest ;  and  finding  their  own 
situation  becoming  worse  and  worse  under  the  successive 
changes  of  this  military  despotism,  at  last  gave  up  all  hope, 
discarded  patriotism,  saw  no  profit  in  virtue,  and  merely 
sought  to  make  the  most  of  the  pleasures  of  the  moment. 
The  spirit  of  the  nation  gone,  literature,  philosophy,  and 
the  arts  all  retrograded.  There  were  still  lights  that  shone, 
but  they  were  continually  becoming  fewer  and  feebler. 
There  were  men  that  still  showed  the  virtue  and  the  hero- 
ism of  an  earlier  age,  but  that  general  decline,  which  ren- 
dered it  more  difficult  and  more  meritorious  in  the^n  to  be 
what  they  were,  forbade  their  being  justly  appreciated,  or 
exerting  a  proper  influence  upon  their  age.  A  similar  re- 
mark is  made  by  Tacitus  in  his  life  of  Agricola  (Virtutes 
iisdem  temporibus  optime  ssstimantur,  quibus  facillime 
gignuntur;)  but  what  would  the  historian  have  said,  if  he 
had  lived  under  Commodus,  or  Caracalla,  or  their  still  viler 
successors.  The  supposition  is  gratuitous  ;  a  later  age 
could  not  have  produced  a  Tacitus. 

Such  was  the  decline  of  Roman  civilization.  Such  were 
the  imbecillity  and  corruption  to  which  it  sunk.  Left  to 
itself  a  little  while  longer,  this  corruption  would  have  be- 
come absolute  putrefaction. 

Rome  could  import  to  Gaul  nothing  better  than  she  had 
herself.  And  though  the  freshness  of  the  nation,  and  the 
vicinity  of  the  German  barbarians,  prevented  the  energy  of 
Gaul  from  sinking  as  rapidly  as  that  of  Italy,  still  the 
course  was  the  same ;  and  there  was  added  to  the  misery 
of  its  inhabitants,  a  more  constant  exposure  to    attacks, 
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which  they  had  not  the  strength  to  resist.  It  is  a  sad  pic- 
ture, that  which  cotemporary  historians  give  of  the  state  to 
which  Gaul  was  brought  under  the  Roman  sway.  Op- 
pressive taxation  and  unequal  legislation  had  reduced  the 
common  people  to  the  condition  of  slavery  :  the  oppression 
of  the  rich  was  fast  exterminating  them,  and  slaves  of  other 
nations,  made  prisoners  in  war,  were  taking  their  place. 
At  a  later  period  still,  the  Romans  making  no  new  con- 
quests, these  prisoners  could  not  be  obtained,  and  extensive 
territories  lay  waste  for  want  of  cultivators.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  higher  classes  became  but  little  better.  Their 
taxes  were  enormous,  their  property  diminishing  in  value, 
their  persons  exposed  to  the  tyranny  of  the  prefects  and 
governors.  Among  the  laws  of  the  emperor  Majorian,  is 
found  one,  which  was  enacted  in  the  year  456,  to  preserve 
the  order  of  curiales  or  senators  from  becoming  extinct  in 
some  of  the  cities.  This  states,  that  the  order  had  been  so 
oppressed  that  many  had  deserted  their  station,  and  had 
concealed  themselves  in  the  houses  of  slaves,  or  in  other 
jurisdictions,  and  had  even  married  the  daughters  of  slaves, 
to  obtain  the  protection  of  the  powerful  men  to  whom  the 
slaves  belonged.  To  prevent  this  degradation,  the  law  en- 
acted, that  if  any  freeman  should  harbor  a  senator  desert- 
ing his  station,  he  should  be  degraded  to  the  condition  of 
a  slave  ;  and  that  if  any  slave  should  harbor  him,  he  should 
be  whipped  to  death.  It  should  be  added  in  explanation, 
that  the  curiales  were  made  responsible  for  the  taxes  im- 
posed upon  the  cities  to  which  they  belonged,  and  that 
every  exaction  was  first  made  from  them,  after  which  they 
were  empowered  to  obtain  what  they  could  from  the  rest 
of  the  citizens.  Add  the  ravages  of  the  barbarians,  and  had 
the  inhabitants  of  Gaul  much  to  regret  in  the  extinction  of 
the  Roman  Empire  in  the  west  ?  This  took  place  in  the 
year  476,  or  five  hundred  and  twenty-six  years  after  the 
conquest  of  Gaul  was  completed  by  Julius  Caesar. 

In  visiting  the  palace  of  the  baths,  we  have  seen  all  that 
has  been  found  in  Paris,  remaining  above  ground,  of  the 
work  of  the  Romans.  By  examining  the  museums  of  an- 
tiques, we  may  see  whatever  else  has  been  brought  to  light 
by  accident  or  the  zeal  of  antiquaries.  The  most  remark- 
able monument  is  one  which  was  foundj  in  some  excava- 
tions under  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  in  the  year  1711. 
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Ail  inscription  on  one  of  the  stones  informs  ns  that  it  was 
consecrated  by  the  mariners  of  Paris  to  Jupiter,  the  best 
and  greatest  of  the  Gods,  during  the  reign  of  Tiberius 
Ca?sar.  On  the  same  stone,  and  on  three  other  stories, 
forming  part  of  the  monument  are  bas  reliefs  of  several 
Roman  and  Celtic  gods,  with  their  names.  Esus  and  Cer- 
nunnus  are  on  the  same  stones  with  Castor  and  Pollux, 
Jupiter  and  Vulcan.  With  these  were  found  other  stones, 
which  seemed  to  have  formed  the  altars  for  incense  and 
sacrifice.  In  rebuilding  a  part  of  the  Palais  de  Justice  in 
1784,  a  cippus  was  found,  six  feet  in  height,  with  a  divini- 
ty upon  each  of  its  four  faces.  Near  the  church  of  St. 
Eustache,  a  large  head,  supposed  to  be  that  of  Cybele,  has 
been  disinterred.  Of  funeral  monuments,  medals,  and 
household  implements,  quite  a  large  number  has  been 
found.  We  learn  from  old  chronicles,  that  a  building  stood 
for  a  long  time  on  Montmartre,  supposed  to  have  been  a 
temple  of  Mars.  It  was  destroyed  in  a  violent  storm,  in 
the  year  944.  If  we  may  believe  the  statement,  which 
old  Frodoart  has  preserved  for  us,  devils  were  then  seen  in 
the  form  of  knights,  who,  after  demolishing  a  church  in 
the  vicinity,  made  use  of  the  beams  which  they  took  from 
it,  to  batter  down  the  solid  walls  of  this  ancient  edifice. 
The  foundations  of  the  ruin  were  examined  by  public 
authority,  about  a  century  since,  but  without  any  important 
results.  One  of  the  wits  of  the  day  amused  the  public  with 
an  account  of  the  wonderful  treasures,  that  were  found  in 
extensive  subterranean  apartments,  but  unfortunately  the 
discoveries  he  announced,  belong  ,to  the  same  category 
with  those  published  a  few  years  since,  as  made  in  the 
moon,  by  the  distinguished  Herschell  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  or  with  many  of  the  visions  of  our  great  McFingal, 
famed  for  second  sight ;  with  which, 

"  Not  only  saw  he  all  that  could  be 

But  much  that  never  was  nor  would  be." 

Few  Americans  are  antiquaries,  but  still  fewer  can  see 
without  emotion  even  these  slight  remains  of  the  mighty 
nation,  whose  history  was  the  history  of  the  world  for  so 
many  centuries.  For  my  own  part,  although  I  am  fully 
convinced  that  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  civilization 
was  necessary  for  the  progress  of  the  world,  yet  it  is  with 
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feelings  of  painful  regret,  that  I  trace  each  step  of  its  de- 
cline. It  is  affecting  to  see  a  man  pining  away  with  a 
lingering  disease  ;  it  is  still  more  affecting  to  see  a  city 
wasting  with  a  fierce  epidemic  :  and  vet  more  to  witness 
the  destruction  of  a  nation,  its  cities  sacked,  its  men  slain, 
its  women  violated,  its  children  carried  captive  ;  but  of  all 
the  affecting  sights  that  the  world  presents,  there  is  none 
that  compares  with  the  living  death  of  a  decaying  civiliza- 
tion. There  is  as  much  of  deep  truth,  as  of  touching  poet- 
ry, in  the  lines  of  Childe  Harold  : 

"  Oh  Rome  !  my  country  !  city  of  the  soul  ! 

The  orphans  of  the  heart  must  turn  to  thee, 

Lone  mother  of  dead  empires  !  and  control, 

In  their  shut  breasts,  their  petty  misery. 

What  are  our  woes  and  sufferance  ?  Come  and  see 

The  cypress,  hear  the  owl,  and  plod  your  way 

O'er  steps  of  broken  thrones  and  temples,  Ye  ! 

Whose  agonies  are  evils  of  a  day — 

A  world  is  at  our  feet  as  fragile  as  our  clay.'''' 

Y.  Z. 


THE  SPANISH  MAID. 

IV. 

THE  JOURNEY. 

On  the  third  day  after  that  on  which  the  vessel  left  the 
place  where  it  was  described  as  at  anchor,  a  single  horse- 
man might  have  been  seen  slowly  wending  his  way 
through  a  deep  forest  on  a  sandy  and  unfrequented  road. 

The  wild  grass  shot  its  tali,  wiry  spires  at  wide  intervals 
from  the  dry  and  barren  soil,  and  on  all  sides  arose  tall, 
majestic  pines  whose  trunks  were  blackened  by  the  annual 
fires  that  had  been  kindled  to  consume  the  dying  hubage, 
while  from  the  entire  absence  of  underbrush  there  was  pre- 
sented to  the  view  a  wide  extent  of  level  plain. 

It  was  dull  and  monotonous  riding  ;  the  same  unvaried 
scenery  was  for  the  most  part  around  him,  and  it  was  sel- 
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dom  the  attention  was  directed  to  any  new  object.  Birds 
with  gay  plumage  flitted  before  him,  and  with  their 
rich,  melodious  songs,  gave  somewhat  of  interest  to  his 
journey;  and  rarely  small  and  exquisitely  tinted  flowers 
peering  from  the  parched  sand  or  beautiful  plants  stretching 
their  delicate  branches  over  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
would  catch  his  eye.  Occasionally  droves  of  cattle  would 
raise  their  affrighted  heads  and  fly  at  his  approach,  and 
herds  of  many-colored  swine  were  seen  roaming  at  large  in 
the  forests. 

He  thus  pursued  his  way  reflecting  upon  the  diversity  of 
taste  in  men,  which  should  lead  them  to  pursue  such  op- 
posite means  for  the  attainment  of  a  common  object,  and 
especially  wondering  that  any  should  possess  the  desire,  or 
could  even  content  themselves,  to  live  isolated  as  it  were 
from  all  his  species  in  a  barren  and  uncultivated  country, 
for  during  his  journey,  he  had  passed  dwellings  separated 
from  each  other  by  wide  distances. 

His  reverie  was  ended  by  the  sound  of  dogs  barking  at 
a  distance,  when  urging  his  horse  into  a  quicker  step,  he 
soon  discovered  a  party  of  mounted  huntsmen.  They  were 
four  or  five  in  number  and  were  '•'  driving"  for  deer.  They 
were  divided  into  two  companies,  one  of  which  was  on 
each  side  of  a  small  creek,  which  was  fringed  with  a  thick- 
et some  few  paces  in  width.  The  dogs  of  which  they  had 
several  were  coursing  through  this,  while  the  men  rode  at 
different  distances  from  it,  one  of  whom  was  near  enough 
to  enable  them  to  hear  and  regulate  their  movements  ac- 
cording to  a  low  whistling  which  he  continually  kept  up. 

As  the  traveller  came  up  with  them,  the  dogs  by  their 
frequent  barks  showed  that  they  pressed  harder  and  harder 
upon  the  prey,  and  the  hunters  with  ready  weapons  were 
pressing  on  with  eager  expectation  for  the  deer  to  leap  forth 
from  the  covert.  Quick  as  thought,  the  graceful  animals 
rushed  from  their  hiding  place  and  with  heads  erect,  look- 
ing wildly  about,  were  starting  with  almost  inconceivable 
speed  for  some  other  shelter,  but  at  the  same  instant  was 
heard  the  report  of  guns  and  they  were  brought  to  the 
ground, — in  a  moment  more  the  knives  of  the  huntsmen 
were  at  their  throats  and  the  purple  tide  of  life  was  ming- 
ling with  the  sand. 

So  intently  were  the  men  engaged  during  the  excite- 
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ment  of  the  hunt,  that  they  did  not  perceive  the  traveller's 
approach,  but  now  that  it  was  past  they  extended  to  him  a 
warm  and  hearty  greeting,  such  only  as  is  to  be  met  with 
where  population  is  thinly  scattered. 

With  a  frankness  and  urbanity  which  was  unexpected  by 
him,  they  by  turns  invited  him  to  their  homes,  assuring 
him  of  the  pleasure  it  would  give  them,  and  that  the  longer 
he  could  tarry  the  more  welcome  he  should  be.  He  thank- 
ed them  in  return  for  their  kind  offers,  and  pleaded  the  ur- 
gency of  his  business  as  an  excuse  for  not  accepting  them, 
but  willingly  yielded  to  an  invitation  to  accompany  them 
to  the  dwelling  of  one  to  which  they  meanwhile,  had  been 
making  preparations  for  returning. 

Engaging  in  conversation,  he  ascertained  that  they  were 
neighbors  although  living  miles  apart,  who  had  met  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  hunting  excursion.  Emerging  from 
the  forest,  they  followed  a  road  leading  between  fields 
which  were  surrounded  by  high  rail  fences,  until  they  stop- 
ped before  the  house  of  an  opulent  planter,  as  it  appeared 
from  the  extensive  "  clearings"  and  the  numerous  build- 
ings. 

After  enjoying  the  hospitality  of  the  host,  the  guests  de- 
parted for  their  separate  homes,  and  the  stranger  alone  re- 
mained beneath  the  planters  roof. 


V. 

OLD  ACQUAINTANCES. 

The  Planter,  at  whose  house  the  above  mentioned  party 
had  separated,  was  a  man  of  commanding  appearance  and 
apparently  about  fifty  years  of  age  ;  and  his  wife,  a  few 
years  younger  than  himself,  was  a  woman,  of  dignity  and 
without  pretensions  to  beauty,  the  expression  of  her  coun- 
tenance could  hardly  fail  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  ob- 
server ;  it  denoted  the  existence  of  those  gentler  qualities 
which  constitute  alike  the  worth  and  ornament  of  the  sex. 

Their  only  child  was  a  daughter,  and  in  her  the  travel- 
ler did  not  fail  to  recognize  the  fair  listener  to  the  negress' 
music,  whom  he  had  seen  a  few  days  before,  and  if  he 
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then  thought  her  beautiful,  he  now  thought  her  transcen- 
dency so,  combining  the  dignity  of  her  father  with  the 
milder  graces  of  her  mother,  in  her  was  united  those  traits 
of  character  which  enhance  the  loveliness  of  woman  with 
a  form  of  faultless  proportions. 

As  the  young  man  gazed  upon  the  young  and  beautiful 
maideu  who  was  before  him,  he  thought  she  was  the  im- 
bodyment  of  all  his  ideal  fancy  ever  dreamed,  and  when 
her  musical  words  met  his  ear,  he  could  not  but  think  that 
they  gathered  a  part  of  their  sweetness  from  the  lips  which 
gave  them  utterance. 

If  the  traveller  was  pleased  with  the  appearance,  the  un- 
reserved and  social  character  of  the  planter's  family,  they 
on  the  other  hand,  were  no  less  delighted  with  the  intelli- 
gence and  the  agreeable  manner  of  their  guest,  and  when 
during  the  conversation  he  gave  his  name,  the  young  girl 
starting  and  turning  her  brilliant  eyes  upon  him,  sought  to 
discover,  if  she  could,  in  his  manly  form,  any  traces  by 
which  she  might  identify  him  with  the  playful  Charles 
Randall  of  her  childish  days,  for  such  was  the  name  he 
gave. 

Her  eager  look  met  the  gaze  of  Randall,  and  while  a 
blush  suffused  her  cheek,  she  enquired  if  he  had  passed  a 
part  of  his  younger  days  in  Havanna.  Upon  his  answering 
in  the  affirmative,  she  proceeded  with  a  deeper  blush,  to 
propose  such  interrogatories  as  might  confirm  her  suspicions, 
if  he  was  in  truth  the  same  person.  Returning  answers  to 
her  many  inquiries,  there  was  gradually  unfolded  to  his 
mind  the  memory  of  those  things  which  more  important 
events  had  obscured. 

During  this  time  the  thought  that  the  lovely  being  was 
none  other  than  his  gentle  play-fellow  of  the  garden  occur- 
red to  him,  but  he  could  perceive  no  resemblance  between 
the  two,  when  suddenly  recollecting  the  chant  of  the  ne~ 
gress  which  seemed  so  familiar,  the  truth  at  once  flashed 
upon  his  mind,  it  was  the  same  the  old  nurse  was  accus- 
tomed to  amuse  him  with,  and  rising  from  his  seat,  he  ex- 
claimed it  must  be  so,  this  is  the  little  Adelaida,  at  the  same 
time  taking  her  hand  and  seating  himself  beside  her  ;•  and 
you,  she  said  in  return,  must  be  the  little  Carlos. 

Immediately  upon  this  discovery  of  the  young  people, 
the  Father  and  Mother  stepped  forward  and  grasped  the 
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hands  of  the  young  man,  expressing  the  greatest  happiness 
at  again  seeing  him.  It  is  true,  they  remembered  him  only 
as  a  frank  and  generous  hearted  boy.  and  on  the  other  hand, 
their  memory  was  indelibly  impressed  on  his  heart  by  the 
affectionate,  and  almost  parental  regard  with  which  they 
had  treated  him,  and  the  daughter  as  an  artless  child,  de- 
lighted with  flowers  and  birds;  still  the  greeting  was  of 
the  most  cordial  kind,  and  many  were  the  inquiries  which 
were  made  on  both  sides,  in  relation  to  the  events  which 
had  transpired  since  they  had  parted. 

Every  thing  that  was  of  interest  in  their  private  histo- 
ries, was  related,  and  they  passed  a  season  of  the  greatest 
enjoyment  in  this  social  intercourse,  and  at  a  late  hour  they 
separated. 

Long  after  the  shadows  of  night  had  fallen  upon  the 
earth,  the  young  Captain  laid  himself  down  to  repose  be- 
neath the  roof  of  Gasper  Martinez. 


VI. 

MEDITATION. 

The  meeting  of  one  who  was  a  sharer  in  the  enjoyments 
of  their  earlier  years,  is  always  an  event  of  much  pleasure 
to  those  who  have  grown  callous  by  contact  with  the  cold 
and  unfeeling  world,  but  to  the  susceptible  and  imaginative 
period  of  youth  it  is  a  source  of  infinite  happiness.  It  was 
so  with  Adelaida  ;  a  thousand  emotions  filled  her  breast  as 
she  retired  to  her  room. 

In  the  secluded  manner  in  which  she  then  lived  her 
thoughts  naturally  reverted  to  the  past,  and  in  all  the  pic- 
tures which  she  drew  of  her  former  life,  Charles  Randall 
was  a  prominent  feature  ;  his  happy  disposition  and  his 
countenance  radiant  with  joyous  laughter,  had  won  her 
childish  heart  and  his  image  was  constantly  before  her  ; 
but  now  the  spell  was  broken,  he  was  no  longer  a  boy  but 
a  young  and  vigorous  man,  and  she  felt  that  although  the 
ties  that  had  bound  him  to  her  memory  were  broken,  the 
qualities  which  he  exibited  as  a  man  were  of  a  nature  to 
raise  him  still  higher  in  her  esteem. 
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For  a  long  time  she  employed  herself  in  reviewing  every 
little  incident  which  had  given  her  pleasure  during  their 
former  acquaintance,  and  it  was  not  without  some  sad  feel- 
ings, that  she  reflected  that  they  could  no  longer  be  re- 
garded in  the  same  light  as  that  in  which  she  had  been  ac- 
customed to  associate  them,  and  the  memory  of  which  had 
contributed  not  a  little  to  her  happiness.  Can  he,  at  length 
she  mentally  asked,  think  of  me  other  than  as  the  pleasant 
little  girl,  whom  he  formerly  knew  ?  the  life  which  he  has 
led.  has  brought  him  in  contact  with  those  who  have  en- 
joyed privileges  which  I  have  never  known,  and  the 
graces,  which  have  been  thus  acquired,  would  forever 
banish  from  his  thoughts  one  in  my  condition,  with  only 
those  qualities  which  nature  has  taught  me. 

With  these  reflections,  in  which  she  had  unsuspectingly 
clothed  herself  in  that  garb,  the  very  simplicity  of  which 
rendered  her  doubly  attractive — for  the  natural  promptings 
of  a  virtuous  heart,  are  ever  purer  and  more  noble  than  all 
the  refinements  which  art  can  give — she  fell  asleep,  and  the 
first  beams  of  the  rising  sun  were  cast  upon  the  couch 
while  she  was  buried  in  those  peaceful  slumbers  which  the 
innocent  alone  can  know. 


VII. 

THE  DEPARTURE 

With  the  first  flush  of  the  morning  light,  Randall  was 
slowly  walking  in  the  piazza  which  fronted  the  grove  of 
Orange  trees  before  described.  There  was  a  freshness  and 
softness  in  the  air,  loaded  with  the  perfume  of  the  blossom- 
ing trees,  that  was  invigorating,  and  removing  his  hat,  a 
gentle  breeze  bathed  his  temples  with  a  delicious  coolness, 
which  gave  to  his  whole  person  a  pleasing  and  animated 
appearance.  His  countenance  manifested  that  the  thoughts 
which  were  busy  within,  were  of  a  peculiarly  grateful  kind, 
we  will  not  say  how  much  the  meeting  with  Adelaida  had 
conspired  to  excite  those  feelings  which  he  now  ex- 
perienced, but  certain  it  is  they  operated  in  no  slight  de- 
gree to  produce  them. 
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While  apparently  absorbed  in  contemplating  the  beauti- 
ful prospect  stretched  out  before  him,  of  which  in  truth  he 
was  wholly  unmindful,  his  reverie  was  broken  by  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Planter,  and  the  morning  salutations  being 
passed,  they  engaged  in  conversation  of  a  general  character, 
which  they  continued  until  they  were  summoned  by  a 
slave  to  their  morning  meal. 

The  hour  was  passed  in  the  same  agreeable  manner  as 
the  evening  preceding,  and  partook  more,  if  possible  than 
before,  of  the  character  of  the  frank  and  social  intercourse 
of  intimate  and  valued  friends,  and  it  was  with  almost  pain- 
ful emotions  that  Randall  announced  the  necessity  he  was 
under  of  an  early  departure.  On  none  did  this  determina- 
tion have  so  much  effect  as  on  Adelaida,  who  had  confi- 
dently calculated  on  passing  at  least  one  day  in  his  agreea- 
ble company,  and  the  time  seemed  to  fly  with  rapid  wings 
until  the  hour  arrived  in  which  he  was  to  leave  them. 

It  was  with  reluctance  the  young  man  mounted  his  horse 
to  part  with  the  family  from  whom  he  had  received  so 
many  manifestations  of  regard,  and  in  whose  society  he  de- 
rived so  much  pleasure,  and  mentaily  promising  to  return 
again  at  a  future  period,  he  left  them  amid  many  affection- 
ate adieus.  Adelaida  remained  watching  the  receding  form 
of  Randall  until  he  disappeared  frcm  her  view,  when  wiping 
one  glistening  tear  from  her  eye  she  turned  with  a  feeling 
of  sadness  to  the  apartments  of  her  mother. 

The  road  over  which  Randall  journied  was  much  the 
same  as  that  he  had  so  recently  passed  and  there  was  less 
to  interest  him  than  before,  for  then  at  least  it  had  some- 
thing of  novelty.  Stopping  at  one  of  the  small  houses 
which  were  by  the  way-side,  he  remained  there  during  the 
heat  of  the  day.  That  at  which  he  paused  was  of  a  better 
kind  than  those  which  he  had  generally  seen.  A  rude 
paling  surrounded  it,  and  fastening  his  horse  at  one  of  its 
pickets,  he  passed  through  a  wicket  gate  and  proceeded  to 
the  house.  Beneath  the  wide  verandah  was  a  bucket,  made 
of  staves  of  red  and  white  cedar  alternately  arranged,  stand- 
ing upon  a  large  block,  filled  with  pure  water  and  a  gourd 
hanging  by  its  crooked  neck  upon  its  brim. 

The  inmates  received  him  with  marked  hospitality,  and 
upon  his  stating  his  wishes  of  obtaining  refreshment  for 
himself  and  his   horse,  they   were   immediately  granted. 
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A  basket  of  ears  of  corn  was  placed  in  a  cavity  made  in  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  and  bearing  a  resemblance  to  a  huge  salt- 
mortar,  for  the  beast,  and  preparations  were  immediately 
made  for  supplying  his  own  wants, 

Near  the  dwelling  in  a  small  building  or  rather  a  roof, 
as  a  protection  from  the  sun  and  rain,  was  an  old  negro 
busy  in  grinding  corn  with  a  hand-mill.  It  consisted  of  two 
stones  about  two  feet  in  diameter  placed  in  the  usual  man- 
ner, and  the  upper  one  was  made  to  revolve  on  the  lower, 
by  means  of  a  small  sapling,  with  one  end  placed  in  a  hole 
near  its  periphery  and  the  other  end  through  a  hole  in  the 
wood-work  above.  This  was  moved  with  one  hand  while 
the  other  performed  the  part  of  a  hopper,  and  while  the 
preparations  were  going  forward  for  his  meal,  Randall 
was  watching  the  slow  and  regular  movements  of  the 
slave.  When  he  rose  to  depart,  all  compensation  was  re- 
fused, and  with  many  thanks  for  their  kindness,  he  mounted 
his  horse  and  passed  on  his  way. 

He  did  not  stop  again  until  darkness  overtook  him,  and 
a  threatening  shower  was  at  hand,  when  he  sought  shelter 
in  a  poor,  thatched  roofed  dwelling,  and  wearied,  he  soon 
after  sought  repose.  The  shower  was  already  pouring 
down  in  torrents,  the  flash  of  the  lightning  was  most  vivid 
and  the  thunder  pealed  in  its  hoarsest  tones.  As  he  lay  in 
his  bed  the  flashes  of  light  could  be  seen  through  the 
chinks  in  the  thatch,  for  the  windows  were  without  glass, 
and  the  shutters  were  closed,  and  he  felt  the  water  dropping 
upon  the  clothes  that  covered,  him,  but  unmindful  of  the 
raging  without,  he  was  soon  in  a  deep  slumber. 


THE  VAGARIES  OF  YOUTH. 

Youth,  of  how  many  scenes  and  feelings  does  it  speak — 
of  what  passions  and  excitements  does  it  remind  us. 

As  we  review  the  actions  and  sensations  of  our  younger 
days,  how  much  joy  do  we  experience  in  living  over  again 
those  times  when,  free  from  anxiety  and  care,  we  said  what 
we  thought  and  acted  what  we  felt.     Could  we  bring  our- 
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selves  candidly  to  lay  open  and  reveal  what  we  then 
thought,  should  we  not  make  known  that  the  thoughts  of 
our  boyhood  would  well  become  the  man,  that  honorable 
feelings,  exhibiting  themselves  in  what  were  then  termed 
bold  and  reckless  deeds,  rose  in  our  bosoms  far  oftener  than 
we  now  can  claim  ?  Should  we  not  also  say  that  these 
thoughts,  these  feelings,  seeming  at  the  time  to  make  no 
visible  impression  upon  us,  have  in  reality  done  much  to 
form  our  present  qualities  and  principles  and  guide  us  to 
our  present  occupation  and  station  in  life  ? 

We  are  not  about  to  give  a  moral  essay  upon  the  impor- 
tance of  rightly  training  the  youthful  thoughts  and  feelings, 
but  if  we  may,  to  speak  of  one  or  two  of  the  more  common 
courses  which  the  young  mind  takes  in  indulging  its  natural 
passion  for  action,  many  of  these  we  know  there  are,  but 
we  design  to  look  at  but  few. 

First  that  passion  for  the  mysterious,  so  ardently  burning 
in  many  of  our  young  minds.  We  believe  that  it  is  first 
awakened  by  reading  some  book  like  the  Arabian  Nights, 
Jack  the  Giant  Killer  or  Fairy  Tales,  which  tells  a  story 
so  unnatural  and  absurd,  so  far  distant  from  any  thing  real 
or  rational,  that  the  mind  as  it  follows  the  simply  told  tale 
is  borne  far  from  any  guide  post  which  tells  it  of  its  true 
situation,  and  thus  left  for  the  time  to  receive  as  truth  what- 
ever it  may  meet. 

Nothing  can  be  more  captivating  to  the  young  mind  than 
such  reading  as  this;  it  fully  satiates  its  curiosity,  it  grati- 
fies its  passion  for  the  wonderful  and  indulges  its  love  for 
mystery.  But  the  reading  of  such  fanciful  stories  is  lim- 
ited ;  after  the  mind  has  consumed  every  thing  of  this 
sort  within  its  reach  its  desire  for  it  still  exists  and  calls 
earnestly  for  indulgence  ;  as  those  of  others  are  not  at  hand, 
it  begins  to  feed  itself  upon  the  images  of  its  own  creation. 

The  youth  has  now  for  the  first  time  felt  that  there  are 
two  worlds,  the  one  outer,  objective,  the  other  inner,  sub- 
jective. The  one  invites  the  senses,  which  being  soon 
sated,  it  no  longer  exists  as  a  source  of  utility  and  enjoy- 
ment ;  the  other  awakens  and  gives  scope  to  the  imagina- 
tion, affording  it  every  opportunity  for  action  in  its  illimi- 
table resources,  never  denying  it  free  course,  in  its  erratic 
wanderings. 

When  to  the  young  mind  the  door  of  fancy  is  first  open- 
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ed,  and  the  curtain  of  the  imagination  raised,  no  one  can 
tell  into  what  path  it  may  strike,  to  what  regions  it  may 
soar  :  the  wildest  visions  and  most  fantastic  imagery  are  its 
every  day  contemplations,  its  dreams  are  of  shades  of  shad- 
ows, spirits  of  idealities. 

After  the  youth  has  perused  a  few  such  books  as  we  have 
mentioned,  his  thoughts  must  run  upon  what  he  has  read, 
but  they  soon  tire  of  running  over  the  same  and  long  for 
something  now.  They  follow  the  taste  which  has  been 
thus  created  and  begin  to  form  like  objects,  like  scenes,  up- 
on which  to  dwell  in  all  the  satisfaction  which  gratified  in- 
clination and  fancy  can  bestow. 

A  hero  he  must  have,  which  at  first  is  some  undefined 
being  of  neither  shape  or  form  ;  it,  however,  must  have 
shape  and  become  something  real,  which  he  may  see  af- 
fected by  the  many  strange  circumstances  in  which  it  will 
be  placed,  and  supernatural  qualities  which  it  will 
possess  ;  the  universal  principle  of  self  prevails  and  he  pro- 
cedes  to  elevate  himself  to  the  throne  of  his  imaginary  world. 
He  soon  has  his  own  magic  stone  his  own  shoes  of  swift- 
ness, he  rubs  the  lamp  for  the  appearance  of  his  Genii  and 
pronounces  the  magic  word  for  the  door  to  open  ;  he  pos- 
sesses a  palace  of  crystal,  his  couch  is  of  pearl  studded 
with  gems ;  at  his  wish  roses  bloom  around  him,  the 
choicest  fruits  and  viands  are  ready  to  gratify  his  appetite  ; 
birds  of  Paradise  sail  in  the  air,  streams  of  amber  purl  at 
his  feet  ;  thousands  of  beautiful  servants  minister  to  his 
wants,  spicy  breezes  blow  and  fairy  bands  sing  for  him. 
He  may  think  less  of  the  sensual  and  turn  his  thoughts 
upon  fame.  Now  no  task  too  arduous  for  him  to  perform, 
no  enterprise  too  daring  for  him  to  achieve  ;  he  is  alike  the 
victorious  General,  the  successful  partizan,  the  enlightened 
statesman  and  beloved  sovereign. 

We  have  said,  perhaps,  too  much  of  the  state 
of  such  a  mind,  it  becomes  us  tos  peak  of  its  effects. 
From  a  mind  thus  wandering  among  the  conceptions 
of  a  disordered  fancy,  thus  giving  realicy  and  truth 
to  beings  and  things  which  have  no  place  in  nature, 
conferring  rationality  and  consistency  upon  absurdities, 
science  can  hope  for  no  furtherance,  the  arts  no  advance- 
ment and  literature  no  improvement.  Such  a  mind  either 
thinks  the  common  things  and  incidents  of  the  world  too 
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fade  to  merit  any  attention,  much  less  solid  thought,  or  it 
timidly  shrinks  from  the  stern  realities  of  life.  Accustomed 
to  dwell  in  supernatural  splendor  and  magnificence,  to  be 
at  home  among  Genii  and  Houries,  it  turns  with  disgust 
from  plain  unvarnished  nature  and  looks  upon  man  as  pos- 
sessing no  qualities  worthy  contemplation,  no  powers  de- 
serving notice  or  respect  ;  having  seen  all  difficulties  vanish 
as  soon  as  conceived,  it  is  surprised  and  appalled  when  it 
meets  one  which  a  thought  will  not  remove  or  a  wish  over- 
come ;  if  this  be  not  the  case,  it  knows  not  how  to  oppose 
obstacle  to  obstacle,  it  has  never  trained  itself  to  design 
methods    to    circumvent    or    apply     means   to    vanquish. 

What  benefit  literature  can  derive  from  such  a  mind  we 
cannot  conceive,  it  has  no  discipline  which  will  enable  it, 
by  close  continued  thought,  to  develope  any  great  idea  in 
its  true  proportions  or  correct  bearings.  It  has  not  learned 
to  ponder  and  reflect,  to  hesitate  and  consider,  to  balance 
and  polish,  to  purify  and  erase  ;  all  of  which  are  so  necessa- 
ry in  giving  form  alone  to  the  fruits  of  our  thoughts. 
Above  all  it  has  not  considered  the  nature  and  necessities 
of  man,  his  connection  with  the  past  and  relation  to  the 
future,  what  will  advance  and  what  retard  him  in  his  on- 
ward course,  his  present  interests  and  present  prospects,  the 
motives  which  guide  and  passions  which  influence  him ; 
each  and  all  of  which,  as  it  seems  to  us,  are  the  raw  mate- 
rials in  the  working  up  of  which  a  literature  is  formed. 

There  may  be  those  who  will  advance  the  argument, 
that  this  vividness  and  constant  action  of  the  imagination 
will  be  of  use  in  producing  works  of  fiction,  which  will  be 
of  great  interest  and  utility.  They  think  that  such  a  mind, 
by  culture,  will  soon  be  able  to  follow  the  path  of  such 
minds  as  Scott  and  Cooper,  Byron  and  Milton,  Shakspeare 
and  Sheridan.  We  are  willing  to  allow  all  they  will  claim 
as  the  advantages  springing  from  a  well  cultivated  imagin- 
ation, we  may  however  differ  in  the  means  of  cultivation. 
Of  such  works  as  the  pen  of  Cooper  has  thrown  off,  we 
think  the  welfare  of  society  requires  no  more  ;  and  of  those 
of  Scott,  we  think  their  whole  merit  consists  in  the  proper 
representation  of  the  manners  and  customs,  characters  and 
impulses  of  those  whom  he  introduces  as  the  characters  of 
his  plot. 

It  is  the  truth  alone  in  fiction  that  makes  fiction  accepta- 
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ble  :  it  is  not  he  that  is  successful  in  fiction,  who  can  lay 
the  strangest,  plot,  but  he  who  makes  natural  characters 
plav  a  fictitious  part  without  doing  violence  to  their  natures. 
And  that  mind  reads  fiction  but  to  become  weak  and  sick, 
which  reads  for  the  plot  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  called, 
the  story,  alone,  and  neglects  to  pry  into  the  impulses  and 
affections,  the  natures  and  spirits  of  those  whom  the  printed 
page  places  before  him.  What  does  the  mind,  of  which 
we  have  been  speaking,  know  of  the  nature  of  man  ?  How 
can  the  mind  which  has  dwelt  only  upon  the  unnatural, 
represent  faithfully  the  natural  ?  We  do  not  look  for  grapes 
upon  thistles;  as  from  a  disfigured  mould  we  must  expect 
an  imperfect  cast,  so  from  a  distorted  mind,  we  cannot  ex- 
pect that  pure  and  rational  thought  which  shall  improve 
and  instruct  the  world  by  a  correct  delineation  of  its  errors 
and  inconsistencies,  or  incite  to  emulation  by  presenting  a 
true  image  of  purity  and  justice  of  its  own  creation. 

It  may  still  be  urged  that  this  mind,  although  it  does 
range  too  freely,  and  indulges  in  pictures  of  fancy  too  high- 
ly and  perhaps  untastefully  colored,  may  be  turned  in  its 
wanderings  and  brought  down  to  just  and  rational  limits  in 
its  imaginings  ;  that  it  is  easier  to  moderate  and  cool  the 
too  florid  and  nervous,  than  to  quicken  and  make  alive  the 
morbid  and  sluggish.  To  this  we  readily  assent  ;  we  hope 
we  have  said  nothing  that  would  tend  in  the  least  against  life 
and  activity,  vivacity  and  nervousness  in  any  mind.  We 
look  upon  that  mind  as  one  especially  gifted,  which  seems 
ever  awake  to  perceive  and  observe,  to  which  every  object 
suggests  rich  and  improving  thought,  and  is  able  to  deduce 
its  similes  and  figures,  its  comparisons  and  illustrations  from 
all  sources. 

" to  watch  from  dawn  till  gloom 

The  lake — reflected  sun  illume 
The  yellow  bees  in  the  ivy  bloom, 
Nor  heed  nor  see  what  things  they  be  ; 
But  from  these,  create  it  can 
Forms  more  real  than  real  man. 

Yet  in  all  this  we  would  confine  it  to  nature,  believing 
that  in  nature  the  mind  will  find  full  scope  for  its  noblest 
and  richest  powers  ;  and  that  while  nature  is  its  guide,  it 
will  never  run  into  unpardonable  exageration  and  disgusting 
extravagance,  never  violate  the  unity  of  truth. 

35 
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"  One  touch  of  nature  malces  the  whole  world  kin." 

Do  our  opposers  still  hold  us  to  Byron  and  Milton, 
Shakspeare  and  Sheriden  ?  To  us  it  seems,  there  was  a 
dark  unexplored  province  of  literature,  which  it  was  lell  to 
the  gemous  of  Byron  to  illumine  and  explore  ;  he  has  quite 
fulfilled  his  calling  ;  we  think  that  no  aspirant  to  Byronic 
fame  will  find  enough  left  in  his  teritory  to  carry  him  as 
far  as  the  fourth  canto  of  the  first  book.  The  literary 
needs  not,  the  moral  world  dreads  another  Byron.  Yet 
Byron  wrote  not  by  hard  and  long  striving  for  strange 
fancies  and  singular  conceptions,  but  by  looking  in  upon 
his  own  dark,  unhappy  soul  and  telling  truly  its  love  and 
hate,  its  jealousy  and  envy,  its  pride  and  scorn.  He  who 
would  write  as  Byron  wrote,  must  live  as  wickedly  and 
miserably  as  Byron  lived.  Sheriden  saterized  the  follies  of 
the  times  in  which  he  lived.  To  be  like  him,  we  need  but 
learn  to  laugh  at  the  many  follies  and  inconsistences  in 
which  we  shall  always  find  the  world  indulging.  Shaks- 
peare could  not  have  spent  much  of  his  youth  in  filling  his 
mind  with  absurd  notions  of  imaginary  beings,  or  he  could 
never  in  his  manhood  have 

"  held  the  mirror  up  to  nature." 

The  task  of  Milton  is  so  accomplished  that  no  one  will  at- 
tempt to  do  it  over  again.  It  was  for  him  to  paint  super- 
natual  beings,  to  draw  scenes  not  of  earth,  and  plot  acts  in 
which  these  beings  were  to  act  in  accordance  with  the 
scenes.  He  has  so  done  it  that  no  one  would  wish  to  al- 
ter a  single  line,  to  transpose  a  single  sentence.  We  do 
not  believe  that  a  mind  could  be  much  ajar  with  this  world, 
which  could  form  and  people  another  so  that  it  should 
move  in  perfect  conformity  and  harmony.  But,  it  wiil  be 
said,  many  such  minds  there  are,  is  there  no  way  of  im- 
proving and  correcting  them  ?  The  remedy  is  simple  but 
hard.  Action  is  the  only  cure;  first  overcome  the  iistless- 
ness  and  inactivity  of  body  always  attendant  upon  such  a 
state  of  mind  and  there  is  not  much  else  to  do.  Compel 
the  mind  to  have  to  do  with  the  realities  of  life  and  with 
men  as  men  and  it  will  soon  see  and  contemn  all  idle,  vain 
fantasies. 

There     is    another  direction   which   the   young  mind 
often    takes    in    its   vagaries ;  perhaps    there  is  no    better 
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name  for  it  than  dreaming.     It  is  when  it  seems  to  be  to- 
tally lost,  to  all  things  about  it  and  listlessly  dwelling  upon 
some  thought  which  makes  but  half  an   impression  on  the 
brain.      It  now  lives  not  at  all  in  the  circumstances  and  in- 
cidents of  tne  present,  but  thinks  of  itself  far  off  in  other 
places,  among  other  persons.     It  peoples  all   places  of  its 
frequence  with  imaginary  beings  with  which  alone  to  asso- 
ciate, these  are  to  obey,  fear,  reverence  and  love  it  alone  ; 
it,  perhaps,  more  commonly  raises  an  image  of  its  fancy,  or 
clothes  a  reality  which  it  has  seen  but  once,  with   beauty, 
elegance  and  all  the  accomplishments  which  can  adorn  and 
render  the  natural  creature  attractive  ;   it   confers  upon    it 
every  quality  which  gives  strength  to  the  mind  and  every 
affection   and   impulse   that  can  make  the  heart  pure   and 
lovely.     This  is  not  all,  the  image  must  ever  be  in  unison 
with  the  mind  of  its  origin,  must  keep  time  with  it  in  all 
its  whims   and  inconsistences   of  time,  place  and  circum- 
stance, must  be  the  one  beau  ideal  of  a  taste  ever   vacila- 
tihg,  an  estimation  ever  changing  its  standard.     Does  such 
a  mind  ever  rouse   itself  to  follow   any  one   of  the   many 
paths  in  the  flowery  fields  of  literature  and  broad  extent  of 
science  ?     Does  it  indulge  itself  with  the  pure  thought  and 
harmonious  flow  of  poetry,  strive  to  follow  the  Advocate  in 
his  master  pieces  of  logic  and  rhetoric,  to  study  the  Orator 
as  he  moves  the   feelings  and  rouses  the  passions   of  the 
breathless  multitude,  and  thence  easily  leads  them  to  con- 
viction and  action  ?     He,   in  his  dreams  personifies  each 
one  in  turn  ;  smooth  sounding  words  flow  from  his  pen, 
the  beautiful  thoughts,  pure  figures  and  chaste  conceptions 
of  the  greatest  poets  spring  spontaneously  from  his  brain. 
Science  to  him  is  but  a  past  time,  he  developes  principle 
after  principle  and  establishes  theory  after  theory  ;  in  his 
alembic  the  most  complex  compound  is  at  once  reduced  to 
its  primitive   simples,    he   has  but   to  swing   his   telescope 
across  the  heavens,  and  planets  seem  created  for  his  dis- 
covery.    He  convinces  the  judge  and  sways  the  jury  at  his 
pleasure,  before  him 

"  Conlicuere  omnes,  intentique  ora  tenebant." 

How  many  a  mind,  thus  dreaming  of  future  fame  and  pop- 
ularity, greatness  and  distinction,  is  to  be  most  bitterly  dis- 
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appointed  when  it  learns,  as  learn  it  must,  that  it  contains 
no  heaven  descended  spirit,  but  an  idol  formed  by  its  own 
vanity  ;  when  the  bright  visions  of  its  youthful  dreams  are 
dispelled  by  the  harsh  voice  of  reality.  Hard,  hard  indeed 
is  the  task  this  mind  has  to  perform,  when  it  shall  strive  to 
break  loose  from  the  bands  which  bind  it.  It  has  thought 
how  pleasant  are  the  paths  of  greatness,  how  desirable  is 
the  station  which  commands  respect  and  esteem,  how 
powerful  is  the  strength  of  tallent  and  genius  ;  but  it  has 
ever  considered  itself  at  the  goal  without  the  labor  of  run- 
ning the  race.  It  has  never  reflected  that  hard,  constant 
and  patient  effort  make  the  man,  that  unceasing  application 
alone  ensures  success ;  that  the  labor  required  to  obtain 
must  bear  some  proportion  to  the  honor  of  the  prize.  Thus 
far,  this  mind,  putting  forth  no  effort  for  its  support,  has 
naturally  dreamed  that  all  things  would  fall  to  it,  as  easily 
as  its  present  wishes  are  gratified  ;  but  it  must  know  that 
it  can  not  always  be  a  child  to  be  nourished  by  the  toil  of 
others,  that  it  must  bear  its  portion  of  the  primal  curse  and 
eat  the  bread  of  its  own  labor.  The  path  to  learning, 
greatness  and  fame  is  to  all  steep  and  hard  to  travel,  to 
some  it  is  dangerous,  nature  may  favor  some  but  tallent  and 
genius  alone  do  not  command  notice,  it  is  only  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  powers  they  obtain  esteem.  How  pitiable, 
then,  is  the  situation  of  the  common  mind  which  earnestly 
desires  fame  and  has  but  dreamed  to  obtain  it  j  how  plain- 
ly before  it  is  that  hard  lesson, 

"  Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait." 

We  have  spoken  of  those  wanderings  of  the  mind  calcu- 
lated, as  we  think,  to  weaken  if  not  injure  him  who  in- 
dulges in  them  ;  we  would  say  a  word  of  the  advantages 
which  the  young  mind  possesses  for  advancement.  First 
it  has  no  predjndices  which  may  warp  and  curb  it  in  its  re- 
flections and  judgments.  The  youthful  mind  is  left  free 
and  untrameled,  to  follow  out  all  the  pure  impulses  of  a 
kind  heart  ;  the  fetters  of  rank  and  station,  wealth  and 
poverty,  can  not  restrain  its  natural  buoyancy,  freedom  is 
its  birthright,  of  which  nothing  can  deprive  it  but  its  own 
errors  and  feelings.  It  is  a  sad  thought,  but  true,  that  man 
is  enslaved  only  by  his^  own  false  views,  principles  and 
prejudices. 
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Again  the  young  mind  is  not  and  will  not  be  held  by  its 
to-day's  opinions  ;  it  has  its  best,  opinion  now,  but  it  will 
take  a  better  to-morrow,  and  for  it  is  subject  to  no  distrust, 
no  rebuke,  no  bitter  taunt.  It  is  in  the  freest  sense  a  free 
thinker,  it  can  think  once,  and  if  that  is  not  right,  it  can 
think  again.  We  are  not  advocating  the  case  of  him  who 
like  the  weathercock  veers  to  every  breeze  ;  but  we  do 
desire  to  see  the  time,  when  men  can  without  being  styled 
turncoats  and  loosing  all  confidence  of  their  fellows,  hon- 
estly alter  their  opinions,  as  by  further  information  or  the 
removal  of  a  blinding  prejudice,  they  see  they  are  in  the 
wrong.  Man  ceases  to  advance  when  he  ceases  to  learn; 
he  ceases  to  learn  when  he  ceases  to  trust,  confide  and  sub- 
mit. 

We  are  wandering  from  our  subject.  It  would  be  foolish 
to  deny  what  we  believe,  that  there  are  many  vagaries  of 
the  young  mind  which  are  highly  useful  and  exert  a  great 
and  salutary  influence  upon  after  life.  It  is  every  now  and 
then  that  we  are  surprised  by  some  question  or  remark 
from  the  boy,  that  shows  his  thoughts  are  running  upon 
things  great  and  important.  All  a  fathers  advice,  every 
maxim  of  the  mother  is  by  the  child  carefully  weighed  in 
his  ballance  of  right  and  wrong,  of  injury  and  utility  of 
strength  and  weakness.  Principles  which  bear  alike  in 
teaching  to  govern  a  family,  to  rule  a  realm,  are  pondered 
over  and  laid  down  in  boyhood.  The  child  of  great  te- 
nacity of  purpose  and  perseverance  in  action,  conceives  in 
his  youth  what  will  be  the  labor  of  his  life  to  accomplish. 
Many  are  the  young  who  have  now  in  mind,  stations  of 
honor  and  responsibility,  works  of  difficulty  and  danger,  to 
be  realized  in  the  future.  Tell  us,  who  of  them  dream 
and  who  of  them  resolve  and  act,  determine  and  do,  and  it 
will  be  easy  to   tell  in   return  who   of  them  may  succeed. 

Occasionally  we  see  a  production  of  literature,  science  or 
art,  which  speaks  much  for  what  its  author  may  be  ;  and 
often  a  fond  parent  relates  a  daring  or  hair  brained  act  of 
its  child,  expecting  us  to  add  one  more  to  the  many  flatter- 
ing prophecies,  for  the  future  fame  of  the  youth,  founded 
on  this  one  act.  It  seems  to  us  however  that  more  com- 
monly, certainly  more  correctly,  the  indications  of  genius 
are  seen^in  a  retrospective  and  not  prospective  view.  The 
genius  of  Greenough  did  lead  him,  when  a  child,  to  make 
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snow  men,  but  tlie  making  of  snow  men  told  nothing  for 
the  genius  of  his  companions. 

Of  the  daring  actions  requiring  mere  physical  courage, 
we  think  almost  nothing.  True,  Washington's  name,  cut 
by  his  own  hand,  is  higher  up  than  any  other  at  the  natu- 
ral bridge  of  Virginia,  but  one  individual  has  scaled  the 
very  top;  who  can  tell  his  name?  Napoteon  in  defending 
a  snow  fort,  after  being  fairly  beaten  could  resort  to  the  un- 
fair weapon  of  protection,  an  axe;  this  deed  toid  plainly  that 
nature  of  his  which  cared  nothing  for  life,  or  by  what 
means  it  gained  its  ends,  but  of  those  great  qualities  by 
which  he  has  any  claim  to  be  called  great,  and  which  laid 
open  to  him  the  way  to  empire  it  tells  us  nothing.  Where 
would  be  the  world  did  every  boy  pursue  such  means  as  a 
passport  to  greatness.  It  is  related  of  the  author  of  Waverly, 
that  he  was  able  to  accomplish  the  dangerous  climb  near  his 
school  house,  but  of  no  one  of  his  companions  who  did  the 
same  thing,  is  it  said  they  ever  wrote  a  single  word  to  interest 
or  instruct  the  world.  Great  and  small  minds  possess  many 
things  in  common,  their  difference  is  iu  what  they  do  not 
possess  in  common. 

We  have  said  in  a  meagre  way  what  was  our  design. 
We  are  brought  to  the  natural  inquiry,  how  may 
the  mind  expect  to  become  great?  What  man 
may  safely  expect  honor  and  renown  ?  We  have  seen  that 
tallent  alone  does  not  ensure  greatness,  that  genius  does  not 
always  by  its  sparkling  obtain  its  desired  end.  Much 
more  is  needed  than  the  mere  power  to  perform,  there  must 
be  the  will  as  well  as  the  ability  ;  he  who  would  do  any 
thing  worthy  of  being  remembered,  must  be  conscious  that 
time,  tallent,  action,  everything  are  requisite  to  realize  his 
desires  ;  looking  over  the  world  and  seeing  how  much  is  to 
be  done,  how  much  undone,  what  multitudes  are  to  be 
raised  from  degradation  and  oppression,  what  unrighteous 
powers  torn  down,  what  ambitious  and  destructive  spirits 
checked,  what  errors  rooted  out  and  truths  promulgated  he 
must  feel  as  well  as  say, 

"  This  life  of  mine 
Must  be  lived  out  and  a  grave  thoroughly  earned." 

Obstacles  will  oppose  and  difficulties  spring  up  on  every 
hand  ;  enemy's  will  threaten  and  persecute,  some  friends 
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will  prove  false,  others  will  dishearten  and  discourage  ;  he 
must  subject  himself  to  slander  and  calumny,  to  be  igno- 
rantly  and  intentionaly  misrepresented  and  misunderstood  ; 
he  will  find  opposition  alike  from  the  power  and  pride  of 
learning,  the  bigotry  and  weakness  of  ignorance,  envy  will 
detract  and  jealousy  defame  ;  still  he  must  press  on,  buffet- 
ing with  might  the  billows  of  adversity,  nor 

"  Bate  a  jot 
Of  heart  or  hope  ;  but  still  bear  up  and  steer 
Right  onward." 

Let  him,  therefore,  who  desires  fame  and  reputation  weigh 
well  their  price  at  the  outset,  that  he  may  never  turn  back 
from  his  undertaking.  The  way  is  before  him,  he  sees  its 
difficulties  and  dangers,  its  toils  and  privations;  he  knows 
also  the  worth  of  his  prize  ;  it  is  his  to  decide  how  he  will 
aim.  To  him  who  decides  to  aim  high  and  make  himself 
known  and  felt  in  the  world,  the  instructions  are  plain. 
Begin  with  purpose,  strike  with  energy,  persevere  with  a 
stout  heart,  labor  constantly,  never  relaxing. 


"  Let  thy  mind  still  be  bent,  still  plotting  where 
And  when,  and  how,  the  business  may  be  done." 


s.  R. 


OBITUARY  NOTICE. 


Died  at  Minerva,  Kentucky,  the  12th  day  of  October  last,  Daniel  Smith 
Wheeler,  aged  26  years. 

Mr.  Wheeler  entered  Dartmouth  College  in  the  Fall  of  '39  and  graduated 
the  same  at  the  Commencement  of  '43,  having  finished  his  collegiate  course 
honorably  as  a  scholar  and  cherished  by  all  who  knew  him,  as  a  true  gentle- 
man and  trust-worthy  lriend.  Soon  after  the  anniversary  his  engagements  sum- 
moned him  from  a  retired  residence  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sections  of 
Vermont  to  a  new  home  far  removed  from  the  quiet  scenes  and  truest  friends 
of  his  younger  days. 

The  deceased  journeyed  West  with  the  intention  of  engaging  in  the  duties  of 
a  school  and  pursuing  at  the  same  time  the  study  of  the  law,  for  which  pro- 
fession native  talent  and  a  peculiar  temperament  had  eminently  designed  him. 
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Surely  the  fond  expectation!  of  many  friends  were  not  unfounded,  for  untiring 

perseverance  and  a  lofty  ambition  bid  fair  to  insure  their  possesser  a  high  rank 
in  his  profession.  He  had  been  engaged  in  teaching  about  two  weeks,  when 
he  was  attacked  with  bilious — which  terminating  in  typhus  fever,  BOOB  carried 
him  to  his  grave.  He  was  sick  and  died  among  strangers  in  a  strange  land,  but 
still  he  found  friends  who  watched  over  him  during  his  illness  with  more  than 
kindred  solicitude.  The  watchful  care  of  those  strangers  would  rival  brotherly 
kindness  or  a  sister's  love.  While  conversing  for  the  last  time  with  a  i 
mate,  be  thus  expressed  himself:  "  I  cannot,  do  not  expect  a  long  life  ;*'  but 
did  he  think  that  the  angel  of  death  would  so  soon  summon  him. 

C. 


Died  in  Goodalls,  Hanover  County,  Virginia,  on  the  25th  of  February, 
George  B.  Hemenway  of  the  last  graduating  Class. 

When  death  strikes  down  a  friend,  and  when  too,  that  one  is  gifted  with 
high  and  noble  qualities,  we  are  afflicted  with  a  double  pang.  Sorrow  deep 
and  abiding,  such  as  none  but  those  who  have  been  deprived  of  near  and  dear 
friends  can  feel,  fills  our  hearts  with  sadness.  Such  were  our  feelings  when 
we  heard  of  the  death  of  Hemenway.  About  two  years  since,  alarmed  at  sym- 
torns  indicative  of  Consumption,  his  friends  had  induced  him  to  visit  the  South, 
with  the  hope  that  its  milder  air,  would  inspire  his  sunken  frame  with  renewed 
vigor.  But,  alas,  that  scourge  of  New  England  had  but  too  surely  marked  him 
for  her  own.  And  after  again  visiting  his  friends,  and  even  an  attempt  to  pur- 
sue his  studies,  which  seemed  only  to  increase  the  violence  of  the  disease,  he 
was  compelled  to  return,  and  to  die  in  a  strange  land.  Endued  with  talents  of 
a  superior  order,  truly  desirous  to  play  an  honorable  part  in  the  great  drama  of 
human  life,  had  he  not  been  cut  down  in  the  bloom  of  existence,  his  prospect 
of  future  usefulness,  was  bright  and  cheering.  His  disposition,  kind  and  con- 
ciliating, was  such  as  endeared  to  him,  all  those  with  whom  he  had  any  inter- 
course. But  he  has  passed  from  among  us,  yet  his  virtues  live  after  him,  and 
long  will  they,  and  his  memory,  alike  be  cherished  by  those  who  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  his  friends. 

To  his  family  relations  we  extend  our  kindest  sympathies.  They  have,  in- 
deed, been  deprived  of  a  son,  a  brother,  of  whom  they  might  well  be  proud  ; 
and  if  they  were  not  permitted  tc  be  with  him  to  soothe  the  anguish  of  his  dying 
pillow,  "with  them  we  hope,  that  he  has  gone  where  in  the  presence  of  higher 
and  purer  intelligences,  joining  with  them  in  eternal  symphonies,  he  may  forget 
all  earthly  care  and  trouble.  B. 

The  present  College  year  is  very  near  its  close.  We  hope  our  out-of-town 
Subscribers  will  remember  us.  They  will  recollect  that  with  the  year  the 
present  Editors  loose  their  connection  with  the  Dartmouth. 


THE  DARTMOUTH. 


JULY,    1844. 


DECLINE  AND  REVIVAL  OF  LITERATURE 

IN  EUROPE. 
CONCLUDED. 

It  is  impossible  now  to  determine  when  the  grammatical 
language  of  ancient  Rome  ceased  to  be  intelligible  in  the 
various  countries  of  Europe  in  which  it  was  originally 
spoken.  "  A  vulgar  Roman  dialect  existed  as  early  as  the 
first  century  of  our  Era,  called  quotidiauus  by  Q,uintilian, 
afterwards  pedestris,  by  Vegetius,  and  usualis,  by  Sidoni- 
us."  It  was  commonly  called  rusticus.  It  was  like  the 
vulgar  provincialisms  which  prevail  in  all  countries  among 
the  illiterate.  In  the  sixth  centurv,  the  colloquial  Latin 
had  degenerated  from  its  original  purity  even  among  the 
best  informed  ecclesiastics.  However,  the  clergy  preached 
in  Latin  even  in  the  7th  century.  "  In  the  middle  of  the 
8th  century,  the  rustic  language  is  mentioned  as  a  distinct 
form  of  the  Latin."  In  the  9th  century,  homilies  were  ex- 
plained to  the  people  in   rustic  Latin.     In  France,  at  least, 
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there  existed  in  the  8th  and  9th  centuries  a  language  which 
was  nothing  but  a  corruption  of  the  Latin.  There  is  little 
proof  of  the  existence  of  any  popular  poetry  which  is  gen- 
erally the  earliest  literature  of  every  nation,  in  the  rustic 
dialect  at  this  early  period.  Some  of  the  earliest  produc- 
tions in  the  modern  dialect  are  dated  at  about  A.  D.  one 
thousand.  In  Italy  the  old  Latin  was  intelligible  longer 
than  in  other  countries  of  Europe.  It  is  probable  that 
Latin  was  not  entirely  unintelligible  in  the  (Jth  and  10th 
centuries.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that  persons  who  spoke 
the  different  dialects  derived  from  the  Latin,  though  varying 
from  each  other  in  terminations  and  orthography,  still  might 
be  understood  by  each  other.  The  Provencal  language  in 
the  South  of  France  was  the  earliest  matured.  The 
Language  of  the  North  of  France  then  differed  from  that  of 
the  South,  though  both  were  dialects  of  the  same  tongue. 
The  first  Provenc/il  Poets  or  Troubadours  appeared  about 
A.  D.  eleven  hundred.  From  the  middle  of  the  12th  cen- 
tury to  the  close  of  the  13th,  they  were  numerous  almost, 
says  Hallam,  as  the  gay  insects  of  spring.  A  similar  taste 
for  writing  songs,  metrical  romances  and  prose  tales  sprung 
up  about  the  same  time  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe. 
Society  seemed  to  receive  a  new  impulse  about  the  time  of 
the  crusades.  The  old  surface  was  broken  up  and  there 
was  a  general  agitation  arising  from  the  operation  of  new 
affinities.  The  crusades  awakened  the  enthusiasm,  the 
physical  energy  and  courage  of  the  people  and  furnished 
themes  for  songs  and  romances.  Chivalry  and  poetry 
tended  to  refine  the  sentiments  and  soften  the  manners  of 
the  age.  The  existence  of  a  body  of  songs  and  other  lite- 
rature in  the  vernacular  tongue  of  each  nation,  awakened 
the  common  mind  and  gave  a  new  impulse  to  learning. 
But  nothing  was  produced  worthy  of  immortality  till  the 
age  of  Dante  and  Petrarch  in  Italy,  and  Wickliffe,  Gower 
and  Chaucer  in  England.  Dante  was  the  true  father  of 
Italian  poetry  and  the  first  name  in  literature  in  the  middle 
ages.  The  Italian  language  had  been  so  little  used  in  lit- 
erature that  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  apologize  to  his 
countrymen  for  writing  a  poem  in  the  vulgar  tongue  and 
not  in  the  Latin  Language.  He  was  born  1265.  His 
great  work  the  Divina  Comedia  is  perhaps  the  most  truly 
original  work  in  existence.     If  it  were  certain  that   the 
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Homeric  poems  were  the  production  of  a  single  mind,  it 
would  then  be  doubtful  whether  we  should  except  them. 
The  works  of  Dante  gave  stability  and  form  to  the  Italian 
language,  and  they  are,  to  this  day,  with  few  exceptions, 
standard  authority  for  the  correct  use  of  words  and  gram- 
matical construction.  The  Universities  of  Italy  deemed 
the  work  so  important  an  accession  to  their  literature  that 
they  established  a  professorship  and  appointed  a  professor 
to  read  lectures  upon  Dante.  The  greatest  English  poet 
of  the  middle  ages,  beyond  all  comparison,  is  Chaucer,  yet 
he  failed  to  do  for  the  English  language  what  Dante  did 
for  the  Italian.  The  English  of  Chaucer  is  scarcely  intel- 
ligible to  modern  readers.  Still  his  various  and  highly 
finished  poems  contributed  not  a  little  to  enrich  our 
language  and  diffuse  a  taste  for  literature. 

Wickliffe's  translation  of  the  bible  A.  D.  1383,  was  also 
a  very  valuable  accession  to  the  English  literature.  Our 
language  cannot  be  said  to  have  arrived  at  maturity  till  the 
age  of  Elizabeth  and  king  James.  Shakspeare's  works 
and  our  present  translation  of  the  bible  may  be  regarded  as 
standard  authority  for  that  age,  and  I  know  not  but  that  I 
may  add  even  for  our  own  age.  "  Thus  by  the  year  1400 
we  find  a  national  literature  subsisting  in  seven  European 
languages,  three  spoken  in  the  Spanish  peninsula,  the 
French,  Italian,  English  and  German  ;  of  these  the  Italian 
was  the  most  polished.1'  Before  the  existence  of  a  litera- 
ture in  the  vernacular  languages  of  Europe,  the  Latin  was 
the  language  of  literature,  and  ecclesiastics  alone  were 
authors.  After  this  epoch  laymen  began  to  write  in  their 
native  tongues  and  the  people  began  to  read.  Paper  came 
into  more  general  use,  manuscripts  were  multiplied  and 
libraries  began  to  be  collected.  The  first  gleams  of  com- 
ing day  began  to  tinge  the  eastern  horizon.  Italy  took  the 
lead  in  the  restoration  of  ancient  learning.  It  was  at  this 
time  parceled  out  into  many  small  states  and  kingdoms. 
Some  of  the  leading  men  of  this  age  were  distinguished  for 
their  attainments  in  learning.  Among  the  most  efficient 
restorers  of  ancient  learning  as  well  as  cultivators  of  the 
vernacular  language  of  Italy,  previous  to  the  13th  century 
were  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio.  The  former  was  born  1304 ; 
the  latter,  1313.  They  were  perfect  masters  of  the  Latin 
tongue  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  refiners  and  polishers  of 
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their  own.  They  also  applied  themselves  to  the  study  of 
the  Greek  language,  which  for  ages  had  been  almost  en- 
tirely neglected  in  the  West.  During  the  dark  ages,  we 
occasionally  meet  with  a  scholar  who  had  some  knowledge 
of  the  Greek.  There  were  also  a  few  in  the  days  of 
Petrarch,  living  in  Calahria  which  was  formerly  called 
Magna  Grecia,  who  were  skilled  in  Greek.  The  refined 
taste  of  these  illustrious  poets  gave  them  a  relish  for  the 
beauties  of  Virgil  and  Cicero,  and  for  the  elegance  of  the 
Greek  tongue.  It  is  thought,  by  some,  that  we  owe  it  to 
their  diligence  that  a  single  manuscript  of  these  authors 
was  preserved.  "At  the  commencement  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury we  find  Italy  possessed  of  the  works  of  three  great 
masters  of  a  language  formed  and  polished  by  them,  and  a 
strong  relish  for  classical  learning."  A  zeal  for  antiquity 
had  been  enkindled  which  nothing  could  quench.  Other 
distinguished  scholars  arose  who  devoted  their  time  and 
money  to  the  recovery  of  lost  manuscripts  which  lay 
mouldering  in  the  convents  of  Europe.  Among  these 
Poggio  Bracciolini  holds  the  first  rank.  His  researches 
alone  restored  to  the  world  eight  orations  of  Cicero, the  whole 
of  Q,uiutilian,  Columella,  part  of  Lucretius,  three  books  of 
Valerius  Flaccus,  Silius  Itahcus,  Ammianus  Marcellinus, 
Tertnllian,  and  several  less  important  writers.  We  have 
already  alluded  to  the  very  low  state  of  Greek  learning  in 
the  West.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Greek  was 
spoken  with  tolerable  purity  in  Constantinople  till  its  cap- 
ture by  Mahomet.  It  could  be  said  to  be  a  living  language 
only  with  the  higher  classes  and  the  literati  of  the  empire. 
With  the  common  people  from  their  limited  acquaintance 
with  the  standard  literature  of  the  country  and  from  the  in- 
flux of  numerous  foreigners  into  Constantinople,  the 
language  underwent  a  corruption  similar  to  that  which  the 
Latin  underwent  in  passing  into  the  Spanish  and  Italian. 
This  new  language  was  called  Romaic.  The  Byrantine 
authors  of  the  dark  ages  were  not  distinguished  for  origin- 
ality or  strength  of  intellect  ;  and  at  the  period  now  under 
contemplation,  it  was  rare  to  find  a  Grecian  who  could  ap- 
preciate Homer.  Constantinople,  under  the  Greek  empe- 
rors was  called  Nea  Po>m  or  New  Rome,  wherefore  the 
Greeks  styled  themselves  Poifimoi  and  their  language 
Patfi&lxfi  or  Romaic.       The  modern  Greek  is  divided  into 
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numerous  dialects,  (some  enumerate  seventy,)  and  is  regard- 
ed as  a  comparatively  barbarous  tongue,  differing  essential- 
ly from  the  ancient  Greek.  At  the  close  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury, it  was  undoubtedly  understood,  and  spoken  with 
sufficient  accuracy  by  native  Greeks  to  serve  as  a  key  to 
unlock  the  treasures  of  ancient  Greek  learning.  The 
efforts  of  Petrach  and  Boccaccio  to  restore  Greek  learning 
were  not  successful  ;  little  interest  was  taken  in  the  study 
of  it  till  1395  when  Emanuel  Chrysoloras  who  had  pre- 
viously been  sent  as  an  ambassador  from  Constantinople  to 
the  Western  powers  to  solicit  aid  against  the  Turks,  was 
induced  to  return  to  Florence  as  a  public  teacher  of  Greek. 
He  passed  from  thence  to  various  Italian  universities  and 
taught  several  natives  the  Greek  language.  When  Con- 
stantinople was  assailed  by  the  Turks,  many  eminent 
Greek  scholars  took  refuge  in  Italy,  who  contributed  great- 
ly to  the  extension  of  Greek  learning.  In  the  year  1453, 
the  Turks  established  their  odious  and  despotic  sway  over 
the  imperial  city.  They  committed  the  most  shocking 
enormities  upon  the  citizens  and  their  property.  They  de- 
stroyed all  the  books  and  other  monuments  of  Greek  lite- 
rature and  art,  which  they  could  find.  Upwards  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  volumes  perished.  The  fall 
of  Constantinople  was  the  means  of  promoting  Greek  learn- 
ing in  the  West.  Toe  educated  Grecian  exiles  carried 
with  them  their  language,  and  wherever  they  took  refuge 
they  became  the  teachers  of  their  own  tongue.  Italy  took 
the  lead  in  the  study  of  ancient  literature.  Had  Italy  re- 
mained in  the  same  state  of  inactivity  and  sluggishness  as 
the  rest  of  Europe,  the  civilized  world  would  to  this  day, 
perhaps,  have  groaned  under  the  yoke  of  political  and  ec- 
clesiastical tyrants,  and  the  people,  the  great  mass  of  man- 
kind have  remained  in  intellectual  and  moral  night.  The 
enthusiasm  for  antiquity  in  Italy  at  the  first  revival  of  lib- 
eral studies  was  all  absorbing.  Several  causes  contributed 
to  this  exclusive  attachment  to  ancient  learning  and  insti- 
tutions. 

1st.  National  pride.  The  Italians  regarded  themselves 
as  the  descendents  and  true  representatives  of  the  old  Ro- 
mans. The  glory  of  the  old  republic  and  magnificence  of 
the  empire  were  in  some  measure  their  own  inheritance. 
Hence  they  cherished  every  association  and  pursuit  which 
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tended  to  revive  the  memory  of  that  glory  and  restore  that 
greatness, 

2dly.  A  more  general  diffusion  of  knowledge.  Learning 
was  not  now  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  clergy.  The 
laity  began  to  catch  the  general  enthusiasm,  and  the  culti- 
vation of  their  own  tongue  had  placed  the  means  of  infor- 
mation within  their  reach.  The  cities  of  Italy  had  become 
wealthy  by  their  extensive  commerce,  and  rich  citizens 
could  afford  to  purchase  manuscripts  and  form  small  libra- 
ries. 

Again,  as  the  light  of  true  knowledge  began  to  shine. 
the  church  became  more  liberal  and  the  prejudice  of  the 
clergy  against  heathen  literature  gradually  disappeared. 
The  vast  superiority  of  the  ancient  authors  over  those  of 
their  own  age,  with  a  few  exceptions,  began  to  be  acknowl- 
edged by  men  of  taste.  This,  of  course,  contributed  to 
their  circulation.  The  study  of  the  Roman  law  and  its 
constant  application  in  their  courts  of  justice  increased  their 
veneration  for  old  Roman  wisdom.  Dining  the  first  forty 
years  after  the  revival  of  learning  in  Italy,  little  interest 
was  taken  in  classical  studies  in  France  or  England.  The 
case  was  but  little  better  in  Germany. 

Greek  was  first  taught  in  Paris  in  1458.  A  salary  of  one 
hundred  crowns  was  awarded  to  Gregory  the  first  pro- 
fessor. The  first  Greek  book  was  printed  at  Milan  1476. 
The  art  of  printing  was  then  considerably  advanced.  The 
first  books  printed  with  moveable  types  appeared  about 
1450.  The  first  book  issued  from  the  press  was  the  bible, 
which  was  executed  with  wonderful  accuracy  considering 
the  infancy  of  the  art.  "  We  may  see,"  says  Hallam,  "  in 
imagination,  this  venerable  and  splendid  volume  leading  up 
the  crowned  myriads  of  its  followers  and  imploring  as  it 
were,  a  blessing  on  the  new  art,  by  dedicating  its  first 
fruits  to  the  service  of  Heaven."  This  new  art  contributed 
more  than  all  other  influences  combined  to  diffuse  light, 
encourage  learning  and  free  the  human  mind  from  the 
shackles  with  which  ignorance  and  superstition  had  con- 
fined it  for  one  thousand  years.  From  1450  to  1500  was 
the  most  brilliant  era  of  Florence  under  the  supremacy  of 
Lorenzo  de  Medici.  The  family  of  the  Medici  were  emi- 
nent patrons  of  learning.  They  formed  large  libraries  of 
manuscripts  procured  at  great  expense  from  the  monasteries 
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of  Europe.  They  encouraged  and  supported  men  of  talents 
and  by  their  patronage  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  study  of 
ancient  literature. 

During  this  half  century  the  literati  of  Florence  were 
busily  employed  in  correcting  and  elucidating  ancient  au- 
thors. Through  the  carelessness  and  ignorance  of  transcri- 
bers, a  multitude  of  errors  had  crept  into  the  manuscripts. 
This  kind  of  criticism  for  the  last  three  centuries  has  called 
forth  more  acumen  and  profound  learning  than  any  other 
branch  of  philology.  The  Germans,  at  this  day,  are  pe- 
culiarly eminent  in  this  branch  of  criticism.  It  has  un- 
doubtedly been  grossly  abused  as  a  science  and  much  time 
has  been  wasted  in  minute  and  unimportant  corrections. 
Still  the  learned  men  who  took  the  lead  in  this  laborious 
kind  of  learning  deserve  all  credit,  and  though  the  world  has 
been  flooded  with  books  full  of  learned  trifles,  ingenious 
conjectures  and  emendations,  erudite  hints  upon  lacunae, 
hiatuses,  digammas,  orthographical  niceties  and  punctuation, 
still  this  labor  and  skill  have  not  been  lost.  Men  have  be- 
come more  acurate  logicians,  more  acute  thinkers  and  sound 
reasoners  for  this  intellectual  discipline.  In  1494  at  Venice 
the  first  book  in  Greek  appeared  from  the  press  of  Aldus 
Manntius.  For  twenty  years  this  truly  learned  printer  and 
scholar  gave  to  the  world  several  of  the  Greek  authors  with 
a  beauty  of  execution  and  accuracy  of  criticism  which  have 
rarely  been  equaled  in  later  times.  His  editions  of  the 
classics  were  so  celebrated  for  these  qualities  that  the  name 
of  the  Printer  has  become  a  synonym  for  elegant  and  ac- 
curate typography.  Hence  in  our  own  day  works  which 
claim  any  superiority  by  way  of  execution,  are  called 
aldine  editions,  from  this  editor  and  printer,  Aldus.  At 
this  period  books  were  rapidly  multiplied  in  all  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  It  is  certain  that  ten  thousand  editions  of 
books  and  pamphlets  (some  say  fifteen  thousand)  were  issued 
from  1470  to  1500.  Half  this  number  appeared  in  Italy. 
The  price  of  books  was  diminished  by  these  rapid  issues 
by  four  fifths.  This  was  bringing  knowledge  within  the 
reach  of  all.  Learning  was  introduced  more  slowly  into 
England,  France  and  Germany  than  into  Italy.  The 
prejudice  infused  into  the  popular  mind,  by  ignorant  monks 
and  priests,  against  secular  learning  was  tardily  overcome. 
A  few  distinguished  scholars  were  found  in  all  these  coun- 
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tries  during  this  half  eentury.  Erasmus  was  one  of  the 
brightest  ornaments  of  this  period,  and  was  eminently  use- 
ful in  preparing  the  public  mind  for  the  reformation. 

He  taught  in  various  universities  of  Europe.  He  visited 
England  several  times.  We  hear  of  his  giving  lectures  on 
Greek  in  the  university  of  Oxford  in  1499.  He  afterwards 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  eighth,  publicly  taught  Greek  in 
the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  By  his  inde- 
fatigable efforts  in  teaching,  translating,  correcting,  com- 
posing and  publishing  we  may  regard  him  as  one  of  the 
most  eminent  restorers  of  learning.  Through  the  influence 
of  such  men  the  ancient  classics  being  introduced  into  all 
the  Universities  of  Europe  gradually  displaced  the  jargon 
of  the  middle  ag«  s,  that  scolastic  logomachy  whose  quib- 
bles, sophisms  and  useless  subtil  ties  had  occupied  the  at- 
tention of  learned  men  for  centuries.  The  introduction  of 
the  classics  produced  an  entire  renovation  of  scholastic  pur- 
suits, and  laid  the  foundation  of  modern  literature.  No 
man  who  possesses  the  least  smattering  of  literature  can 
now  say  that  he  is  not  indebted  to  the  classics.  We  have 
now  cursorily  traced  the  progress  of  learning  up  to  the  pe- 
riod of  the  reformation.  The  human  mind  had  been  grad- 
ually preparing  for  this  event  which  was  destined  to  change 
the  whole  political  and  religious  condition  of  the  world. 
The  reformation  could  not  have  taken  place  two  centuries 
before  it  did,  had  every  monk  been  a  Luther.  The  people 
were  then  wedded  to  their  ignorance  and  superstition. 
The  revival  of  learning  had  rendered  men  more  liberal  and 
more  enlightened.  The  abominable  usurpations  and  impo- 
sitions of  the  church  began  to  be  known  and  felt. 

The  mine  was  set,  the  train  was  laid  and  the  fearless 
Luther  hurled  the  torch  ;  the  explosion  followed,  the 
throne  of  Pope  was  shattered  ;  tyrants  trembled,  the  people 
shouted  and  cheered  their  noble  leader  on  to  victory. 
Civil  and  religious  freedom  are  now  the  birthright  of  mil- 
lions who,  had  not  the  reformation  occurred,  might  at  this 
day  have  been  the  serfs  of  feudal  bonds. 
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FROM     TIECK. 

On  the  lofty  rocky  margin, 

The  messengers  of  men, 

We  stand  and  offer  God  a  song. 

To  him  hymns  of  praise  be  sounded, 

Be  our  gratitude  unbounded 

For  the  splendor  of  the  earth. 

By  its  holy  destiny, 

Foams  the  broad  and  mighty  sea, 

Beneath  us  in  all  holding  scales. 

In  the  smiling  purer  calm, 

In  the  roaring  of  the  storm, 

Ever  holy,  great,  sublime. 

And  God's  image  the  great  sky, 
With  unmoved  and  fearless  eye, 
Sees  the  hosts  within  the  sea. 
It  bows  itself  in  friendly  mood 
To  the  clear  and  glassy  flood, 
And  throws  itself  to  its  embrace. 

Very  like  these  restless  waves, 
Pressing  from  the  ocean  caves, 
Boils  that  vast  sea,  Man  : 
In  the  quarrels  of  black  crime, 
Great  and  wonderful,  sublime, 
As  in  high  virtue's  victories. 

Therefore  let  us  like  the  sky, 
Look  with  calm  and  sunny  eye 
At  the  wild  bustle  of  the  world  ; 
Fast  hold  on  the  human  race, 
And  the  world  with  love  embrace 
And  loving,  loving  die. 

Let  us  tarry  longer  here, 
Till  every  fibre  swells  with  fear, 
Viewing  the  heaven  and  sea  ; 
Then  will  bless  us  that  delight, 
That  consecrates  our  drunken  sight, 
And,  Nature,  gushes  forth  from  thee. 

37 
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No.  2. 

The  French  Canadian  is  no  hypochondriac.  He  is  appar- 
ently ever  cheerful  and  happy.  There  is  not  sufficient 
depth  of  moral  sentiment  in  his  soul  to  admit  of  abiding, 
mental  pain.  He  is  quirk  in  his  sympathies— he  rejoices 
in  your  happiness — he  is  pained  when  you  are  sad — he 
turns  away  and  it  is  all  forgotten.  He  is  susceptible  ;  but 
there  is  no  permanency  to  his  feelings.  His  spirit  is, 
(as  the  French  say,)  volant.  His  sorrows  and  regrets 
vanish  at  the  dawning  of  the  first  bright  hour.  His  promi- 
nent social  quality  is  vivacity.  He  manifests  this,  not  only 
in  his  language,  but  in  his  every  motion.  His  enunciation 
looks  out  at  every  feature.  He  puts  utterance  into  every 
limb  and  muscle  of  his  body.  His  tongue  does  indeed  but 
a  fractional  part  of  the  conversation.  It  is  surprising  to  see 
the  ease  of  motion  of  the  French  boys,  who  have  had  no 
advantages  of  domestic  or  public  education.  Compare 
them  with  American  boys  of  the  same  cast,  and  the  latter 
suffer  infinitely  in  the  comparison.  See  them  in  their  first 
efforts  at  declamation  in  our  schools,  they  are  awkward  in 
the  extreme.  Their  hands  and  in  fact  all  their  limbs  are  in 
their  way — their  gestures  are  like  galvanic  convulsions. 
In  fine,  the  whole  body  seems  peculiarly  calculated  to  em- 
barrass the  soul.  On  the  contrary  the  French  boys  are  all 
ease.  Nature  seems  to  have  taught  them  a  perfectuess  of 
motion  which  is  attained  by  the  American  only  by  long 
continued  practice.  Gesticulation  is  never  taught  in  the 
French  schools.  Artificial  movements  are  to  them  as  ab- 
surd as  artificial  breathings. 

The  domestic  life  of  the  French  Canadians  is  a  unit 
which  admits  of  a  general  description,  equally  applicable  to 
them  as  a  whole  or  as  individuals.  The  houses  of  the 
farming  population  are  generally  of  one  and  the  same  kind. 
They  are  small,  usually  about  a  story  and  a  half  high  and 
bedaubed  with  whitewash.  Many  of  them  have  a  small 
bu  Iding  attached  to  the  house  where  the  cooking  is  done. 
This  frees  the  house  from  the  steam,   heat  and  savor  inci- 
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dent  to  culinary  processes.  It  is  not  a  mean  idea.  Theft 
ovens  are  always  out  of  doors.  At  the  distance  of  the 
width  of  the  lots  of  laud,  you  almost  invariably  see  a  house 
of  the  above  description  with  a  small  barn  also  whitewash- 
ed. One  mile's  ride  in  the  French  country  is  sufficient  to 
give  a  description  of  the  whole  of  the  farming  population. 
There  seems,  as  a  general  tiling,  a  genius  of  neatness  per- 
vading the  whole.  Poverty,  however,  is  frequently  ac- 
companied with  squalidness.  You  often  find  among  the 
most  vulgar  of  them  a  degree  of  slovenliness  scarcely  equaled 
elsewhere.  But  as  a  general  thing,  this  is  not  the  fact  ; 
there  is  usually  a  union  of  cheerfulness  and  neatness. 
They  are  excessively  fond  of  plants.  Every  house  is  orna- 
mented with  them.  Even  with  the  poorest,  who  have  not 
perhaps,  half  a  dozen  earthern  vessels,  you  will  see  in  the 
window  a  no-handled  mug  or  an  equivolant  containing 
some  choice  pet  flower.  This  is  an  amiable  trait.  The 
love  of  the  beautiful  has  a  refining,  hallowing  influence 
upon  the  character  of  a  people.  It  is  kindred  to  devotion. 
The  mind  that  can  take  pleasure  in  contemplating  the  beau- 
ties of  nature,  is  in  a  better  attitude  for  loving  and  adoring 
nature's  God. 

The  women  are  not  confined  to  the  labors  of  the  house, 
but  are  accustomed  to  the  toils  of  the  field.  In  the  sum- 
mer season  you  can  see  throughout  the  French  country, 
hale  and  blooming  damsels  as  well  as  matrons,  under  the 
grateful  shade  of  their  broad  brimmed  straws,  merily  at 
work  with  the  men  in  the  field.  They  not  only  hoe  and 
rake,  but  are  adepts  at  managing  horses.  The  markets  of 
Montreal  and  Quebec,  in  the  season  of  vegetables,  are 
thronged  with  French  women.  They  drive  in  their  horse 
and  cart  loaded  with  various  garden  productions.  Their 
carts  are  stationed  upon  the  "  stand,"  and  they  swarm 
around  the  vendibles,  ready  and  prompt  to  sell,  and  will 
throw  in  numerous  compliments  gratis.  Their  knowledge 
of  the  English  is  usually  sufficiently  extensive  to  translate 
the  names  of  the  various  provincial  coins,  from  vne  roppre 
to  a  trrnte  sous  inclusive.  By  such  masculine  empiry- 
ments  the  women  lose  that  delicacy  of  appearance  of  ihe 
American  women,  but  gain  rosy  health  and  strong  constitu- 
tions. Which  is  preferable?  let  the  metaphysician  decide. 
The  poorest  of  the  French  have  attained  the  art  of  living 
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with  as  near  nothing  at  all  as  one  can  well  imagine.  It  is 
truly  a  marvel  to  see,  with  how  few  utensils  many  of 
them  procure  the  means  of  existence.  You  can  fre- 
quently see  upon  a  plat  of  gound  ten  feet  square,  a  merry 
group  of  perhaps,  haif  a  score,  living  destitute  of  near- 
ly all  of  what  are  generally  considered  the  indispensables 
of  life  ;  sans  table,  sans  chairs,  sans  bed,  and  sans  almost 
every  thing.  Often  you  see  an  habitan  moving  with  his 
wife  and  children  and  all  his  goods,  real,  personal  and  inci- 
dental in  a  single  horse  cart ;  and  if  the  particles  would 
freely  move  among  themselves  they  would  not  in  all  meas- 
ure ten  bushels. 

The  costume  of  the  habitans  too,  is  a  constant  quantity. 
The  cloth  of  domestic  manufacture,  called  the  "  Canada 
grey"  is  universally  worn  by  all,  excepting  professional 
men.  It  is  made  of  a  coarser  kind  of  wool  than  can  be 
found  in  New  England.  Their  sheep,  as  well  as  them- 
selves, are  suigeneris.  The  wool  resembles  hair  more  than 
ordinary  wool.  It  affords  quite  a  hazel  aspect,  to  one  going 
into  a  French  church  of  a  sabbath  to  see  the  whole  congre- 
gation literally  grey.  You  feel  yourself  to  be  peculiarly 
singular  among  them.  Their  shoes  are  made  of  a  semi- 
tanned  article  called  by  courtesy  leather.  They  are  sewed 
together  with  the  same  material.  The  soals  are  no  thicker 
than  the  rest.  They  are  somewhat  like  the  Indian  mocca- 
sins, but  far  uglier.  This  is  an  evident  indication  of  the 
progress  of  the  arts  among  them. 

To  have  a  portraiture  of  the  habitan  true  to  life,  you 
must  place  him  in  a  horse-cart  attached  to  a  Canadian  pony, 
equipped  in  a  full  suit  of  grey.  If  it  be  cold  weather  he 
has  a  great  coat  of  the  same  material,  with  a  cap  or  hood 
attached  to  it  similar  to  the  mock  hoods  worn  upon  ladies' 
cloaks  of  late.  His  cap  is  of  a  conical  shape  of  a  red  or 
blue  color.  To  finish  the  sketch  he  must  have  his  pipe. 
This  is  indispensable  to  the  slightest  conception  of  him. 
He  has  his  own  way  of  treating  the  pipe.  He  is  never 
seen  to  have  a  new  one  j  it  is  always  embrowned  with  age 
and  honorable  service.  The  stem  may  be  some  three 
inches  long  and  the  bowl  is  usually  inverted.  One  would 
suppose  tnat  the  tobacco,  following  the  law  of  gravitation 
would  fall  to  the  earth  ;  but  strange  as  it  may  seem  this  is 
not  the  fact.     The  expression  of  countenance  is  a  remarka- 
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ble  and  inimitable  feature  in  the  sketch.  It  is  most  ex- 
pressive in  showing  the  absence  of  all  expression.  It  is  a 
personification  of  comfortable  existence  sans  thought,  sans 
solicitude. 

The  hospitality  of  the  Canadian  French  is  often  remarked 
by  travelers.  They  seem  to  esteem  it  a  great  privilege  to 
minister  to  the  wants  of  a  stranger.  True,  they  do  not  in 
all  cases  succeed  in  pleasing  ;  their  accommodations  are  not 
such  as  to  enable  them  to  do  it.  The  culinary  art  with 
them  is  on  a  par  with  other  arts.  They  are  noted  for  making 
nothing  well  but  French  soop.  In  the  preparation  of  this 
they  are  said  to  excel.  That  their  hospitality  is  not  always 
grateful,  cannot  be  ascribed  to  their  lack  of  interest,  but  to 
their  ignorance  of  what  others  consider  the  comforts  of  life. 
This  hospitality  of  theirs  shows  a  curious  blending  of  in- 
consistencies in  their  character.  There  seems  in  it  an  ap- 
pearance of  the  sincerest  benevolence,  yet  it  is  accompanied 
with  no  moral  honesty.  They  will  frequently  use  their  in- 
fluence to  wheedle  their  best  friend  into  a  bad  bargain  to 
gratify  a  stranger.  They  will  prevariacate  and  deceive  for 
his  peculiar  behoof.  The  phrenologist  would  doubtless  say, 
that  the  organ  of  approbativeness  has  much  to  do  with  this 
conduct. 

The  favorite  amusements  with  them  are  cards  and  danc- 
ing. At  all  their  social  parties  they  dance  almost  incess- 
antly. They  kick  away  time  and  tread  care  under  foot. 
With  them  the  order  of  nature  seems  to  be  inverted.  In- 
stead of  considering  the  head  the  true  source  of  rational  en- 
joyment, they  seem  to  give  the  heels  the  preference.  Per- 
haps this  is  the  true  philosophy.  If  so,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
why  nature  did  not  endow  the  heels  with  sufficient  sense 
to  assert  their  prerogative.  The  sabbath  is  observed  by 
them  strictly  during  church  hours  ;  the  rest  of  the  day  is 
given  up  to  amusement  of  various  kinds.  They  are  said 
to  play  at  cards  more  on  Sunday  evening  than  any  other 
of  the  week.  This  is  not  only  not  forbidden  but  encouraged 
by  their  priests. 

The  Canadian  has  a  home  that  is  always  cheerful  and 
happy  ;  but  it  is  not  an  enviable  situation.  His  is  an  ani- 
mal, rather  than  an  intellectual  existance.  He  has  less 
care,  less  solicitude  than  the  thoughtful  and  enterprising. 
But  who  would  wish  to  exchange  the  pain  of  knowledge 
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for  the  bliss  of  ignorance  ?  He  is  born,  lives  the  life  his 
fattier  lived,  dies  and  is  forgotten.  Yon  have  Hold  his  his- 
torv.  The  cattle  that  graze  his  field  do  precisely  the  same. 
He  is  happy  ;  so  are  they.  The  God  of  nature  intends 
man  for  progression.  He  is  truly  man  only  when  he  is 
progressing.  He  may  wear  the  external  hahit  of  manhood 
but.  he  has  not  real  manliness.  Urgent  thinking  and  act- 
ing may  give  him  pain  but  they  give  him  sublime  pleasure 
too.  One  hour's  enjoyment  such  as  Newton  realized  when 
he  conceived  the  c  »use  of  the  falling  apple  is  worth  a  life 
time  of  passive  existence.  The  quality  is  of  more  impor- 
tance than  the  quantity  of  pleasure  afforded  to  man.  In 
the  excelsior  of  life  is  found  the  noblest  gratification.  The 
old  Pagan  philosopher  was  wise  who  said  :  "  he  would  not 
thank  the  gods  to  endow  him  with  all  knowledge,  but  end- 
less and  unceasing  attainments  were  his  highest  prayer." 


NADIR. 

A    LEGEND    FROM    T1ECK. 

The  gloomy  misanthropist  Nadir  wandered  over  one  of 
the  Arabian  deserts.  The  sun  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
heaven  and  threw  its  glowing  rays  on  the  wanderer,  and 
round  abonr  there  was  no  tree  ;  no  shrub  which  offered  a 
refreshing  shade.  Nadir's  eyes  sought  in  vain  a  well,  to 
quench  his  burning  thirst.  He  went  on  faint  and  slowly, 
he  looked  longingly  about  him  to  see  if  no  compassionate 
cloud  would  float  by,  to  present  him  rain  and  cooling.  As 
far  as  his  eye  reached,  the  heaven  shone  in  a  pure  blue  gar- 
ment, the  sun's  beams  became  even  hotter  and  hotter,  no 
mild  wind  wafted  coolness  to  him,  silence  lay  outstretched 
over  the  earth,  the  birds  were  flown  back  into  the  shadows 
of  the  darkest  wood,  and  no  hamlet,  no  house  beckoned  to 
the  traveller.  Before  him  and  about  him,  Nadir  saw  only 
an  immeasurable  waste.  He  envied  the  little  flies  who 
could  place  themselves  in  the  shadow  of  the  withered 
grass. 
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Nadir  cursed  a  thousand  times  his  fate,  a  thousand  times 
the  fate  of  men,  whose  every  step,  everlasting  pain  and  sor- 
row follow.  Through  the  bine  heaven  poured  by  degrees 
a  soft  purple,  the  sun  sank  down,  the  shadows  flew  over 
the  plain. 

Thanks  be  to  thee,  Great  Prophet !  cried  the  fainting 
Nadir,  when  he  saw  the  moon  and  stars  arise  over  him. 
He  dragged  himself  slowly  on,  his  tongue  panted  for  a 
single  drop  of  water.  "  O  that  I  were  going  in  the  deepest 
snow  of  the  craggy  Caucasus,  would  I  could  now  swim 
through  a  flood  of  the  North  Pole  !"  He  went  on.  A 
cooling  wind  blew  over  the  wood,  Nadir  entered  a  forest. 
The  wind  grew  stronger,  clouds  flew  through  the  heavens, 
and  extinguished,  with  their  black  fingers,  the  moon  and 
stars.  The  storm  shook  the  wood,  the  pines  sighed,  the 
cypresses  rustled,  rain  poured  down.  At  last  Nadir  saw 
through  the  obstructing  wood  a  distant  glimmering  light, 
that  gleamed  before  him,  through  the  wet  foliage  and  the 
rain.  He  pressed  through  the  wood,  through  the  bushes, 
which  often  embraced  him  with  their  wet  arms  He  came 
through  the  forest,  and  saw  the  light  shine  before  him  over 
the  plain.  It  was  a  low  hut,  whose  mossy  roof  dropped 
with  rain.  He  knocked  at  the  little  door,  a  dog  barked  at 
him  out  of  the  court,  the  weathercock,  on  the  roof,  cr.  aked 
in  the  wind,  the  door  of  the  house  opened  softly,  an  old 
woman  stepped  out.  "  Will  you  permit  a  poor  traveller  to 
sleep  here  to-night  ?"  asked  Nadir.  "  Very  willingly,"  was 
the  reply.  She  led  him  into  the  house,  through  a  passage. 
"  There  where  you  see  a  light  glimmer  through  the  door, 
there  go  in  :" — she  left  him.  Nadir  wondered  at  the  great 
passage  in  the  litile  hut,  his  steps  echoed  from  the  wall,  as 
he  went  on  in  silence.  He  stood  betore  the  door  out  of 
which  the  light  shone  to  him, — he  opened  it — and  astonish- 
ment struck  his  blinded  eyes.  He  entered  a  great  immense 
hall  which  a  thousand  lamps  lighted.  The  walls  shone 
with  marble,  edged  with  gold.  A  heavenly  music  swam 
on  the  waves  of  harmony  through  the  hall.— u  Where  am 
I  ?"  cried  Nadir.  A  gorgeously  dressed  female  came  to 
meet  him,  she  led  him  to  a  table  and  invited  him  to  eat. 
Nadir  ate,  and  scarcely  dared  to  raise  his  eyes.  When  he 
had  eaten  and  drunken  he  felt  himself  animated  with  new 
spirit, with  new  strength.  He  looked  about  him.  A  thousand 
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lights  glittered  on  royal  candlesticks  of  diamond.  Saphire, 
rubies  and  gold  were  strewed  on  the  fair  polished  walls,  un- 
seen music  poured  about  him  and  danced  about  his  ear.  His 
eyes  lost  themselves  with  weariness  in  the  farthest  vaulted 
alleys,  without  having  readied  their  end.  Nadir's  astonish- 
ment grew  still  greater. 

"Come,"  cried  the  owner  of  this  palace  to  him  and  led 
him  through  the  dazzling  halls.  He  saw  them  filled  with 
all  kinds  of  men,  and  was  charmed  with  the  various  groups. 
Here  ate  and  drank  some.  There  wept  others,  others  danced 
in  joyful  rows.  "  This  palace,"  began  Nadir's  conductress, 
"is  the  work  of  my  deceased  husband.  He  sought  happi- 
ness long  in  vain,  and  found  it  at  last  with  me  in  solitude. 
As  a  memento  of  him,  he  has  left  me  this  plaything,  which 
I  can  renew,  as  often  as  I  please.  He  was  a  powerful  en- 
chanter, skilled  in  all  secret  arts.  At  his  command  this 
palace  arose, he  collected  together  in  it  the  world  in  minature. 
See,  every  kind  of  men  are  found  here.  There  on  the 
throne  sits  a  king,  a  diadem  decks  his  brow,  about  his 
shoulders  flows  the  purple,  he  is  envied  by  every  one,  but 
ah!  he  envies  secretly  the  slaves,  who  now  kneel  and 
tremble  before  him.  He  is  a  good  ruler,  he  makes  others 
happy,  but  is  himself  unhappy.  Yon  instructor  of  the 
people  teaches  humility  and  hates  the  one  who  stands  near 
him,  because  he  believes  him  more  honored  than  himself. 
There  on  those  pillars  stand  leaning  a  host  of  unhappy 
men.  In  the  world  they  call  them  wise.  They  see  the 
vanity  of  the  world,  they  let  themselves  be  blinded  by  no 
glitter  of  honor  nor  of  wealth.  Their  wishes  seem  so 
moderate,  and  are  yet  so  much  embracing,  they  are  almost 
never  fulfilled.  There  stand  others,  for  whom  the  world 
with  all  its  beauties  is  dead.  They  can  see  no  flower, 
without  giving  a  name  to  it,  and  counting  its  leaves,  no  fair 
tree  without  observing  its  foliage  and  bark,  and  remarking 
to  what  class  it  belongs.  They  know  every  star,  that 
flames  in  the  heaven,  and  know  the  hours  when  the  moon 
rises  and  sets.  They  seize  every  evening  fly  and  place  it 
in  its  rank  in  creation,  they  tell  us  that  every  mote  is  in- 
habited. This  palace  is  likewise  in  a  wonderful  manner 
adorned  with  pictures.  They  are  two-fold  ;  on  one  side 
they  appear  all  earnest,  on  the  other  laughable.  Look,  here 
mourns  a  mother  for  her  only  son.       This  spectator  is 
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moved  to  tears,  he  on  the  other  side  laughs.  See  you  those 
there  who  are  so  pale  and  look  fixedly  upon  the  earth  ? 
At  their  birth  Misery  shed  tears  over  them, and  thereby  con- 
secrated them  as  her  children.  They  could  weep  over  a 
yellow  leaf,  that  falls  from  the  tree  to  the  earth,  they  hate 
the  world  and  themselves  most  of  all.  They  make  others 
happy,  but  no  sight  of  happiness,  no  sight  of  the  rising  sun 
can  give  them  pleasure.  They  smile,  but  their  smile  is  as 
when  the  evening  sun  appears  through  a  withered  tree. 
Unhappiness  follows  them  like  their  shadow,  their  eyes  are 
dim  with  weeping,  their  cheeks  pale,  they  are  the  most 
miserable  of  creatures. — Yon  shouting  multitude  make 
sport  of  them,  their  mouth  laughs  always,  their  eyes  twinkle 
joyfully  at  every  thing,  the  world  calls  them  fools,  they 
are  happy,  for  they  consider  themselves  wise.  They  ask 
not  after  their  destination,  they  laugh  through  their  life, 
laugh  in  winter  as  well  as  in  summer,  at  the  rising  of  the 
sun  as  at  the  setting.  Nature  took  from  them  every  softer 
feeling  and  gave  the  possibility  to  find  all  laughable. — Those 
sport  with  fantasies.  Reason  looses  the  fetters  of  the  bound 
imagination,  it  shoots  along  like  a  flash  of  lightning  and 
now  reason  limps  on  its  crutches  behind  it  and  cannot  over- 
take it.  Every  string  of  their  lute  is  untuned  and  gives 
when  struck  a  false  sound.  They  call  them  crack — brained, 
unhappy — but  they  are  actually  happy.  That  one  takes 
the  chain,  which  holds  him  fast  to  the  wall  for  a  golden 
necklace,  his  rags  for  the  purple  mantle  of  the  king.  That 
one  believes  that  in  his  straw  pallet  he  possesses  all  the 
treasures  of  India,  and  feels  happy.  That  one  is  deaf  to 
every  harp-tone,  blind  to  every  beauty,  which  the  painter 
steals  from  nature,  his  soul  sits  on  his  tongue.  He  rejoices 
only  when  he  seats  himself  at  table,  he  hears  not  the 
heavenly  music,  which  flows  around  him,  but  he  smiles  at 
the  clink  of  the  goblet,  the  odor  of  food  brings  joy  into  his 
soul.  Who  of  all  these  seems  to  you  to  be  in  the  condi- 
tion, in  which  nature  let  man  go  out  of  her  hand?" — "O 
that  one,"  cried  Nadir,  "  who  feeds  on  the  steam  of  food, 
for  he  is  the  happiest.  To  his  heart  the  voice  of  misery 
reaches  not,  the  sharp  arrow  of  compassion  pierces  him  not, 
he  is  the  happiest,  he  can  be  happy  four  times  a  day.  To 
what  purpose  are  those  fine  sensibilities  ? — They  bring 
forth  far  more   pain   than  pleasure." — "  See,  that  man," 
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answered  Nadir's  conductress,  "  who  goes  about  unrecog- 
nized, is  a  man  worthy  of  reverence.  No  one  knows  him, 
no  one  cares  for  him,  but  he  finds  his  happiness  in  the  hap- 
piness of  others.  Many  hot  tears  implore  blessings  from 
heaven  upon  him  in  the  darkness,  many  a  breast  breathes 
freer  through  him,  many  a  cry  is  silenced  by  him.  He 
fulfils  the  duty  of  man.  He  makes  others  happy,  and  only 
for  that  did  nature  create  us.  You  wish  to  leave  the  so- 
ciety of  men,  come  and  convince  yourself  that  man  is  to 
live  happy  in  society.  Wherefore  will  feeble  man  search 
into  his  destiny,  wherefore  into  the  destiny  of  worlds  ? 
Aimless  roll  they  not  about  their  suns,  but  wherefore  would 
reason's  mole-eyes  explore  the  plan  of  nature  ?  Man  is 
here  to  enjoy  that  which  bountiful  nature  offers  him,  but 
his  reason  should  not  wish  to  step  out  over  the  limits  which 
have  been  assigned  him." 

They  went  off  through  the  hundred  alleys,  and  Nadir 
wondered  at  the  splendor  of  the  palace.  His  eyes  became 
purified,  he  comprehended  that  it  is  a  crime  to  separate 
one's  self  from  mankind.  The  dark  cloud  before  him  dis- 
solved, he  penetrated  the  plan  of  the  highest  wisdom.  He 
promised  to  return  back  to  the  society  of  men. 

The  day  opened  its  blinking  eyes,  the  morning  red  flew 
over  the  plain  and  glittered  on  the  windows.  Nadir's  con- 
ductress left  him,  one  vaulted  alley  disappeared  after  anoth- 
er, and  with  it  their  pictures  and  their  spectators,  one  light 
was  extinguished  after  another,  the  splendor  glided  from 
the  walls,  the  ceiling  sank,  the  hall  contracted,  became 
ever  smaller  and  smaller,  ever  more  and  more  gloomy,  and 
the  pure  sunshine  shone  at  last  on  the  walls  of  a  low  hut. 
Nadir,  dumb  with  astonishment  opened  the  low  door,  he 
sought  in  vain  the  long  passage,  the  old  woman  opened  the 
little  door  of  the  house,  he  went  out,  the  door  was  closed 
behind  him.  The  same  little  hut,  at  whose  door  he  yester- 
day knocked, — the  dog  barked  after  him  again,  the  weath- 
er-cock creaked  in  the  wind,  the  moss  grown  roof  dropped 
still  with  yesterday's  rain,  and  the  morning  red  swam  in 
the  great  drops.  "Am  1  awake  or  do  I  dream?"  cried 
Nadir.  He  saw  on  a  low  hedge  in  the  garden,  near  the  hut, 
a  boy  with  naked  feet  plucking  cherries  from  a  tree.  He 
stood  there  long,  in  silence,  his  fantasy  painted  to  him  yet 
again  the  yesterday.     Silently  he  went  on,  looked  often 
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back  at  the   wonderful  hut,   until  a   wood  withdrew   from 
him  the  last  white  glitter. 
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I  have  a  great  love  for  field  sports — in  the  abstract.  I 
would  not  have  any  of  my  readers  think  that  I  resolutely 
oppose  the  theory  as  well  as  the  practice  of  this  kind  of 
amusement.  By  no  means,  I  speak  for  myself — I  can  theo- 
rize with  your  best  ones,  but  as  to  practice,  I  beg  to  be  ex- 
cused. My  education  in  these  respects  has  been  sadly 
neglected,  and  what  little  knowledge  I  did  pick  up  was 
wholly  owing  to  accident,  for  my  governor  was  inexorable, 
and  set  his  face  as  a  flint  against  gunning  and  fishing.  I 
have  nevertheless  felt  a  great  and  unconquerable  desire  to 
perpetrate  murder  on  some  of  the  inhabitants,  either  of  the 
air,  earth,  or  water — which,  I  did  not  much  care.  I  believe 
there  is  an  instictive  desire  planted  in  the  heart  of  every 
juvenile  to  shed  blood.  At  all  events,  I  think  it  must  be 
so  with  me,  for  even  Jane  Taylor's  story  of  the  naughty 
little  boy  that  loved  so  well  to  catch  fish,  and  once  when 
he  got  up  to  his  mother's  cupboard  slipped  and  hung 
himself  upon  a  meat  hook, — though  it  scared  me  for  a  little 
while,  and  made  me  avoid  the  cupboard  where  the  raisins 
were  kept,  through  fear  of  the  steelyards,  which  hung  on 
a  nail  close  to  the  shelf  on  which  my  depredations  were 
usually  carried  to  the  greatest  extent,  yet  it  did  not  eradi- 
cate the  demon  within  me.  In  the  days  of  petticoatage,  I 
sprawled  out  at  full  length  on  a  table  with  a  horsewhip, 
and  endeavored  to  persuade  old  sober  Tabby  to  give  the 
red  snapper  a  bite  and  be  hauled  in.  Many's  the  time  that 
the  old  grandame,  with  her  steel  bowed  spectacles  resting 
on  the  highest  pinnacle  of  her  nose,  has  had  her  attention 
called  off  from  her  knitting,  or  her  weekly  task  of  hunting 
over  a  large  family  of  stockings  of  all  sorts,  sizes  and  colors, 
and  of  assiduously  plying  a  darning  needle  of  prodigious 
length  wherever  she  could  see  or  imagined  that  she  saw  her 
fore  finger — embrowned  by  visiting  the  snuff  box  with  the 
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picture  of  Washington  on  the  cover  that  I  used  to  want  to 
look  at  every  time   that  she    took  it   from  her  capacious 
pocket,  which,  whenever  she  put  her  hand  in  it  gave  forth 
a  delightful  sound,  made  up  of  the  jingling  of  keys   and 
loose  coppers,  her  thimble, spectacle  case  and  the  snuff  box — 
I  say  many's  the  time  that  she  has  had  her  attention  called 
off  by  a  disconsolate  miean,  and  as  she  turned  up  her  gray 
eyes  to  look  over  her  spectacles,  has  discovered  me  with 
the  whiplash  tightly   wound  about  the  old  cat's  neck,  and 
pulling  with  all  my  might  to  land  her.     After  some  experi- 
ments of  that  kind  puss  was  forbidden,  and   I  was   obliged 
to  content  myself  with  a  crooked  pin  and  some  mittens,  in 
which,  as  I  seldom  succeeded  in  catching  anything  I  be- 
came discouraged.     I  next  turned  to  shooting.     I  possessed 
a  bow  and  some  arrows,   but  those  were  reserved  for  play- 
ing Indians,  when  a  dark  eyed  cousin  used  to  come  and 
play  with   me.       She   readily  consented  to  being  scalped 
with  my  wooden   knife,  which   none  of  my  sisters  would. 
I  would  she  were  here  now,  but  alas  !  she  lies  in  the  church- 
yard under  the  old  elm.     My  implements  of  archery  being 
consecrated  to  other  purposes,  by  much  teazing  I  procured 
a  wooden  representation  of  a  gun,  which,  by  means  of  a 
wooden  spring  Avas  contrived  to  make  quite  a  report.     With 
this  I  paraded  round  with  great  gusto,  presenting  the  muzzle 
into  the  face  of  every  one  on  the  premises  and  pronouncing 
explosively  the  word  bang,  not  forgetting  old  Watch,  who 
dreaded  the  sight  of  a  gun  so  much,  that  having  satisfied 
himself  what   the  intention  was  in   the  formation   of  the 
thing,  put  his  tail  between  his  legs  and  trotted  off,  ever  and 
anon  turning  his  head  first  to  the  one  side  and  then  to  the 
other,  to  see  that  the  murderous  implement  was  not  in  pur- 
suit of  him.     Satiety  soon  followed,  for  a  wooden  gun  does 
not  present  a  very  fruitful  source  of  invention  even  for  a 
child.     Alternating  in  such  sports  as  these,  I  passed  the 
days  of  the  common  gender,  and  the  earlier  part  of  the  time 
after  I  assumed  the  emblems  of  authority  and  could  reckon 
myself  among   the   breeched.     In    the   first   years   of  my 
breechedness  an  incident  occurred  which  gave  a  new  start 
to  my  spirit  of  angling.     My  father  called  at   an   uncle's 
who  was  a  "  brother  of  the  angle"  and  on   coming   away 
mistook  a  bundle  of  hooks,  lines  &c,  for  one  of  his  own. 
I  was  sent  to  make  the  exchange,  and  my  uncle  generously 
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gave  me  the  tackle.  My  feelings  were  unutterable — a 
possessor,  not  of  a  pin  hook  and  a  piece  of  twine,  as  many 
of  my  companions,  but  with  which  I  disdained  to  equip 
myself  for  a  real  battle  against  the  finny  tribe — but  of  real 
hooks  and  real  lines  of  good  smooth  horse  hair,  such  as  my 
uncle  himself  used.  I  had  grown  a  great  deal  in  my  own 
estimation.  I  had  discovered  that  angleworms  were  often 
used  for  bait,  and  I  thought  I  would  make  my  debut  with 
one  of  them.  Accordingly  having  fixed  the  line  to  a  good 
switch  that  I  found  among  the  brush,  I  seized  the  hoe  and 
by  dint  of  much  hard  striking  in  the  rich  mould  I  found  a 
worm.  I  seized  him  with  rapture  and  proceeded  to  put 
him  on  the  hook.  This  was  a  great  labor,  for  what  with 
squirming  and  lengthening  himself  out  almost  to  a  point, 
and  then  when  I  tried  to  stick  the  hook  in  him,  contracting 
and  looking  very  purple,  and  my  antipathy  to  all  people  of 
his  class,  it  took  a  long  time  to  get  him  on.  But  "  labor 
vincit  omnia,"  as  my  old  Tutor  used  to  say  when  I  came 
up  to  recite,  after  having  spent  the  morning  in  making  pa- 
per balls  and  throwing  them  up  on  the  plastering,  and  giv- 
ing as  an  excuse  for  not  having  looked  at  my  Liber  Primus 
lesson,  that  it  was  too  long.  After  many  attempts,  and 
many  failures,  at  which  I  was  too  enthusiastic  to  be  dis- 
couraged, I  succeeded  in  covering  my  hook.  True  I  felt 
some  compunctions  at  putting  so  much  of  his  bodily  system 
to  the  torture  at  first,  and  began  to  think  of  being  spitted 
on  the  crow-bar,  but  the  germs  of  that  philosophy  for  which 
I  was  afterwards  so  distinguished,  were  then  developing, 
and  I  sagley  concluded  that  he  did  not  feel  any  pain,  but 
that  what  ever  motions  he  might  make  that  would  seem  to 
lead  to  the  impression  that  he  felt  hurt,  were  wholly  owing 
to  the  spasmodic  action  of  his  excito-motary  system.  Be- 
hold me  now  "  armed  and  equipped"  and  setting  out  to  do 
battle  against  whomsoever  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  brook, 
behind  our  barn,  I  could  entice  to  take  the  wriggling  worm 
between  his  jaws.  With  a  light  heart  and  magnificent  ex- 
pectations, I  placed  myself  in  a  clump  of  alder  bushes  and 
poking  my  pole  through  the  thick  branches,  I  dropped  the 
worm  upon  the  surface  of  the  dark  stream.  The  moment 
the  bait  touched  the  water  a  black  head  and  a  white  belly 
and  a  most  curious  agitation  at  the  end  of  the  pole  that  I 
held  in  my  hand.     And  then,  too,  there  were  quite  a  nnm- 
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ber  of  curious  phenomena  exhibited  m  myself.  I  felt  a 
strange  struggling  in  my  throat,  at  which  if  1  had  had  the 
time  to  attend  to  it,  I  should  have  been  scared.  It  must  be — 
I  had  actually  caught  a  fish.  I  felt  the  necessity  of  imme- 
diate exertion.  I  gave  a  jerk  and  raised  a  most  beautiful 
trout,  flapping  most  delightfully,  just  about  three  inches 
from  the  surface  of  the  water  when  the  villian  let  go — 
ca-splash — and  just  as  I  was  forming  pictures  of  him  neatly 
sliced  and  fried  crisp  and  nice  with  a  plentiful  coat  of  in- 
dian  meal,  he  no  doubt  had  returned  to  his  domicii  and  was 
relating  his  adventures  to  a  wondering  circle  of  trout-loafers, 
and  the  next  trout  "Weekly",  will  doubtless  contain  among 
its  Balaam  paragraphs  the  "Miraculous  escape  of  our  respec- 
table fellow  citizen."  Be  this  as  it  may,  1  found  myself 
obliged  to  disentangle  my  line,  in  which  occupation,  as  I 
was  in  a  hurry,  I  spent  three  times  as  much  time  and  mus- 
cular exertion  as  would  have  been  necessary  under  any 
other  circumstances.  Having  at  last  got  my  tackle  in 
statu  quo  ante  I  caught  the  fish,  I  let  the  hook  fall  at 
about  the  same  place  as  before,  under  the  agreeable  hallu- 
cination that  I  should  succeed  in  getting  that  "  whapper." 
But  my  expectations,  like  most  others,  proved  without 
foundation.  I  could  not  even  boast  of  a  u  glorious  nibble" 
and  I  was  obliged  to  go  home  with  a  wet  foot,  desperately 
hungry,  a  sad  heart,  and  after  I  got  home  I  had  to  take — 
a  whipping  for  running  away  without  leave.  This  was 
my  first  and  last  fishing  excursion.  I  sold  my  tackle — the 
beautiful  hair  lines  that  Isaac  Walton  would  have  envied — 
hooks  and  all,  for  a  handful  of  marbles,  and  resigned  all 
hope  of  being  an  angler. 

Up  to  this  period  I  had  not  meddled  with  powder.  The 
nearest  approach  that  I  had  made  to  it  was  the  firing  per- 
cussion caps  upon  the  door-step  by  means  of  a  nail  driven 
through  a  piece  of  board.  But  my  father's  assertion  that 
he  would  rather  have  me  have  a  gun  than  a  fish-hook, 
albeit  he  intended  it  not  as  an  indirect  permission  to  use 
firearms,  but  more  emphatic  denial  of  fish  hooks,  rather 
determined  me  to  endeavor  to  reach  this  climax  of  my  de- 
sires. With  the  assistance  of  some  odd  coppers  that  had 
been  snugly  reposing  in  a  tin  money  box  that  I  used  to 
keep  on  the  mantle-piece  of  my  room,  and  which  I  emanci- 
pated from  their  confinement,  no  doubt  to  the  great  relief 
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of  the  unfortunate  pieces  of  money,  as  they  doubtless  were 
rather  tired  of  being  rattled  together  so  much — I  procured 
some  powder.  Following  the  example  of  some  of  my  com- 
panions, I  made  three  cornered  crackers  and  squibs,  and 
would  often  frighten  the  maids  half  out  of  their  wits  by 
throwing  loose  powder  upon  the  kitchen  fire.  It  was  sev- 
eral years  before  I  could  borrow  a  gun,  every  one  being 
afraid  to  lend  me  one,  for  fear  I  should  break  it— for  I  had 
then  the  reputation  of  being  quite  careless  with  other  peo- 
ple's property.  Time  rolled  on,  however,  and  as  I  did  not 
cease  making  applications  to  a  neighbor  who  was  a  tinker, 
and  had  a  training  gun  which  struck  my  fancy  as  just  the 
thing,  at  last,  as  good  fortune  would  have  it,  I  succeeded. 
I  remember  my  first  and  only  exploit  with  fire-arms  up  in 
the  rabbit  swamp.  It  was  in  the  early  part  of  winter,  and 
a  light  snow  of  about  two  or  three  inches  in  depth  had 
fallen  the  forenoon  of  the  day  previous.  With  the  feeling 
that  I  was  doing  something  rather  odd  for  me,  I  slung  my 
powder-horn  about  my  neck,  put  my  shot-bag  in  pocket, 
and  brought  my  musket  to  the  shoulder.  I  stole  out  the 
back  way,  so  that  if  I  should  bring  home  no  game,  I  should 
at  least  avoid  the  jeers  of  my  sisters  and  the  scolding  from 
my  father,  his  anger  at,  the  angling  experiment  being  exci- 
ted, as  I  thought,  more  by  Ihe  loss  of  so  fine  a  fish  than  the 
disastrous  plight  of  his  hopeful  heir.  A  few  minutes'  brisk 
walking  brought  me  to  the  swamp,  through  which  the  rab- 
bits had  broken  their  roads  in  every  direction,  and  not  a 
few  of  them  appeared  to  have  been  great  thoroughfares. 
As  I  was  now  upon  the  spot,  I  proceeded  to  cock  my  gun 
and  to  hold  it,  as  near  as  I  could,  "  ready"  to  explode  at  the 
first  pair  of  long  ears  I  could  see.  I  waited  for  some  time 
— my  feet  growing  colder,  and  starting  at  every  fall  of  the 
snow  from  the  pine  tops  with  the  impression  that  it  was  a 
rabbit  coming.  At  last  I  heard  a  slight  rustle  in  the  hedge 
fence  and  turning  round  there  was  a  fine  fat  fellow  cocking 
up  his  ears  and  taking  exceedingly  long  jumps.  1  was  en- 
raptured at  the  sight.  Visions  of  that  beautiful  skin  made 
into  a  muff  for  a  person  who  shall  be  nameless,  or  as  a  lin- 
ing to  a  pair  of  mittens  for  myself,  flitted  across  my  excited 
imagination.  But  in  my  calculation  what  I  would  do  with 
him  when  got,  I  had  forgotten  to  shoot  him,  and  I  did  not 
recover  my  self-possession  until  he  he  disappeared  in  the 
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distance.  I  cursed  again  and  again  my  stupidity, — much  as 
I  imagine  the  milkmaid  did,  after  she  had  spilt  her  milk — 
and  in  all  probability  with  as  good  success.  But  I  conclu- 
ded to  take  the  advice  of  her  mother,  "  Don't  cry  over  spilt 
milk,"  remembering  that  it  lakes  more  than  one  rabbit  to 
make  a  warren.  I  had  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would 
blaze  away  at  the  first  rabbit  that  I  saw  without  stopping 
to  think  of  his  soft  skin,  or  of  the  nice  pie  he  would  make. 
Soon  I  saw  a  grey  nose  protruded  from  beneath  the  lower 
branches  of  a  little  hemlock,  and  without  waiting  to  see 
more  I  pulled  the  trigger.  "When  the  smoke  cleared  away, 
the  first  thing  I  saw  was  our  old  gray  cat  taking  the  shortest 
cut  for  home.  &. 
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All  human  forms  depart, 
Like  shadows  do  they  flee  ; 
The  mind,  the  nobler  part, 
Claims  immortality. 

Death  owns  his  weakness  here  ,' 
While  sinks  her  frail  abode 
The  soul  betrays  no  fear, 
Immortal  as  her  God. 

Immortal  !  thought  awake, 
And  fly  thro'  endless  years  ; 
See  then  the  morning  break, 
The  soul  in  youth  appears. 

Fly  on  without  control, 
Till  tires  thy  rapid  wing  ; 
Let  countless  ages  roll, 
And  then  thy  message  bring  . 

"The  Soul  is  youthful  still , 

Beginning  now  to  be, 
And  promises  to  fill 
Awful  Eternity." 

Immortal  !  this  dark  scene 
Precedes  life's  early  dawn  ; 
The  veil  that  comes  between 
Is  yet  to  be  withdrawn. 

Meanwhile  that  hour  await 
In  Faith  that  knows  no  fear  ; 
Death,  then,  shall  but  translate 
To  a  more  glorious  sphere. 
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DEATH  OF  CLAUDIUS  C^SAR. 

ADAPTED   FROM  SENECA. 

What  was  done,  in  heaven,  on  the  third  day  before  the  ides 
of  October,  in  the  consulship  of  Acilius  Aviola  and  Asinius 
Marcellns,  I  wish  to  record.  Nothing  shall  be  set  down 
with  prejudice  or  partiality.  If  any  body  ask  how  I  know 
these  things  to  be  true,  in  the  first  place,  I  will  not  answer 
unless  I  choose  to  do  so.  Who  will  compel  me  ?  Who 
ever  required  vouchers  of  a  historian  ?  Yet  if  it  should  be 
necessary  to  produce  authority,  ask  of  him  who  sawDrusilla 
going  to  heaven.  The  same  witness  will  testify  that  he 
saw  Claudius  making  the  same  journey,  though  with  un- 
equal steps.  Whether  he  wills  it  or  not,  he  must  see  all 
that  is  done  in  heaven.  He  is  curator  of  the  Appian  way, 
by  which,  you  know  the  deified  Augustus  and  Tiberius 
went  to  the  gods.  If  you  question  him,  he  will  tell  you, 
alone  ;  but,  in  presence  of  the  multitude,  he  will  not  utter 
a  word.  For  ever  since  he  swore  in  the  Senate  that  he 
saw  Drusiila  ascending  to  heaven,  and  for  so  good  news, 
no  one  gave  credit  to  what  he  saw,  he  has  constantly 
affirmed  that  he  would  not  testify  again,  if  he  should  see  a 
man  killed  in  the  forum.  From  him  1  derived  the  plain 
and  faithful  narrative,  which  I  am  about  to  record. 

Here  the  satirist  introduces  Mercury  and  the  Parcse  dis- 
coursing upon  the  time  and  manner  of  the  death  of  Claudius. 
They  finally  appoint  the  time  and  place,  and  he  ceases  to 
live.     The  narrative  is  then  resumed  as  follows  : 

What  was  afterwards  done  on  earth  it  is  useless  to  relate  ; 
for  you  know  it  well.  There  is  no  danger  that  it  will  be 
forgotten.  The  public  joy  has  given  it  immortality.  No 
one  forgets  his  own  happiness.  What  was  done  in  heaven, 
now  learn.  The  historian  will  be  believed.  It  was  an- 
nounced to  Jove,  that  an  individual  of  good  stature,  very 
gray,  with  a  threatening  aspect  had  arrived  at  Olympus. 
It  was  farther  added  that  he  was  constantly  shaking  his 
head  and  that  he  halted  upon  one  foot.  The  messenger 
antrmed  that  he  asked  him  his  name  and  his  nation  and 
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that  he  answered  with  a  confused  voice  and  a  stammering 
accent,  that  he  could  not  understand  his  language,  that  it 
was  neither  Greek  nor  Roman,  nor  any  other  known 
tongue.  Then  Jupiter  ordered  Hercules,  because  he  had 
wandered  over  the  whole  earth  and  seemed  to  be  acquainted 
with  all  nations,  to  go  and  ascertain  whence  he  was.  Her- 
cules, at  first  sight,  was  very  much  disconcerted,  though  he 
had  never  quailed  before  the  monsters  of  Juno.  When  he 
saw  the  face  of  this  new  being,  and  his  strange  gait,  and 
heard  his  voice  which  sounded  like  no  earthly  being,  but 
hoarse  and  broken  like  that  of  marine  monsters,  he  really 
thought  that  his  thirteenth  labor  had  come. 

Upon  a  more  careful  inspection,  he  seemed  to  be  a  sort 
of  man.  Therefore  he  approached  him  and  addressed  him 
in  Greek  : 

Who  art  thou  ?  of  what  race  ?  of  what  city  ? 

When  Claudius  heard  this,  he  rejoiced  that  they  were 
scholars  there,  and  hoped  there  would  be  some  place  for 
his  own  histories.  Therefore,  representing  himself  as 
Ca3sar,  by  a  quotation  from  Homer,  he  said  : 

From  Troy,  by  winds,  I'm  driven  to  the  Cicons'  shore. 

But  the  following  verse  contained  more  truth  and  was 
equally  Homeric  : 

I  sacked  the  city  and  destroyed  the  race.* 

He  would,  with  no  great  difficulty,  have  palmed  off  this 
story  upon  Hercules,  had  not  Febris  been  present,  who 
having  left  her  fane  had  accompanied  him  alone.  This 
fellow,  said  she,  is  uttering  mere  falsehoods.  I  assure  you, 
he  was  born  at  Lugdunum.  He  is,  every  inch,  a  Gaul, 
therefore,  as  in  duty  bound  he  took  Rome.  You  who  have 
travelled  so  much  ought  to  know  the  Gauls.  Thousands 
of  them  have  died  between  the  Xanthus  and  the  Rhone. 
Claudius  took  fire  at  this,  and  muttered  his  rage  between 
his  teeth.  No  one  understood  what  he  said.  He  motioned 
Febris  away  with  that  peculiar  gesture  which  he  employed 
in  decapitating  his  victims.  He  wished  her  head  to  be  cut 
off,  but  you  would  suppose  that  his  own  freed-men  stood 
around  him,  he  was  so  completely  disregarded. 


*Sec  Odyssey,  B.  ix  :  39. 
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Then  Hercules  said  :  hear  me/ sir.  Cease  to  play  the 
fool  ;  you  have  come  hither,  where  mice  gnaw  iron.  Now 
tell  me  the  truth  instantly,  or  I  will  shake  this  folly  out  of 
you.  Whereupon  Hercules  became  more  terrible  and  de- 
livered himself  in  tragic  strains.  Claudius  seeing  that  he 
had  fallen  into  rough  hands,  endeavored  to  propitiate  the 
god  by  a  little  well  timed  flattery.  I  hoped  that  you,  Oh 
Hercules,  said  he,  the  bravest  of  the  gods,  would  have  been 
my  patron,  and  if  any  one  had  asked  for  a  reference  from 
me,  I  should  have  mentioned  you  as  knowing  me  best. 
For,  if  you  recollect,  it  was  I,  who  administered  justice  be- 
fore your  temple  whole  days  and  nights  in  the  months  of 
July  and  August.  You  know  what  I  endured  in  hearing 
those  lawyers.  The  Augean  stables  would  not  compare 
with  the  filth  I  encountered. 

This  address  seems  to  have  won  the  wandering  god,  for 
Jupiter  is  afterwards  introduced  as  expostulating  with  Her- 
cules against  the  admission  of  the  stranger.  He  states  his 
utter  unfitness  for  any  existing  station  in  heaven,  and  enu- 
merates his  crimes.  At  length,  the  Thunderer  concludes 
to  put  the  question,  respecting  the  admission  of  Claudius. 
Janus  is  first  called  upon.  He  is  decidedly  opposed  to  in- 
creasing the  number  of  the  gods,  and  proposes  that  none, 
hereafter,  who  eat  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  shall  become 
gods.  Then  the  opinion  of  Diespiter,  the  son  of  Vicapota 
was  asked.  He  sustained  himself  by  gain,  and  was  accus- 
tomed to  sell  the  right  of  citizenship.  Hercules  approached 
him  softly  and  gave  him  a  gentle  hint.  He,  after  enumera- 
ting the  illustrious  connections  of  Claudius,  decided  in  favor 
of  his  admission.  Whereupon,  the  deified  Augustus  arose 
in  his  place  and  spoke  as  follows  :  Conscript  fathers,  I  call 
you  to  witness,  that,  since  I  became  a  god,  I  have  never 
uttered  one  word.  1  mind  my  own  business.  But  I  can 
not  longer  conceal  my  feelings,  or  restrain  the  indignation 
which  shame  increases.  Is  it  for  this,  that  I  have  secured 
peace  by  land  and  sea?  For  this,  suppressed  the  civil 
wars?  For  this,  established  the  city  in  laws,  and  adorned 
it  by  works  of  art  ?  I  know  not  what  to  say,  conscript 
fathers.  Words  are  inadequate  to  my  indignation.  There- 
fore I  mnst  have  recourse  to  the  opinion  of  the  most  elo- 
quent Messala :  "  he  has  destroyed  the  right  of  empire. 
He,  conscript  fathers,  who  seems  not  to  be  able  to  ex-cite  a 
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fly,  killed  men  with  as  little  compunction  as  though  they 
were  dogs."  But  why  speak  of  violated  laws  ?  There  is 
no  time  to  speak  of  public  calamities,  if  we  look  at  domes- 
tic evils.  That  fellow,  whom  you  see  there,  glorying  so 
many  years  in  my  titles,  has  done  me  the  favor  to  kill  two 
great  grand-daughters  ;  one  with  the  dagger,  and  one  with 
hunger,  and  one  great  grandson,  L.  Silanus.        *      *     * 

After  specifying  the  numerous  crimes  of  which  Claudius 
had  been  guilty,  Augustus  adds  :  think,  conscript  fathers, 
what  a  monster  desires  to  be  admitted  to  Olympus.  Do 
you  wish  to  make  him  a  god  ?  Look  at  his  body  born 
under  the  displeasure  of  the  gods.  In  a  word,  let  him  but 
utter  three  syllables  rapidly  and  I  will  consent  to  be  his 
slave.  Who  would  worship  such  a  god  ?  Who  would 
trust  him  ?  In  fine,  if  you  make  such  deities,  no  one  will 
believe  that  they  are  gods.  In  conclusion,  conscript  fath- 
ers, if  I  have  honorably  sustained  my  cause,  if  I  have  re- 
plied harshly  to  none,  vindicate  my  wrongs.  This  is  my 
opinion :  Whereas  the  divine  Claudius  has  killed  his  own 
father-in-law,  his  two  sons-in-law,  the  father-in-law  of  his 
daughter,  a  man  as  much  like  himself  as  one  egg  is  like 
another,  also  his  mother-in-law,  his  wife  and  others  too 
numerous  to  mention,  I  move  that  he  be  severely  punished, 
that  no  exemption  be  allowed  him  on  account  of  his  judi- 
cial services  ;  that  he  be  transported  as  soon  as  may  be, 
that  he  depart  from  heaven  within  thirty  days,  and  from 
Olympus  within  three  days.  A  division  was  taken  and  the 
motion  prevailed. 

Without  delay  Cyllenius  drags  him,  with  twisted  neck, 
to  the  infernal  world. 

Illuc  unde  negant  redire  quenquam. 

Verto. 
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THE  SPANISH  MAID. 

VIII. 

PLEASANT  TIDINGS. 

Just  as  the  Captain  arose  from  his  bed  and  had  opened 
the  shutter,  the  schooner — which  he  had  left  under  the  care 
of  Norman  at  the  Bluff,  with  orders  to  proceed  down  the 
river  where  all  should  be  prepared,  and  directions  to  call 
for  him  at  certain  places  which  he  named — met  his  eye, 
coming  with  a  smart  breeze.  He  continued  to  look  at  the 
vessel  as  it  rapidly  neared  him,  and  a  smile  of  pleasure  lit 
up  his  features,  when  he  saw  as  she  gracefully  "  rounded 
to,"  that  every  thing  about  her  was  arranged  with  a  sea- 
man's care. 

It  was  with  not  a  little  pride  that  he  gazed  at  her,  and 
saw  the  preparations  for  lowering  the  boat  to  bear  him  on 
board,  when  descending  from  his  room  and  making  arrange- 
ments for  returning  the  horse  which  he  had  ridden  to  his 
owner,  and  bidding  adieu  to  the  family,  he  walked  forth  to 
the  margin  of  the  stream  to  meet  it  as  it  touched  the 
strand. 

He  greeted  the  men  in  a  manner  characteristic  of  sea- 
men, and  lightly  stepped  into  the  boat,  and  with  a  few 
strokes  of  the  oars  it  lay  alongside  the  schooner  and  he 
quickly  mounted  to  the  deck.  A  few  moments  sufficed  to 
hoist  the  boat  to  its  place  and  again  to  put  the  vessel  under 
way. 

Cordially  shaking  hands  with  Norman  and  inquiring  re- 
lative to  the  affairs  since  they  had  parted,  he  was  unmind- 
ful for  a  time  of  other  things,  and  not  until  they  had  pro- 
ceded  so  far  as  to  feel  the  force  of  the  swells  of  the  ocean, 
did  he  observe  a  wicker  basket  filled  with  various  kinds  of 
fruit,  that  was  standing  near  him. 

Asking  the  mate  where  he  obtained  it,  he  answered,  that 
a  negro  from  the  plantation,  at  which  he  had  stopped, 
brought  it  on  board,  with  many  wishes  for  the  welfare  of 
the  Captain.  Randall  felt  the  delicacy  of  the  compliment, 
which  he  well  knew    was  from    Adelaida,  and     carefully 
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guarded  against  making  any  manifestations  of  feeling  ;  and 
while  he  could  not  but  regard  with  pleasure  the  gift,  he 
secretly  prayed  for  the  happiness  of  the  fair  donor. 

The  schooner  seemed  almost  to  fly  before  the  wind, 
already  she  was  dancing  upon  the  heaving  bosom  of  the 
main,  and  the  white  cliffs  were  fast  passing  from  the  view. 
We  will  leave  her  to  pursue  her  trackless  course  over  the 
wide  expanse  of  waters,  while  we  return  to  the  dwellers  in 
the  forest  home. 

Weeks  after  the  above  mentioned  events  took  place,  the 
family  of  Gasper  Martinez  was  quietly  sitting  in  a  room  of 
his  house.  They  had  been  engaged  in  conversation,  but 
now  a  deep  silence  was  maintained  by  all.  The  topic 
upon  which  they  had  dwelt  was  one  calculated  to  excite 
feelings  of  an  unpleasant  character, — it  was  of  those  circum- 
stances which  had  determined  them  to  leave  their  former 
place  of  residence  for  their  present  lonely  retreat. 

The  wife  had  been  urging  her  husband  with  the  per- 
suasive eloquence  characteristic  of  her  sex,  to  leave  their 
home  for  one  more  congenial  with  their  desires,  where  they 
could  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  mingling  in  that  society  for 
which  their  early  habits  and  intelligence  had  eminently  fit- 
ted them.  The  daughter  pleaded  with  all  the  ardor  of 
youthful  hope,  for  a  change  which  she  eagerly  desired, 
opening  as  it  did  a  new  world  to  her  vivid  imagination. 
Martinez,  with  emotions  which  he  carefully  concealed,  an- 
swered in  a  tone  of  calmness  well  calculated  to  hide  his  real 
feelings,  that  his  means  were  not  equal  to  such  a  condition. 

This  reply  was  followed  by  the  silence  which  they  then 
maintained.  All  were  busily  employed  with  their  own 
thoughts,  until  they  were  interrupted  by  the  approach  of  a 
messenger  who  stopped  at  the  gate.  A  package  was  soon 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  master  of  the  mansion,  who 
unfolding  it  found  packets  for  each  of  his  family,  and  dis- 
tributing them  according  to  their  directions,  immediately 
commenced  the  perusal  of  those  directed  to  himself. 

He  could  scarcely  refrain  from  manifesting  the  joy  which 
he  felt,  ere  he  had  half  completed  the  pleasing  task  before 
him  ;  but  when  it  was  finished,  he  clasped  his  wife  and 
daughter  to  his  bosom,  promising  that  the  change  of  life 
which  they  so  much  desired,  should  soon  be  made,  saying 
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amid  many  expressions  of  delight, — for  all  had  their  cause 
of  rejoicing, — that  the  enterprise  in  which,  with  others,  he 
had  embarked  most  of  his  wealth,  although  for  a  long 
time  considered  as  unfortunate,  had  proved  at  last  a  most 
profitable  investment,  and  that  necessity  which  had  induced 
him  to  leave  the  society  in  which  he  could  not  maintain 
his  previous  standing  no  longer  existed, — he  then  possessed 
more  wealth  than  ever  before. 

They  were  all  filled  with  joyous  transports  at  the  pros- 
pects before  them.  His  wife  had  received  letters  from  her 
friends  congratulating  her  on  this  favorable  event,  and  ex- 
pressing hopes  of  again  meeting  with  her.  Adelaida  had 
tokens  of  remembrance  from  her  earliest  friends,  but  among 
the  rest  was  a  short  note  from  Randall ;  as  soon  as  she  saw 
the  name,  she  hastily  concealed  it,  fearing  that  if  she  read 
it,  her  tell-tale  cheeks  might  make  known  the  contents  if 
they  were  of  a  character  to  be  betrayed. 

Full  of  hope  and  joy  they  retired  at  a  late  hour  to  rest. 
Adelaida  did  not  press  the  pillow  until  the  hidden  note  was 
read,  and  it  excited  new  and  before  unexperienced  emotions, 
and  it  was  long  ere  her  eyes  were  closed  in  sleep. 


IX. 

HOME   DESERTED. 

The  messenger,  who  had  appeared  at  the  house  of  the 
Planter,  had  been  dispatched  with  all  possible  haste  by 
Randall,  who  had  arrived  in  the  stream  below,  and  whose 
vessel  lay  there  becalmed.  In  the  course  of  his  cruise,  he 
chanced  to  be  at  the  place  where  the  partners  of  Martinez 
resided,  at  the  time  that  the  favorable  result  of  their  specu- 
lation was  first  made  known,  and  he  was  employed  to  con- 
vey to  him  the  intelligence  of  their  success,  a  commission 
which  he  readily  accepted,  as  it  brought  him  again  into  the 
company  of  Adelaida. 

As  soon  as  the  wind  permitted,  he  stretched  the  canvas 
to  the  breeze  and  proceeded  as  expeditiously  as  possible  to 
the  plantation,  and  upon  the  second  day  he  arrived  opposite 
to  it  and  dropped  anchor  directly  at  the  foot  of  the  avenue 
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that  led  from  the  house  to  the  river.  A  boat  was  prepared, 
and  descending  into  it,  Randall  was  soon  landed  and  walk- 
ing with  elastic  step  towards  the  dwelling.  He  was  re- 
ceived with  the  same  cordiality  as  before,  united  with  sur- 
prise, for  his  coming  was  unexpected  by  all  except  Adelaida, 
whom  he  had  informed  in  the  note  to  her,  and  which  she 
for  reasons  best  known  to  herself  had  concealed.  Martinez, 
when  he  was  made  acquainted  by  Randall  with  the  despatch 
which  his  friends  had  made  in  conveying  the  intelligence 
of  the  result  of  their  mutual  enterprise,  thanked  him  for  his 
expedition,  and  made  known  his  wish  to  leave  with  him,  for 
Cuba.  This  desire  had  been  foreseen,  and  it  was  for  this  in 
part  that  he  had  been  sent,  and  it  afforded  mutual  satisfac- 
tion to  both. 

Two  or  three  days  sufficed  to  make  all  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements for  their  departure  ;  the  furniture  of  the  house 
was  conveyed  to  the  vessel,  and  a  person  was  procured  to 
take  charge  of  the  plantation  and  secure  the  products  ;  and 
when  every  thing  was  done  that  prudence  would  dictate, 
the  family  with  a  few  domestics  embarked. 

It  was  a  sorrowful  time  ;  to  part  with  the  scenes  amid 
which  we  have  passed  many  days,  whether  of  pleasure  or 
sorrow,  brings  feelings  of  sadness.  They  continued  to  gaze 
at  the  place  which  they  had  so  long  called  home — and 
Adelaida  could  not  suppress  her  tears  until  they  were  borne 
by  the  vessel  from  the  sight. 

With  its  disappearance  the  wonted  buoyancy  of  her  feel- 
ings returned  with  even  more  gayety  than  before,  each  ob- 
ject which  they  passed  called  forth  some  expression  of 
wonder  or  delight,  all  was  indued  with  new  interest,  things 
which  had  almost  been  unregarded  before,  caused  remark 
or  excited  new  thoughts. 

A  breeze  so  gentle  as  scarcely  to  ripple  the  water,  filled 
the  sails  and  wafted  them  steadily  with  the  ebbing  tide 
down  the  stream.  Adelaida,  full  of  rapturous  delight,  gazed 
at  every  object  which  they  passed.  The  alligator  basking 
in  the  sun,  aroused  at  their  approach  quickly  moved  his 
cumbrous  body  into  the  watery  element  with  a  splash,  and 
birds  of  every  hue  and  size  were  seen,  when  the  sinuous 
course  of  the  channel  brought  them  in  near  proximity  with 
the  shores,  rising  upon  their  wings  and  flying  away. 

Fishermen  also  with  their  nets  and  seines  added  interest 
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to  the  scene,  and  with  curious  eye  she  viewed  the  wide  ex- 
panse of  tal',  waving  grass,  and  the  cliffs,  whose  fronts  laid 
bare,  showed  their  stratified  formation. 

It  was  a  late  hour  of  the  day  when  they  embarked,  and 
Adelaida  continued  thus  abstracted  until  the  shades  of  night 
came  upon  them,  when  she  retired  to  the  cabin  with  her 
parents.  Wearied  with  excitements  of  the  day,  she  soon 
sought  repose,  but  her  thoughts  busy  with  the  present  and 
future  drove  sleep  from  her  eyelids,  if  even  the  sound  of 
the  footsteps  of  the  seamen  on  the  deck,  would  have  per- 
mitted it. 

Overpowered  at  last,  her  senses  yielded  to  its  influences, 
and  she  fell  into  a  deep  slumber,  from  which  she  was 
awakened  to  pass  another  day  of  sailing  on  the  river. 


X. 

LOVE  AND    MOONSHINE. 

The  sun  had  sunk  to  rest,  and  the  queen  of  night  rose 
in  its  greatest  splendor  shedding  her  silver  rays  over  the 
earth.  An  extended  line  of  undulating  hills  that  rose  from 
the  water,  reflected  its  beams  from  their  white,  sandy  sum- 
mits, giving  them  a  beautifully  picturesque  appearance.  A 
small  group  of  dwellers  were  dimly  seen  in  the  shade  of  a 
cluster  of  stunted  trees,  which  was  all  the  scanty  soil  could 
support,  while  at  a  distance  apart  from  all  others,  was  a 
high  building,  composed  of  the  shells  of  oysters,  presenting 
a  view  not  unlike,  we  may  suppose,  that  of  an  old  feudal 
castle. 

The  vessel  was  achored  in  the  stream  ;  one  seaman  alone 
was  keeping  his  solitary  watch,  on  the  forecastle,  leaning 
upon  the  bulwarks  and  gazing  at  the  waters  below,  as  they 
gurgled  past  the  chain  or  rippled  against  the  bow.  What 
were  his  thoughts  we  may  not  tell,  they  may  have  dwelt 
on  the  pleasurable  scenes  of  his  early  life  ere  he  became 
the  sport  of  the  winds  and  waves,  or  they  may  have  cen- 
tered on  the  objects  of  his  present  hopes  and  fears  ;  what- 
ever they  might  have  been,  he  was  deeply  absorbed,  and 
was  unconscious  of  all  the  glorious  scenes  around  him. 

40 
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During  the  sailor's  reverie,  Adelaida  ascended  to  the 
deck  ;  as  she  cast  a  glance  around,  a  thrill  of  admira- 
tion run  through  her  whole  being.  It  was  a  lovely  sight, 
and  long  did  she  view  the  long  row  of  small  hills  with  their 
various  tints  of  light  and  shade.  The  roar  of  the  waves 
as  they  rolled  to  the  shore,  was  heard  in  the  distance,  and 
the  porpoise  could  be  seen  rising  with  a  curve  from  the 
water  and  plunging  again  into  its  depths,  and  at  each  leap 
breathing  forth  the  air  with  a  dull  sound. 

As  she  stood  rapt  in  the  contemplation  of  these  various 
things,  Randall  approached  her  unobserved,  and  seeing  her 
thus  engaged,  paused  ere  he  broke  the  spell  that  seemed 
to  bind  her,  to  look  upon  her  form  of  loveliness.  She  was 
standing  at  the  side,  one  foot  resting  upon  a  coil  of  rope 
that  laid  upon  the  deck,  while  her  hand  grasped  the  shroud  ; 
she  was  all  earnestness  and.  the  attitude  one  of  grace,  and 
Randall  thought  it  infinitely  surpassed  all  that  the  ideal 
fancy  of  artists  ever  conceived.  Speaking,  he  put  an  end  to 
her  musing  and  took  the  hand  that  hung  idly  by  her  side. 

They  conversed  of  the  beauties  of  nature  about  them  and 
Randall  described  other  and  more  rare  scenes  that  he  had 
seen  in  his  wanderings.  It  was  a  delight  to  him  to  speak 
to  his  attentive  and  interested  listener,  but  the  theme  was 
far  different  from  that  which  his  heart  dictated  and  it  was 
not  long  continued, — other  and  more  impassioned  words  fell 
from  his  lips.  A  brief  response  was  all  that  met  his  ear, 
but  it  was  sufficient,  he  was  filled  with  joy, — it  was  the 
realization  of  his  hopes. 

Placing  her  arm  within  his  own,  he  continued  speaking 
on  the  subject  that  was  uppermost  in  his  thoughts,  as  they 
slowly  walked  to  and  fro  upon  the  deck,  and  not  until  a 
long  time  had  elapsed,  which  seemed  to  them  but  a  mo- 
ment so  quickly  did  it  pass,  did  they  go  below. 


XI. 


"THE  SEA,  THE  SEA,  THE  OPEN  SEA." 

What  so  glorious  as   the  ocean  ;  what  more   beautiful 
than  a  vessel,  with  its  broad  wings  expanded  to  the  breeze, 
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gliding  on  its  surface,  or  what  prouder  triumph  of  human 
reason,  than  that  which  can  make  the  wild  raging  of  the 
main  an  agent  of  the  will  !  In  its  calmest  hour  when  it 
seems  as  if  hushed  in  sleep,  and  its  waves  wash  with  gentle 
force  the  pebbles  on  the  beach,  or  in  its  wildest  commotion, 
when  lashed  in  fury  by  the  winds  its  white  capped  waves 
seem  to  seek  communion  with  the  skies,  it  is  alike  an  ob- 
ject of  grandeur  and  sublimity. 

The  Planter's  family  were  standing  in  a  group,  noting  the 
preparations  that  were  making  for  taking  the  tide  at  its  ebb 
and  passing  from  the  river  to  the  open  sea,  Adelaida  watch- 
ing with  interest  every  movement  of  the  men  ;  to  her  there 
was  a  novelty  in  the  sight  for  but  little  of  the  labors  of  sea- 
men were  required  on  the  previous  days  and  that  little, 
from  the  intensity  of  other  feelings,  was  unobserved. 

She  noticed  with  surprise  the  alacrity  with  which  the 
commands  of  the  Captain  were  obeyed  ;  the  ship  boy 
mounting  by  the  shrouds  was  seen  standing  on  the  loose 
ropes  that  sway  beneath  the  long  tapering  yard,  and  cast- 
ing off  the  gaskets,  let  fall  the  sail  in  snowy  folds,  and  the 
men  on  deck  streched  it  to  the  yard  below.  There  was 
music  in  the  "  Yo  heave  ho  !"  of  the  men  as  they  turned 
the  windlass  to  raise  the  anchor,  mingled  with  the  rattling 
the  chain,  and  falling  of  the  pawls. 

But  few  moments  passed  before  they  were  fairly  under 
weigh,  and  they  were  slowly  gliding  past  the  objects  on 
the  shore  that  had  attracted  their  attention  and  soon  a  new 
view  was  presented  to  the  eye.  On  each  side  as  they 
passed  out,  was  an  extended  beach  of  the  whitest  sand  and 
thousands  of  pelicans  were  standing  upon  it,  and  sea  gulls 
were  skimming  along  the  crests  of  the  waves.  It  was  a 
beautiful  sight,  and  the  deep  silence  that  was  maintained, 
broken  only  by  the  sound  of  the  seaman's  voice  as  he  cried 
the  depth  of  the  water,  which  he  was  measuring  with  the 
lead,  rendered  it  more  impressive. 

These  were  soon  lost  in  the  distance,  and  the  vessel 
was  rocking  upon  the  long  and  regular  undulations  of  the 
ocean.  The  hours  of  the  day  were  agreeably  passed  by 
Randall  and  Adelaida  in  that  sweet  intercourse  which  it 
is  only  permitted  those  to  enjoy  whose  youthful  hopes 
point  out  the  pathway  of  the  future  sprinkled  with  bright 
flowers. 
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Each  day  was  but  the  repetition  of  the  pleasures  of  the 
preceding,  and  they  looked  forward  to  the  bright  consum- 
mation of  their  wishes. 


XII. 
THE  CONCLUSION. 

Years  had  elapsed  since  the  desertion  of  the  secluded 
house,  and  there  might  have  been  seen  a  small  and  taste- 
fully constructed  dwelling  situated  on  an  island  of  the  Mex- 
ican Gulf,  near  one  of  those  inlets,  for  which  that  sunny 
sea  is  distinguished.  A  young  and  thoughtful  woman  with 
a  smiling  child  had  wandered  to  the  pebbly  shore,  and  the 
mother  seated  on  a  sand-mound  was  casting  her  eyes  wist- 
fully seaward  or  watching  the  child  as  it  played  with  the 
shells  and  corals  that  covered  the  strand.  There  was  the 
expression  of  happiness  and  content  portrayed  upon  her 
beautiful  features  mingled  as  it  seemed  with  a  feeling  of 
anxiety,  which  was  quickly  dispelled  as  she  saw  the  white 
sails  of  a  vessel  appearing  in  the  horizon. 

A  few  short  hours  passed,  and  she  was  clasped  to  the 
bosom  of  one  for  whom  she  felt  all  the  strength  of  undying 
affection.      It   was   Randall  and  Adelaida. 

The  bright  hopes  which  they  had  entertained  had  not 
been  dimmed,  they  lived  in  the  fullest  enjoyment  of  those 
blessings  which  they  fondly  anticipated,  that  is  permitted 
by  the  ever  varying  circumstances  of  life. 

Martinez  by  the  success  of  his  enterprise  was  raised  to 
the  standing  which  he  had  formerly  held,  and  lived  in  that 
condition  which  his  age  and  desires  coveted.  He  with  his 
wife,  now  become  a  noble  matron,  were  frequent  visitors 
at  cottage  of  Adelaida,  where  they  recounted  the  past  his- 
tory of  their  lives,  not  forgetting  to  dwell  on  the  fortunate 
meeting  with  Randall,  and  the  subsequent  events ;  and  es- 
pecially is  it  their  delight  to  caress  the  child  and  listen  to 
his  innocent  prattle. 

In  one  of  his  cruises  Randall  again  had  occasion  to  pass 
the  old  plantation  on  the  river;  he  could  not  resist  the  temp- 
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tation  to  revisit  the  spot  hallowed  by  the  most  pleasing 
associations,  and  he  sought  the  place  where  the  slave  had 
so  wildly  chanted,  but  it  could  not  be  found;  rank  bushes 
were  thickly  growing  every  where,  the  house  had  entirely 
disappeared  and  the  orange  grove  had  decayed,  and  nothing 
but  their  old  trunks  were  visible — in  short  it  was  a  com- 
plete picture  of  desolation. 


EDITORS'  CHAPTER. 

It  is  with  no  unminglecl  emotions  that  we  present  ourselves  before  the  reader, 
to  take  him  for  the  last  time  by  the  hand  and  utter  the  words  of  farewell.  Too 
long  and  too  pleasantly  have  we  trod  the  same  paths  together  to  separate  with- 
out a  regret,  or  a  thought  given  to  the  memory  of  the  past.  And  though"other 
scenes  await  us,"  and  we  are  setting  forth  on  a  troublous  journey,  yet  shall 
the  kindly  feeling  our  intercourse  has  generated  live  ever  in  remembrance. 

In  relinquishing  our  connexion  with  the  Dartmouth,  we  cannot  too  cor- 
dially renew  our  thanks  to  our  contributors.  To  a  few  who  have  placed  us 
under  peculiar  obligation  though  we  would  say  much,  we  can  say  little. 
Commendation  they  need  not  from  us — it  has  been  lavished  upon  them  already 
by  the  reader.  But  they  may  be  assured  the  recollections  of  their  favors  is 
laid  up  in  no  ungrateful  hearts.     Our  benison  upon  them ! 

To  other  correspondents  we  tender  our  sincere  acknowledgements.  Inform- 
ing our  judgment  of  their  compositions  we  have  mainly  consulted  the  character 
and  aim  of  our  Magazine.  Many  articles  which  have  been  presented,  in  them- 
selves deserving,  have  been  ill-adapted  to  our  purpose,  and  have  therefore  been 
laid  reluctantly  aside.  To  all  whose  merits  have  been  overlooked,  we  venture 
the  assurance  that  a  faithful  world  shall  do  them  justice. 

Our  acknowledgements  are  specially  due  to  our  patrons.  Coming  up  to  our 
support  with  characteristic  generosity  and  abiding  steadily  at  our  side,  they  have 
lightened  many  a  load  that  would  have  been  wearisome.  Their  smile  has  been 
our  encouragement  while  others  frowned.  And  if  we  have  in  any  measure  an- 
swered the  expectations  they  too  kindly  had  formed,  we  shall  feel  that  our  debt 
is  acknowledged,  if  not  discharged. 

Gentle  Reader — with  the  present  number  the  Dartmouth  ceases  to  be.  It  is 
imposible  that  v:e  should  look  without  regret  upon  the  decease  of  the  object  of 
our  labors  and  solicitude;  and  we  would  fain  believe  the  reader  will  share  in  our 
emotion.  During  a  life  of  five  years — which  has  been  not  altogether  fruitless — it 
has  won  no  unenviable  name  ;  we  may  venture  to  say  it  has  been  to  some  a 
source  of  gratification  and  pride.     Many  of  the  alumni  of  our    institution    have 
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found  evidence  in  its  pages  that  the  feelings  and  tastes  which  characterized 
Dartmouth  of  old  have  uot  degenerated  in  our  day.  And  others  who  were 
never  inmates  of  these  clasic  halls  have  regarded  the  success  of  our  magazine 
with  an  eye  of  approval. 

It  is  a  satisfaction  thus  to  helieve  the  Dartmouth  goes  out  of  existence,  not 
with  a  stigma  attached  to  its  name,  hut  with  a  character  of  literary  merit  al- 
ready firmly  established.  We  may  he  justly  proud  that  its  career  though  brief 
has  not  heen  wholly  inglorious.  And  we  shall  he  pardoned  if  we  have  called 
the  reader  for  a  moment  from  the  scenes  of  busy  life  to  dwell  upon  its  history 
and  its  fate. 
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